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THE HERMIT AND THE PILGRIM 


By Clifford Howard 


ITHIN, the holy hermit knelt and prayed. 
With arms upraised above his bended form, 
He called aloud amid the beating storm, 


Invoking, for the homeless, Heaven’s aid. 


“O God,” he eried, ‘if in this bitter night 
There be but one who seeks a shelt’ring rest— 
Een as Thou givest to the birds a nest,— 

Lead Thou, O Lord, his falt’ring steps aright.” 


Without, a lonely pilgrim, faint and sore, 
Drawn thither by the laura’s flick’ring light— 
A star amid the tempest-ridden night,— 

Stood knocking at the hermit’s welcome door. 


“O man of God, take pity ere I die 
And grant to me the refuge of thy care!” 
But to the anchorite, absorbed in prayer, 
There came no sound of knock nor pleading cry. 


When darkness with its stormful wrath had sped, 
His duty done, the weary hermit slept ; 
While he for whom that night he’d prayed and wept 


Lay at the door, unrecognized and dead. 
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any one were to ask 

where he should go for a 

month to enjoy a change 

io of climate, it would not 
be well to suggest Colorado, be- 
sause there is no certainty that 
during his stay he would. have 
good weather. But for a visit of 
twelve months, or even six, it would be 
hard to name a better place. Taking 
the year through, he would enjoy more 
fine, clear days of sunshine in Colorado, 


and in one or two other nearby States, 
lying on the great plateau of the Rocl:y 
Mountains, than in any other part of 
this country, or, indeed, in any part of 
any other convenient country. The 
climate is only fairly equable, but this 
disadvantage is offset by other condi- 
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The summers one can count 
upon. They begin about the first of 
June, while yet it is pretty cool. By 
that time the native cotton-wood tree 
has put on its coarse but effective foli- 
age, and flowers have begun to appear 
conspicuously in the fields. As the 
month wears on the weather becomes as 
fine as possible—hot in the sun in the 
middle of the day, but always cool in 
the shade, and at night. Farther in the 
mountains, of course, it is cool all the 
time, for the convenient mountain places 
are at a greater altitude than resorts on 
the plateau. Toward the middle of July, 
and during August, in Colorado at least, 
one expects a thunder-shower at noon 
daily, and is rarely disappointed. Both 
the thunder and the lightning are em- 
phatic. Autumn weather and a great 
part of the winter are as perfect and sat- 
isfactory as the best golden days of Oc- 
tober in the East ; fires night and morn- 
ing, and open doors at mid-day. It gets 
very cold at night, occasionally, in Jan- 
uary and February. Some years ago 


tions. 


it was cloudy for seventeen consecutive 
days in January at Colorado Springs, 


and the discomfort was great; but such 
periods are exceptional. My inform- 
ant was aclergyman. Wind-storms are 
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often violent, and have grip enough to 
pick up gravel from the roads and dash 
it in one’s face with disagreeable force. 
It blew so hard one night that it blew 
the cover off my bed ;* and in the spring, 
from the last of March until the middle 
of May, one seldom can describe the 
weather as agreeable. It is often pretty 
bad then, so far as my personal experi- 
ence goes ; but there are places in the 
south where it is warm and agree- 
able, and April, or the last of March, is 
the best time to travel toward them, or 
it will be when towns in New Mexico 
cater to invalids, and are provided 
with more comfortable hotels and bet- 
ter markets. Although there may be 
snow-storms in winter, the snow does 
not melt away. It evaporates; often 
overnight. I have frequently seen the 
edge of the snowdrift resting on a bit of 
dusty road, and while the snow was dis- 
appearing fast,.it was leaving no muddy 
place. There is rarely any sleighing. 
This description of climate is not 
such as one generally considers best 
adapted to delicate people. Its vaga- 
ries are trying to the temper even of the 
most amiable and robust visitor. But 


* Came down the chimney. 








Pike's Peak and a Bit of Colorado Springs 
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compensation 
is found in the 
dryness of the 
air, its purity 
and invigorat- 
ing quality, in 
the long hours 
of sunshine, 
and in the alti- 
tude at which 
one lives —in 
most places at 
least a mile 
above sea-level. 
The sufferer 
from delicate 
or actually dis- 
eased lungs or 
throat has no 
need to fear 
cold weather ; 
what he re- 
quires, accord- 
ing to most 
medical au- 
thorities now, 
is dryness, and 
an altitude 
which makes 
the healthy 
lung do work 
enough fortwo, 
ina place where 
he is able to 
lead an out-of- 
door life, and is 
never enervat- 
ed with heat or 
depressed with 
humidity. 
There is, there- © 
fore, in my 
judgment, 
based upon considerable personal expe- 
rience and much talk with invalid trav- 
ellers from all parts of the world, no 
better place on earth for the sufferer 
from pulmonary trouble than the east- 
ern plateau of the Rocky Mountains. It 
is all good, but parts of it are better 
than others, and with these let me deal 
particularly. The part of the plateau 
best adapted to the pursuit of health 
with pleasure is bounded on the north 
by the line between Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. This may be a little arbitrary, 
but that appears to be regarded by 


; 
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The Casino at Colorado Springs. 


most physicians as the northern limit. 
Far be it from me to insinuate any- 
thing against the perfection of the cli- 
mate of Cheyenne. Still the transfer of 
the army head-quarters from Cheyenne 
to Denver has been explained as due to 
the superiority of the climate of Denver 
over that of Cheyenne, both in summer 
and winter. To the east the boundary 
would perhaps be a line running par- 
allel with the mountains and within 
sight of them. Southward the region 
stretches, limitless, to Mexico; and to 
the west to about the middle of the 
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The Casino at Night. 


range, taking in Glenwood Springs, 
which is a twelve hours’ journey west of 


Denver. Sunshine, dryness, and just 
enough altitude, but not too much, are 
the standard by which to measure the 
healthfulness of different places. 

Such are the actual limits, perhaps, 
of the health plateau, but practically at 
the present time they are narrower. An 
invalid needs not only good climate, 
but the best of food and many comforts. 
Roughing it for sick people has been 
much over-estimated. Like the hard- 
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ening of children, 
it kills off many 
who with care 
might survive. 
Sick people, there- 
fore, must confine 
themselves most of 
the time in places 
where there are 
good hotels or 
boarding - houses, 
or comfortable 
houses to rent. 
This means chiefly 
in those towns of 
Colorado and New 
Mexico where 
there is a certain 
degree of civiliza- 
tion. Such are 
Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou 
Springs, Pueblo, 
Cafion City, and 
Glenwood Springs 
in Colorado; Las 
Vegas and Santa 
Fé in New Mexico ; 
and, still farther 
south, El Paso and 
San Antonio in 
Texas. There are 
other towns on the 
plateau, well situ- 
ated, to be sure, but 
they must develop 
farther in the di- 
rection of comfort 
in life before they 
will be really ac- 
ceptable as health- 
resorts. Of those 
which I have men- 
tioned Colorado 
Springs easily leads as answering most 
requirements. Next comes Denver, 
which some people prefer to the 
Springs. Manitou Springs and Glen- 
wood Springs follow after. Las Vegas 
has nothing to recommend it but a good 
hotel, belonging to the Atchison Rail- 
way people. The town of Santa Fé is 
an admirable place for climate, and when 
it gets a good hotel I do not see how it 
can help becoming celebrated as a ref- 
uge for the invalids of Denver and the 
Springs, especially during March, April, 
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and May. What I shall have to say 
hereafter will therefore relate princi- 
pally to Denver and Colorado Springs. 
What they are now many other towns 
soon may be when their authorities 
and their business people realize that 
catering to invalids pays. 


The general landscape of the Rocky 
Mountains plateau in Colorado is devoid 
of many points of beauty familiar and 
dear to most of us in the East. It lacks 
verdure, and the impression of the plains 
isbrown. The bar- 


from the Lake 


at hand, a condition which greatly ex- 
asperates an artistic amateur photogra- 
pher. The mountains lie to the west, 
so that the rosy tints which soften the 
edges are visible only in the early 
morning when the sun’s rays touch the 
loftiest peaks before his full splendor 
appears in the east; and they can- 
not be enjoyed, therefore, by sick or 
well, as they would be if the great 
range lay to the east, and were painted 
by the rays of the setting sun. This 
makes a difference in the landscape 





ren mountains and 
the tremendous 
and curious ledges 
of rock which crop 
out frequently are 
ragged and of vio- 
lent outlines. 
They possess the 
beauty of desola- 
tion and of soli- 
tude, which must 
be admired in lieu 
of more gentle 
loveliness. Deli- 
cate haze and soft- 
ening tints are 
lacking, and owing 
to the clear atmo- 
sphere there is lit- 
tle or no perspec- 
tive, and few. fine 
cloud effects. Dis- 
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tant peaks seem as 
near as those close 


The Colorado Springs Country Club 
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The Golf Links at the Country Club. 


which will be especially 

appreciated by any one 

familiar with 

the beauties of 

sunset light on 

the coast range 

as seen from 

Santa Barbara in southern California. 
Snow lingers long on the mountains 
in patches, but one sees no really 
snow-clad peaks. The lack of effective 
green in the landscape I have men- 
tioned; but many persons, doubtless, 
would find compensation in the gor- 
geousness of the fields in midsummer, 
spattered, like some French paintings, 
with masses of yellow blossoms, and 
crimson, white, and blue in vivid tones. 
It is said that, according as the rains 
come early or late, so will the species 
of flowers for the season vary. In the 
deep crevices of the mountain-sides, in 
the cajions, the beauty is of a kind more 
familiar to Eastern eyes. For part of 
the year, at least, a clear stream runs 
down the centre, and furnishes moist- 
ure enough to keep alive upon the 
banks many beautiful bushes, flowers, 
and trees. The rocky sides and over- 
hanging cliffs are softened by pine-trees 
in bunches. There is also, generally, 


in cafions lying in districts called set- 
tled, a rough road winding along by the 
side of the stream, the means of ap- 
proach to the level country beyond and 
above, the so-called mountain - parks ; 
and in caions near to the towns, as, for 
instance, near to Colorado Springs, an 
effort is made to keep these roads in 
good repair for carriages. Occasionally 
toll is taken. Generally speaking, the 
roads in the Rocky Mountain region are 
good by nature. One of the most beau- 
tiful spots I know of in Colorado is the 
cafion called Glen Eyrie. It has been 
improved into the appearance of an Eng- 
lish country place, with lawns, a porter’s 
lodge, and roads which bring up finally 
at the house of the owner. The caiion 
is open to visitors in carriages at all 
times save on Sunday, as the proprietor 
and his family live much abroad. I 
never heard the most captious exile 
criticise the beauties of Glen Eyrie, or 
of North Cafion. Cafions of more pub- 
lic resort near Colorado Springs and 
Manitou Springs are North and South 
Cheyenne Canons, Ute Pass and Bear 
Creek Cafion. For beauty, some points 
in North Cajion would be hard to match 
anywhere in the world. An additional 
charm about these mountain-crevices is 
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that they are much shut in, and there- 
fore not penetrated by the wind which 
may be blowing on the plain. Exten- 
sive views are obtained by climbing 
different peaks, and a wagon-road and 
a cog-railway ascend Pike’s Peak from 
Manitou. But one cannot dine on 
views, nor sup on landscape, nor live 
on air only, no matter how fine these 
things may be. Comfortable houses, 
good food, and something to occupy 
their minds are necessary if sick people 
are to have the environment which is 
to cure them. Such conveniences are 
not so thickly scattered over Colorado 
as over New York State, but Colorado 
does pretty well in this respect. 
Existence at Denver or at Colorado 
Springs may be very agreeable. The 
latter place, in which the proportion 
of nice people to the population is 
large, is no pioneer town. It is a 
charming big village, like the well laid 
out suburb of some large Eastern city. 
It has fine wide streets, with irrigating 
ditches on each side ; sometimes with 
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to live there for his health. All the 
dwellings have an air of comfort. Here 
and there in many streets are vacant 
lots, with ragged wire-fences, or no 
fences, showing a fine: crop of weeds. 
These are disfigurements, of course ; 
but the eye soon ignores them and sees 
only the more attractive features. Pub- 
lic schools and churches abound—more, 
indeed, than the town needs or can well 
support. And there is a college, small, 
but growing, where the delicate boy and 
girl may be as well educated as in the 
East, by the graduates of Eastern and 
English schools. 

I might enlarge a great deal upon 
the college. Its president is a grad- 
uate of Amherst, a cultivated student of 
fine character and attainments, to which 
is added the tact of a man of the world. 
He has to do the work of about four 
men, but he finds time in some way to 
cultivate the social side of life, to the 
ereat advantage of the town and of 
the institution over which he presides. 
Men like himself generally fill the other 





Looking North on Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs. 


trees and grass-plots down the centre 
thereof, and shaded walks on the side. 


Many of the houses are surrounded by 
green lawns which are well irrigated 
and carefully clipped. Some of them 
are the admirable work of a young 
Eastern architect who has been obliged 


places in the faculty, and they contrib- 
ute much to the excellence of tone in 
the place. In all the college work due 
regard is paid to the probability that 
many of the students are delicate creat- 
ures, and care is taken not to press 
them with too much study. The insti- 
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tution is hampered by lack of money, 
but it has a small endowment, and the 
management is too wise to pester people 
about its poverty ; and in some way the 
president seems to be gathering in be- 
quests and gifts to an encouraging 
amount. In July and August a summer 
school is carried on at the expense of 
the residents, and lectures by well-known 
men in the sciences, in languages, and 
philosophy are well attended by people 
from all over the State, including a good 
many teachers. As the town grows the 
college seems likely to play a more and 
more important part in behalf of every- 
thing that is good. It has a large tract 
of ground for a campus, and its build- 
ings—already four or five substantial 
structures—will increase as needed. I 
can hardly imagine a better place to put 
a child of delicate health, where he could 
learn and at the same time grow strong. 
Doubtless, in time the advantage of the 
Springs in this respect will be better 
appreciated. The residents are East- 
ern people of considerable wealth, in 
spending which they strive to please 
themselves at least, and their scheme 
of life is intended to take in such means 
of enjoyment as they have been accus- 
tomed to at home. It is Eastern life in 
a Western environment. They there- 
fore have built a country club-house 
called the Cheyenne Mountain Country 
Club, at Broadmoor, three miles from 
town, so as to have some place to drive 
to. Itisan unpretentious but attractive 
house, with large grounds (there seems 
always to be more ground stretching 
away in every direction in Colorado 
than elsewhere), in which are set up all 
the appliances of country club sports. 
There is pigeon-shooting on many after- 
noons, and polo when the team does not 
play nearer town. There are ‘‘ meets” 
under club direction, to chase the coy- 
ote, or alive fox, or sometimes an anise- 
seed bag only. Races and some native 
horseback sports are held at certain 
times in the season, and luncheons and 
dinner-parties are popular. The Count- 
ess of gave a ball there one winter 
which was a bit of charming entertain- 
ment that one would hardly expect to 
find in the Rocky Mountains. Almost 
everyone drives out, but the club is easy 
of access by a line of electric railway 
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which runs past the entrance, half a mile 
farther on, to Broadmoor Casino, an at- 
tractive place of public resort in sum- 
mer, where, for several seasons, a Hun- 
garian band played twice a day, and 
where for some months an excellent 
table-@’hote dinner was served. 

The Casino is large, fine, and appro- 
priately furnished and finished. Its 
grounds are well cared for, and it is a 
pretty spot, liberally patronized, when 
one considers the small population upon 
which it has todepend. Financially it 
has not been successful—or was not up 
to a recent date, though it ought to be. 
It was built as a private enterprise, and 
went down when the hard times of 1893 
struck the State. Of late the towns- 
people have kept the Casino open by 
private subscription, There are one or 
two comfortable dwelling-houses in the 
grounds, and it was originally intend- 
ed to be a kind of villa-suburb to the 
Springs. It is to be hoped that so agree- 
able a scheme as the Casino enterprise 
has shown itself to be, will not be al- 
lowed to perish through neglect. At 
Broadmoor, too, isa celebrated dairy, one 
of the town’s expensive sources of sup- 
ply for milk, cream, and butter. The pats 
of butter are stamped with a coronet, 
and by right, too. Another dairy well 
worth a visit is visible from this point, 
but as far away to the north as Austin 
Bluffs ; itis the Springs Garden Ranch. 
The background of Broadmoor is Black 
Cheyenne Mountain, by far the finest 
peak visible, notwithstanding its prox- 
imity to Pike’s Peak, which is tall and 
bald, but otherwise not remarkable. It 
should be said of all these , 
mountains that, as they rise 9 
from an elevated plateau it- <1-4 3% 
self six or seven thousand 
feet high, their effect is that 
of mountains projecting 
from five to eight thousand — .. 
feet above the surrounding 
country. Black Cheyenne is heavily 
wooded, and its outlines are beautiful. 
Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.), the poet- 
ess, used to spend her Sundays at a spot 
on its slope which she called “ My Gar- 
den,” and when she died she was buried 
on one of the northern spurs, close by 
which now runs a road to Cripple Creek. 
The grave became, however, a kind of 
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picnicking place, and 
her husband, knowing 
that this would have 
been repugnant to her, 
wisely had her re- 
mains removed to the 
cemetery. As one 

stands at the club-house and gazes south, 

his eye always sweeps over the graceful 

eastern slope of Black Cheyenne, which is 

part of aranch of many thousand acres, 

owned by a daughter of one of the late 

justices of the United States Supreme 

Court, who lives there part of each year 

to the great satisfaction of friends who 

have the entrée of her hospitable ranch- 

house. I have often wondered 

why the Club did not preserve 

all this great stretch of fine 

country along Black Chey- 

enne, and stock it with game 

to hunt at their exclusive 


pleasure. Probably some ar- 
rangement to this effect could 
be easily made with the ranch 
owners. 

In town there is an excel- 
lent club, called El Paso, to 


which most of the nice men 

belong, and where some so- 

cial festivity occurs in the 

course of the winter. It has an accepta- 
ble restaurant, where supper-parties af- 
ter the theatre were often given, at least 
during the winters of my stay. For 
some reason smoking-concerts were not 
desmed successful. These clubs in 
town and out of town exist not prima- 
rily as advertisements or means of 
drawing strangers to the place. They 
help the town in that way; but the 
first object of the managers is to supply 
the needs of the regular, permanent 
population. The sunflower parade in 
midsummer is a most entertaining spec- 
tacle. 

The general round of life in the Springs 
is agreeable. The large leisure class, 
gathered from so many parts of the 
world, makes it a practice to laugh and 
be gay, to ride or drive in the morning, 
to arrange luncheons and dinner-par- 
ties, picnics, teas, bicycle or plain, and 
receptions for the afternoon ; and now 
and then dances in the evening, although 
dancing in the altitudes is breathless 
work, and often unwise. Driving and 


riding are the best things one can do for 
health, and from time to time all kinds 
of equipages appear in the streets—phaé- 
tons, four - in- hands, buckboards, vic- 
torias, tandem-carts, and trotting-wag- 
ons. The finer types of carriages are, of 
course, not numerous ; but when one 
considers, there is cause for wonder that 
they should be seen at all in a town half- 
way up to the top of Pike’s Peak. While 
saddle-horses are in reasonable supply, 
they are not cheap, and there is great 
room for improvement in their quality. 
The people who are conspicuous in this 
kind of life are not more difficult to 
approach than such people elsewhere. 
Letters of introduction natu- 
rally open doors ; and a diplo- 
matic and circumspect course 
of life often accomplishes the 
same end for the visitor who 
can contribute to the general 

fund of entertainment. 
Children do immensely 
well, because they can have 
just as much out-of-door life 
as they need. The offspring 
of consumptive parents — so 
far at least—thrive as they 
never seem to thrive in the 
East. The chances of their de- 
veloping lung trouble later in life are 
small apparently, so long as they live 
in such an environment as Colorado 
offers. The questions which heredity 
raises in these cases cannot now be re- 
garded as settled definitely, because the 
children of consumptives, born in the 
Springs, have not yet, in enough in- 
stances to prove anything, reached the 
time of life when the disease should 
manifest itself ; but the physicians are 
watching them with much interest, and 
expect to see them live long and beget 
children without the terror of people 
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The Flower Carnival at Colorado 
Springs, August 22, 1895. 


who dwell elsewhere, and know 

that consumption runs in the 

family. The presence of sick 

people is not particularly de- 
pressing. They soon get 
browned by the sun, and are in a minor- 
ity anyway, there being generally only 
one sick member in each family. 

Some months ago there appeared in 
Eastern newspapers statements, possi- 
bly not intended to injure the Springs, 
in effect that. there 
were sO many con- 
sumptives in the place 
that the lives of oth- 
ers were endangered 
by probable conta- 
gion. As a matter of 


fact, carefully gathered statistics prove 
that the annual mortality from phthisis 
(originating in the Springs) is 44%; per 
1,000. The statistics extend over a pe- 
riod longer than fifteen years, and are 
based on an estimated average popula- 
tion of five thousand 
each year. Apparent- 
ly the Colorado cli- 
mate modifies the dan- 

ger of contagion. 
The markets are 
superior to those in 
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most places out- 
side the larger 
Eastern cities — 
game, good poul- 
try, meat, eggs, 
butter, milk and 
cream, and some 
fruit ; but I draw 
the line at fish at 
that altitude, and 
at that distance 
from the sea. 
Shops filled with 
acceptable stuffs, 
certainly with all 
staples of high 
class, are numer- 
ous enough. 
Dressmakers, 
milliners,and tai- 
lors may not be 
equal to those in 
the East ; but in 
some way it does 
not seem to mat- 
ter. The men 
and women are 
always smartly 
dressed ; at least 
I have heard 
women say so, 
and add that = 


Denver could J iicasen towete- sinven 
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turn out a very 
decent _ tailor- 
made gown. It 
is obvious that a country of so much 
sunshine might be a fine spot for the hot- 
house flower industry, and the conserva- 
tories not only do a thriving business, 
supplying the demand from Denver, 
Pueblo, and even Salt Lake, but find 
profit in selling choice blossoms at re- 
tail. In few towns, if any, are finer 
flowers seen at dinners and teas than in 
Colorado Springs. The American beau- 
ties in mid-winter are as choice as any 
I have admired elsewhere, and less ex- 
pensive for a wonder than in many cities. 

The place is not without perils, espe- 
cially for young men who go there adrift 
from family moorings, and with plenty 
of money. Even those who have little 
too often seem tempted to spend too 
much. It is possible to be a trifle fast 
in Colorado, and the ante is sometimes 
more than five cents; so that the idle 


Seventeenth Street, Denver—Looking North. 


young man with slight lung trouble 
frequently dies, when, if he had _ be- 
haved himself and had taken care of his 
health he might have lived to old age. 
The Springs is a temperance town, with- 
out a self-confessed liquor-saloon. It 
is easy to get a drink, however, by the 
exercise of a little diplomacy, though 
one rarely sees an intoxicated person 
in the streets. Practically it is a place 
of high license. Public sentiment is 
elevated and correct, and I was never 
before ina small town in America where 
wine was so universally offered at din- 
ner. No open attempt to evade the 
liquor law seems to be successful. The 
tale is told that an unprincipled person 
once tried to do this. He provided a 
vacant room, wherein the thirsty man 
proclaimed his choice in a loud tone, 
and presently saw a panel in the wall 
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A View Toward the Capitol along Sherman Avenue, Denver. 


open, disclosing his drink, standing 
there as if prepared by no human hand. 
This device only answered for awhile, 
the law-breaker finally coming to grief 
through not sufficiently guarding the 
rear. All property is sold under re- 
striction against the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating drinks. The public 
buildings are numerous; indeed more 
money than is necessary is spent on 
them, apparently to please the Populist 
party, who allow few public improve- 
ments unless there is especial advan- 
tage therein for their followers. Even 
the new jail had to be of fine brick 
and stone, and I don’t know but that 
the fittings were of bronze, to answer 
the requirements of the alderman who 
declared that the old jail was no “ fit 
place forany lady who might be taken up 
intoxicated in the street.” The scope of 
this article precludes even a reference 
to the various public institutions of the 
town and State which are full of signifi- 
cance to the intelligent visitor. 
Colorado Springs is not a cheap 
place. The Antlers is an acceptable 
hotel, constantly improving, but expen- 
sive. There are other hotels and com- 
fortable boarding - houses. The mar- 
kets as already said, are dear, but good. 
House-rents strike a new-comer as ap- 


palling—$250 to $350 a month is pretty 
steep, even for a well-furnished, commo- 
dious house, anywhere outside a large 
city ; and when it comes to paying 
that sum for one which stands on the 
Rocky Mountains, six thousand feet or 
more above the sea, and over two thou- 
sand miles from New York, it seems still 
more excessive; but people pay these 
rents calmly after a little preliminary 
grumbling ; and last winter, despite the 
hard times, desirable furnished dwel- 
lings were hard to find. Some small 
places are rented for about $50 a month. 
It is becoming more common to take 
a house. Servants are expensive and 
haughty, but fairly competent—twenty- 
five dollars for a waitress, the same 
for a chamber-maid, and more for a 
good cook. But one must take out his 
own coachman ; the native talent draws 
the line at livery. The housewife who 
dared to communicate with her cook, 
when she wanted a change of sweet for 
dinner, by postal-card only, may easily 
have lived in the Springs. It is well to 
be gentle with all the servants, and at 
all times, for if some of the influential 
ones should become offended, the of- 
fending employer might find herself the 
victim of a boycott. 

The value of the invalid population to 
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munity, apart from those who are en- 
gaged in trade, spends over half a mill- 
ion ayear. This expenditure helped to 
keep Colorado Springs from greatly feel- 
ing the hard times which oppressed the 
country in 1893-94. Nota bank failed ; 
the business remained in excellent 
shape ; rents did not come down mate- 
rially, and the 
town went 
through the pan- 
ic years without 
much danger. 


On the western 
slope of Pike’s 
Peak, about 
twenty miles 
away in a direct 
line, lies Cripple 
Creek, now the 
leading gold- 
mining camp of 
Colorado. It is 
not to be men- 
tioned as a 
health-resort, as 
it is 9,500 feet 
high, and much 
exposed; nor 
should the inva- 





The Gold Mining Country near Cripple Creek 


the town is pretty generally under- 
stood by the authorities. Some fool- 
ish talk is occasionally heard in the 
Board of Alder- 
men about snobs 
and “ North-End” 
people; but when 
it comes to an is- 
sue not much is 
neglected which 
tends to make life 
agreeable for the 
leisure class. 
Therein the busi- 
ness people of the 
town show their 
good sense. A 
prominent bank- 
er estimates that 
the invalid com- 


The Poot at Glenwood Springs. 
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lid even visit it without his physician’s 
consent. But it is an interesting place 
for a robust man. Its mines, which for 
so long were looked upon as not likely to 
amount to much, really do amount to a 
good deal, as any one who cares for sta- 
tistics may learn by consulting a mining 
broker. Lying as it does, within the 
limits of El Paso County, it has thrown 
much business into Colorado Springs, 
the county-seat. Some people near and 
far have made money out of these 
mines. One, a carpenter, who used to 
work in the Springs for $3 a day, now 
owns the whole Independence Mine, 
and draws from $40,000 to $100,000 
from it each month. During the first 
four months of 1895 his income from 
various mining properties was $600,- 
000. As an offset to this man’s luck, it 
should be said that many persons, visi- 
tors in Colorado as well as permanent 
residents, have invested much money 
in mines which they could not well af- 
ford to lose. More have lost than have 
gained any, so that travellers about to 
start for Colorado should firmly resolve 
not to join that band of “suckers” for 


whose coming the exploiters of mines 


daily pray. This will require great reso- 
lution, for the fever of mining specula- 
tion runs high, and in Colorado Springs 
a lively and seductive business is done 
in the Mining Exchange; larger, it is 
said, than in Denver, where people are 
warier. So high does the excitement 
rise sometimes, that women have been 
known to raffle their diamond rings, 
horses, and buckboards to get money 
to buy shares. I regret to say that I 
never knew a woman to sell mining 
stock when she had a profit. She in- 
variably decided, after consulting other 
female friends who also dabbled in 
stocks, that at such a price she could 
not afford to sell; and then waited until 
the stock was selling lower than when 
she bought. Mention should be made 
of the right of women to vote in this 
State. Generally speaking they avail 
themselves of: the privilege, drive their 
husbands to the primaries, and alto- 
gether have won praise for the way they 
exercise the function. The overthrow 
of the Populist government in 1894 was 
said to be due in large measure to 
women’s votes. They appear well at 
Vou. XIX.—18 
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the polls ; do not fight or swear or be- 
come intoxicated. 

A very pleasant drive from Colorado 
Springs, on the boulevard across the 
high land, past Colorado City (the place 
where the first legislature of the Terri- 
tory met) brings one to Manitou Springs, 
a town in a cafion. This is one of the 
best-advertised places, especially in rail- 
way leaflets, in the State, and deserves 
nearly all that is said in its favor. It 
did not suit my taste so well as Colorado 
Springs, though from many points of 
view it is prettier. I object to it prin- 
cipally because its houses are built one 
above another on the mountain-side, 
and because its hours of sunshine are 
fewer than in more exposed towns; 
yet I am bound to say that many peo- 
ple prefer it to any other place. It 
lends itself well to the work of the artist 
and amateur photographer, and fur- 
nishes an excellent point of view to ob- 
serve how a railroad train can climb a 
mountain. There are iron springs and 
soda springs. The water from the latter, 
impregnated with its own gas, deserves 
such free advertising as it can get from 
my assertion that it is infinitely superior 
as a table-water to most of the fluids sold 
for that purpose. The price, however, 
is ridiculously high. Manitou Springs 
abounds in boarding-houses and hotels, 
generally of an acceptable character. In 
the so-called club-house, which is con- 
spicuous and attractive, roulette and 
other forms of gambling flourish. The 
whole business ought to be banished to 
Colorado City. The toleration of gam- 
bling in Manitou Springs and elsewhere 
in the State is a survival of the days when 
the Territory was first settled. I think 
no town in the State is so free from the 
evil as Colorado Springs. The much- 
written - about Garden of the Gods, 
a curious outcropping of rock, is gen- 
erally inspected on the way to Manitou, 
and is well worth visiting. It is in- 
teresting but not beautiful. There are 
other alleged attractions in the shape of 
springs and caves which no traveller 
need fear that he will be allowed to 
miss. On through the Ute Pass runs a 
good road leading far into the moun- 
tains. Ifone ofits branches is followed 
it brings the visitor to Manitou Park, 
past the attractive log camp of the Met- 
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calf family, to the little Manitou Park 
Hotel. This is at an altitude of 7,500 
feet, and is always cool. The hotel, in 
my time there, was exceedingly comfort- 
able and well kept. The Park, like all 
the so-called mountain parks, is a broad 
dale not heavily wooded. It is not ex- 
tensive, but exceedingly pretty. Nat- 
urally there is nothing to do, and many 
people do not care for the Park ; but it 
is noted as being the resort of smart 
people from the Colorado Springs and 
Denver. 


Denver, which lies seventy-five miles 
north of Colorado Springs, is a city of 
more than one hundred thousand peo- 
ple now, and is destined to be much 
larger within afew years. It was never 


on a healthier basis than at present, be- 


A Typical Colorado Springs Cottage. 


cause the recent hard times sifted out 
all the weak enterprises. It was heavily 
struck by the panic of 1893, and in two 
days in July twelve banks shut their 
doors. Those that re-opened later, and 
survive to this day, are no worse off for 
a loss of competition. There is no need 
to enlarge upon the causes of Denver's 
prosperity. It isa great railroad cen- 
tre, and is the capital and chief city of 
a State of wonderful resources. Colo- 
rado will presently be to the country 
west of the Mississippi what Pennsyl- 
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vania is to the country east of the Al- 
leghanies. It is not always easy to get 
a start in some occupation in Denver 
unless one has a little capital ; yet it 
is, perhaps, not harder than elsewhere, 
if one has perseverance, energy, and is 
not too particular. While Denver is a 
much larger place than the Springs, it 
does not furnish so numerous a leisure 
class of men, and an idler, therefore, 
sometimes finds less company than he 
wishes for. But with a little painstak- 
ing one can kill time comfortably. A 
better appointed club than the princi- 
pal one in the town, the Denver Club, 
would be difficult to find. The restau- 
rant is excellent, the building is attrac- 
tive, and except for the early hour of the 
day at which bibitory courtesies begin, 
the visitor finds little to criticise. The 
intercourse of the members is not 
marked by that excessive ease of man- 
ner slanderously called Western, because 
the membership is really cosmopolitan. 
There is a good 
deal of amuse- 
ment in the way 
of theatres and 
music. Pade- 
rewski filled the 
house to over- 
flowing both af- 
ternoon and 
evening. It will 
illustrate the in- 
telligent charac- 
ter of the audi- 
ence when I tell 
you that in re- 
sponse to appre- 
ciative applause 
Paderewski played his minuet, then so 
familiar and much liked. After two or 
three bars were heard the listeners broke 
into applause again, showing that only 
the first few notes were needed to inti- 
mate to them what was coming. Much 
social courtesy is exchanged among the 
residents who occupy the fine houses 
on Capitol Hill, which is the smart part 
of town. Dinner-giving and the after- 
noon-tea habit prevail, and dinner at 
7.30 seems to strike no one as late. 
What for lack of a less offensive phrase 
one must call the best society is not 
numerically so large as in Colorado 
Springs, but its quality would not offend 
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even those people from the East who 
are often dreadfully afraid that some 
one will be too civil to them. Den- 
ver hospitality is graceful and frank, 
but not sloppy. Household life is 
luxurious, refined, and not often showy 
without and mean within; there are 
few houses in which the drawing-room 
is hung with rose-colored silk, and 
only one servant is kept. Rents are 
less, but one cannot so often hire a 
really good house as in Colorado 
Springs. Nor is it, generally speaking, 
so expensive a place to live in. There 
is a seamy side to life in Denver, 
which may be found in numerous 
gambling-houses and their attendant 
evils, which seem to be inherent in min- 
ing towns and mining head - quarters, 
such as Denver is. Violence not due to 
miners, but to ordinary ruffians, broke 
out in July, 1893, when an Italian was 
taken from the jail and hanged to a 
lamp-post in the principal street. Hold- 
ups, as highway robberies are called, do 
occur at night occasionally in good parts 
of the town both in Denver and the 
Springs; but I remember of reading 


not long ago about the robbery of a 
woman at the point of a revolver ina 


New York stage. Pistols are certainly 
not worn in one’s belt or stuck in the 
side of one’s boot ; but I suspect many 
men go armed—a fact which, being taken 
for granted, keeps the ruffianly element 
quiet. The moral tone of the business 
community is as high as in the East ; 
and this remark applies to the whole 
State of Colorado. 

The reason why Denver and Colorado 
Springs are such acceptable places to live 
in is easily explained. They are so new, 
and so recently settled by Eastern peo- 
ple of affluence that Eastern standards 
of life and manners still prevail. Inter- 
course with Eastern cities is constant, 
because the people of Denver are well- 
to-do and travel a great deal. One’s 
nerves require an occasional descent to 
sea-level. Moreover, a stream of people 
of wealth, culture, and refinement, con- 
tinuously flows to them because both 
these places are health-resorts. What 
the result would be if such additions by 
immigration ceased, and if the gener- 
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ations now growing up should hoist 
standards of their own, can readily be 
imagined. 

Now that an altitude is considered 
necessary to the most successful treat- 
ment of pulmonary trouble, American , 
sufferers are sure to have altitude resorts 
in Switzerland—St. Moritz and Davos 
especially—suggested to them. It can- 
not be denied that both Davos and St. 
Moritz are excellent places, and that 
many remarkable cures are effected 
there ; but differences exist which, in 
my judgment, are vastly in favor of Colo- 
rado. During several months in winter 
and summer, both Davos and St. Moritz 
are as good as Colorado Springs, and less 
windy ; but the last-named place always 
has more hours of sunshine. When the 
snow melts in the Switzerland resorts 
they are not good, and the invalids have 
to hasten away, whether or not they have 
been doing well. The Alpine valley is 
then deserted. The Rocky Mountains 
plateau, on the contrary, offers an all- 
the-year-round place for invalids. The 
English appreciate Colorado better 
than Americans. A distinguished Lon- 
don physician once informed me that in 
his opinion there was no resort in the 
world better than the Springs; but if 
one tired of it and needed a change he 
might go to St. Moritz for awhile. I 
have indeed suggested a change in the 
late spring to the south; but experi- 
ence, some physicians say, shows that at 
Colorado Springs, for instance, the sick 
people do well without a change even 
at that season ; and if they decide upon 
it, it is less of an undertaking than the 
descent from the mountains of Swit- 
zerland. They simply shift their situa- 
tion to the south, where they find the 
same general conditions. St. Moritz 
and other Alpine resorts are limited in 
area; but the great plateau -west of 
the Mississippi is practically unlimited. 
If one State is too narrow, if Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Manitou or Pueblo, or 
Cafion City, or Glenwood Springs is 
not agreeable, surely at some point in 
that great stretch of country one might 
find it endurable to exist. Moreover, it 
is better to live anywhere than to die in 
the place of your choice. 
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CHAPTER VII 


COMIC OVERTURE TO A TRAGEDY 


EAN MYLES bides in London 
was the next remarkable news 
brought by Tommy from 
Thrums Street. “And that 

ain’t all, Magerful Tam is her man ; and 
that ain’t all, she has a laddie called 
Tommy ; and that ain’t all, Petey and the 
rest has never seen her in London, but 
she writes letters to Thrums folks and 
they writes to Petey and tells him what 
she said. That ain’t all neither, they 
canna find out what street she bides in, 


butit’s on the bonny side of London, and 
it’s grand, and she wearssilk clothes, and 
her Tommy has velvet trousers, and they 


have a servant as calls him ‘sir.’ Oh, I 
would just like tokick him! They often 
looks for her in the grand streets, but 
they’re angry at her getting on so well, 
and Martha Scrymgeour said it were 
enough to make good women like her 
stop going reg’lar to the kirk.” 

“Martha said that!” exclaimed his 
mother, highly pleased. ‘Heard you 
onything of a woman called Esther 
Auld? Her man does the orra work at 
the Tappit Hen public in Thrums.” 

“He’s head man at the Tappit Hen 
public now,” answered Tommy ; “and 
she wishes she could find out where Jean 
Myles bides, so as she could write and 
tell her that sheis grand too, and has six 
hair-bottomed chairs.” 

“She'll never get the satisfaction,” 
said his mother, triumphantly. “Tell 
me mair about her.” 

“She has a laddie called Francie, and 
he has yellow curls, and she nearly greets 
because she canna tell Jean Myles that 
he goes to a school for the children of 
gentlemen only. She is so mad when 


she gets a letter from Jean Myles that 
she takes to her bed.” 

“Yea, yea!” said Mrs. Sandys, cheer- 
ily. 

“ But they think Jean Myles has been 
brought low at last,” continued Tommy, 
“because she hasna wrote for a long 
time to Thrums, and Esther Auld said 
that if she knowed for certain as Jean 
Myles had been brought low, she would 
put a threepenny bit in the kirk plate.” 

“Tm glad you've telled me that, lad- 
die,” said Mrs. Sandys, and next day, un- 
known to her children, she wrote an- 
other letter. She knew she ran a risk of 
discovery, yet it was probable that Tom- 
my would only hear her referred to in 
Thrums Street by her maiden name, 
which he had never heard from her, and 
as for her husband he had been Mager- 
ful Tam to everyone. The risk was great, 
but the pleasure —— 

Unsuspicious Tommy soon had news 
of another letter from Jean Myles, which 
had sent Esther Auld to bed again. 

“Instead of being brought low,” he 
announced, “Jean Myles is grander than 
ever. Her Tommy has a governess.” 

“That would be a doush of water in 
Esther’s face ?” his mother said, smiling. 

“She wrote to Martha Scrymgeour,” 
said Tommy, “that it ain’t no pleasure 
to her now to boast as her laddie is at 
a school for gentlemen’s children only. 
But what made her maddest was a bit in 
Jean Myles’s letter about chairs. Jean 
Myles has give all her hair - bottomed 
chairs to a poor woman and buyed a new 
kind, because hair-bottomed ones ain’t 
fashionable now. So Esther Auld can’t 
not bear the sight of her chairs now, 
though she were windy of them till the 
letter went to Thrums.” 

“Poor Esther!” said Mrs, Sandys, 


gayly. 
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“ Oh, and I forgot this, mother. Jean 
Myles’s reason for not telling whaur she 
bides in London is that she’s so grand 
that she thinks if auld Petey and the 
rest knowed whaur the place was they 
would visit her and boast as they was 
her friends. Auld Petey stamped wi’ 
raze when he heard that, and Martha 
Scrymgeour said, ‘Oh, the pridefw’ lim- 
mer!’” 

“ Ay, Martha,” muttered Mrs. Sandys, 
“you and Jean Myles is evens now. 

But the passage that had made them 
all wince the most was one giving Jean’s 
reasons for making no calls in Thrums 

treet. ‘You can break it to Martha 
Scrymgeour’s father and mither,” the 
letter said, “and to Petey Whamond’s 
sisters and the rest as has friends in 
London, that I have seen no Thrums faces 
here, the low part where they bide not 
being for the like of me to file my feet in. 
Forby that I could not let my son mix 
with their bairns for fear they should 
teach him the vulgar Thrums words and 
clarty his blue-velvet suit. I’m thinking 
you have to dress your laddie in cordu- 
roy, Esther, but you see that would not 
do for mine. Sono moreat present, and 
we all join in compliments, and my lit- 
tle velvets says he wishes I would send 
some of his toys to your little corduroys. 
And so maybe I will, Esther, if you'll tell 
Aaron Latta how rich and happy I am, 
and if you're feared to say it to his face, 
tell it to the roaring farmer of Double 
Dykes, and he'll pass it on.’ 

“Did you ever hear of such a wom- 
an?” Tommy said, indignantly, when he 
had repeated as much of this insult to 
Thrums as he could remember. 

But it was information his mother 
wanted. 

“What said they to that bit?” she 
asked. 

At first, it appears, they limited their 
comments to “Losh, losh, keeps a’, it 
cows, my certie, ay, ay, sal, tal, dagont,” 
the meaning of which is obvious. But 
by and by they recovered their breath, 
and then Baker Lumsden said, wonder- 
ingly : 

“Wha that was at her marriage could 
have thought it would turn out so weel ? 
It was an eerie marriage that, Petey!” 

“ Ay, man, you may say so,” old Petey 
answered. “I was there;I was ane o’ 
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them as gaed in ahint Aaron Latta, and 
I'm no’ likely to forget it.” 

“‘T wasna there,” said the Baker, “ but 
I was standing at the door, and I saw 
the hearse drive up.” 

“What did they mean, mother?” 
Tommy asked, but she shuddered and 
replied, evasively, “ Did Martha Scrym- 
geour say onything ?” 

* She said such a lot,” he had to con- 
fess, “ that I dinna mind none on it. But 
I mind what her father in Thrums wrote 
to her; he wrote to her that if she saw a 
carriage go by, she was to keep her eyes 
on the ground, for likely as not Jean 
Myles would be in it, and she thought as 
they was all dirt beneath her feet. . But 
Kirsty Ross—who is she ?” 

“‘She’s Martha’s mother. What about 
her ?” 

“She wrote at the end of the letter that 
Martha was to hang on ahint the carriage 
and find out where Jean Myles bides.” 

“ Laddie, that was like Kirsty! Heard 
you what the roaring farmer o’ Double 
Dykes said ?” 

No, Tommy had not heard him men- 
tioned. And indeed the roaring farmer 
of Double Dykes had said nothing. He 
was already lying very quiet on the south 
side of the cemetery. 

Tommy’s mother’s next question cost 
her a painful effort. “Did you hear,” 
she asked, “ whether they telled Aaron 
Latta about the letter ?” 

“Yes, they telled him,” Tommy re- 
plied, “and he said a queer thing ; he 
said, ‘Jean Myles is dead, I was at her 
coffining.’ That’s what he aye says when 
they tell him there’s another letter. I 
wonder what he means, mother ?” 

“T wonder!” she echoed, faintly. The 
only pleasure left her was to raise the 
envy of those who had hooted her from 
Thrums, but she paid a price for it. 
Many a stab she had got from the un- 
witting Tommy as he repeated the gos- 
sip of his new friends, and she only won 
their envy at the cost of their increased 
ill-will. They thought she was lording it 
in London, and so they were merciless ; 
had they known how poor she was and 
how ill, they would have forgotten every- 
thing save that she was a Thrummy like 
themselves, and there were few but 
would have shared their all with her. 
But she did not believe this, and there- 
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fore you may pity her, for the hour was 
drawing near, and she knew it, when 
she must appeal to someone for her 
children’s sake, not for her own. 

No, not for her own. When Tommy 
was wandering the pretty parts of Lon- 
don with James Gloag and other boys 
from Thrums Street in search of Jean 
Myles, whom they were to know by her 
carriage and her silk dress and her son 
in blue velvet, his mother was in bed 
with bronchitis in the wretched room 
we know of, or creeping to her work, 
coughing all the way. A linen rag, for 
the phlegm she brought up after ex- 
hausting fits of coughing, was seldom 
out of her hands now, and she hung 
strings across the room, on which a 
score of them might be drying at a 
time. So many of these rags did she 
need that a new one was a valuable 
thing to her; she tore up pieces of 
linen, even of wearing apparel, and still 
she had not asufficiency of rags. There 
came a time when to get a few of these 
was more vital to her than anything else 
in the world ; they were all she asked 
for now, but ‘she asked too much. A 
face distorted with spasms of cough- 
ing, one hand pressing a flat chest while 
the other hunted ever for rags—that 
was to be Elspeth’s only memory of her 
mother, and through it the smell of 
cloths steaming on a string. 

Some of the fits of coughing were 
very near being this woman’s last, but 
she wrestled with her trouble, seeming 
at times to stifle it, and then for weeks 
she managed to go to her work, which 
was still hers, because Shovel’s old girl 
did it for her when the bronchitis would 
not be defied. Shovel’s old slattern 
gave this service unasked and without 
payment ; if she was thanked it was 
ungraciously, but she continued to do 
all she could when there was need ; she 
smelled of gin, but she continued to do 
all she could. 

The wardrobe had been put upon its 
back on the floor and so converted into 
a bed for Tommy and Elspeth, who were 
sometimes wakened in the night by a 
loud noise, which alarmed them until 
they learned that it was only the man 
in the next room knocking angrily on 
the wall because their mother’s cough 
kept him from sleeping. 
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Tommy knew what death was now, 
and Elspeth knew its name, and both 
were vaguely aware that it was looking 
for their mother ; but if she could only 
hold out till Hogmanay, Tommy said, 
they would fleg it out of the house. 
Mogmanay is the mighty winter festi- 
val of Thrums, and when it came round 
these two were to give their mother a 
present that would make her strong. 
It was not to be a porous - plaster. 
Tommy knew now of something better 
than that. 

“And I knows too!” Elspeth gur- 
gled, ‘and I has threepence a’ready, I 
has.” 

“ Whisht !” replied Tommy, in an ag- 
ony of dread, “ she hears you, and she'll 
guess. We ain’t speaking of nothing to 
gieto you at Hogmanay,” he said to his 
mother with great cunning. Then he 
winked at Elspeth and said, with his 
hand over his mouth, “I hinna two- 
pence!” and Elspeth, about tocry in 
fright, “‘ Have you spended it? ” saw the 
joke and crowed instead, ‘“‘ Nor yet has 
I threepence !” 

They smirked together, until Tommy 
saw a change come over Elspeth’s face, 
which made him run her outside the 
door. 

«You was a going to pray!” he said, 
severely. 

“Cos it was a lie, Tommy. 
have threepence.” 

“ Well, you ain’t a going to get pray- 
ing about it. She would hear yer. 

“T would do it low, Tommy.” 

“She would see yer.” 

“Oh, Tommy, let me. 
with me.” 

Tommy looked down the stair, and 
no one was in sight. “Tl let yer pray 
here,” he whispered, “and you can say I 
have twopence. But be quick, and do 
it standing.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Sandys had been think- 
ing that when Hogmanay came her chil- 
dren might have no mother to bring 
presents to, for on their return to the 
room her eyes followed them wofully, 
and a shudder of apprehension shook 
her torn frame. Tommy gave Elspeth 
a look that meant “I’m sure there’s 
something queer about her.” 

There was also something queer about 
himself, which at this time had the 


I does 


God is angry 
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strangest gallop. It began one day, 
with a series of morning calls from 
Shovel, who suddenly popped his head 
over the top of the door (he was stand- 
ing on the handle), roared “ Roast- 
beef!” in the manner of a railway por- 
ter announcing the name of a station, 
and then at once withdrew. 

He returned presently to say that vain 
must be all attempts to wheedle his se- 
cret from him, and yet again to ask 
irritably why Tommy was not coming 
out to hear all about it. ‘Then did 
Tommy desert Elspeth, and on the stair 
Shovel showed him a yellow card with 
this printed on it: “S. R. J. C._Supper 
Ticket ;” and written beneath, in a 
lady’s hand : “‘ Admit Joseph Salt.” The 
letters, Shovel explained, meant Society 
for the somethink of Juvenile Crimi- 
nals, and the toffs what ran it got hold 
of you when you came out of quod. 
Then if you was willing to repent they 
wrote down your name and the place 
what you lived at in a book, and one of 
them came to see yer and give yer a 
ticket for the blow-out night. This was 


blow-out night, and that were Shovel’s 


ticket. He had. bought it from Hump 
Salt for fourpence. What you get at 
the blow-out was roast-beef, plum-duff, 
and an orange ; but when Hump saw the 
fourpence he could not wait. 

A favor was asked of Tommy. Shovel 
ha:l been told by Hump that it was the 
custom of the toffs to sit beside you and 
question you about your crimes, and 
lacking the imagination that made Tom- 
my such an ornament to the house, the 
chances were that he would flounder in 
his answers and be ejected. Hump had 
pointed this out to him after pocketing 
the fourpence. Would Tommy, there- 
fore, make up things for him to say ; 
reward, the orange. 

This was a proud moment for Tommy, 
as Shovel’s knowledge of crime was much 
more extensive than his own, though 
they had both studied it in the pictures 
of a lively newspaper subscribed to by 
Shovel, senior. He became patronizing 
at once and rejected the orange as in- 
sufficient. 

Then suppose, after he got into the 
hall, Shovel dropped his ticket out at 
the window ; Tommy could pick it up, 
and then it would admit him also. 
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Tommy liked this, but foresaw a dan- 
ger: the ticket might be taken from 
Shovel at the door, just as they took 
them from you at that singing thing in 
the church he had attended with young 
Petey. 

So help Shovel’s davy, there was no 
fear of this. They were superior tofis, 
what trusted to your honor. 

Would Shovel swear to this ? 

He would. 

But would he swear dagont ? 

He swore dagont; and then Tommy 
had him. As he was so sure of it, he 
could not object to Tommy’s being the 
one who dropped the ticket out at the 
window? 

Shovel did object for a time, but after 
a wrangle he gave up the ticket, intend- 
ing to take it from Tommy when primed 
with the necessary tale. So they parted 
until evening, and Tommy returned to 
Elspeth, secretive but elated. For the 
rest of the day he was prepossessed, 
now waggling his head smugly over 
some dark, unutterable design and again 
looking a little scared. In growing 
alarm she watched his face, and at last 
she slipped upon her knees, but he had 
her up at once and said, reproachfully : 

“It were me as teached yer to pray, 
and now yer prays for me! That's fine 
treatment ! ” 

Nevertheless, after his mother’s return, 
just before he stole out to join Shovel, 
he took Elspeth aside and whispered to 
her, nervously : 

“You can pray for me if you like, for, 
oh, Elspeth, I’m thinking as I'll need it 
sore!” And sore he needed it before 
the night was out. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE BOY WITH TWO MOTHERS 


™] LOVE my dear father and my 
dear mother and all the dear 
im & fi little kids at ome. You area 

ial} kind laidy or gentleman. I 
love yer. I will never do it again, so 
help me bob. Amen.” 

This was what Shovel muttered to 
himself again and again as the two boys 
made their way through the lamp-lit 
streets, and Tommy asked him what it 
meant. 
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“My old gal learned me that ; she’s 
deep,” Shovel said, wiping the words off 
his mouth with his sleeve. 

“But you got no kids at ome!” re- 
monstrated Tommy. (Ameliar was now 
in service.) | 

Shovel turned on him with the fury of 
a mother protecting her young. “Don’t 
you try for to knock none on it out,” he 
cried, and again fell a-mumbling. 

Said Tommy, scornfully : “If you says 
it all out at one bang you'll be done at 
the start.” 

Shovel sighed. 

“And you should blubber when yer 
says it,” added Tommy, who could laugh 
or cry merely because other people were 
laughing or crying, or even for less rea- 
son, and so naturally that he found it 
more difficult to stop than to begin. 
Shovel was the taller by half a head, 
and irresistible with his fists, but to- 
night Tommy was master. 

“You jest stick to me, Shovel,” he 
said, airily. “Keep a grip on my hand, 


same as if yer was Elspeth.” 
“ But what was we copped for, Tom- 
my ?” entreated humble Shovel. 


Tommy asked him if he knew what a 
butler was, and Shovel remembered, 
confusedly, that there had been a por- 
trait of a butler in his father’s news- 
sheet. 

“ Well, then,” said Tommy, inspired 
by this same source, “ there’s a room a 
butler has, and it is a pantry, so you and 
me we crawled through the winder and 
we opened the door to the gang. You 
and me was copped. They catched you 
below the table and me stabbing the 
butler.” 

“Tt was me what stabbed the butler,” 
Shovel interposed, jealously. 

* How could you do it, Shovel ? ” 

“With a knife, I tell yer!” 

“ Why, you didn’t have no knife,” said 
Tommy, impatiently. 

This crushed Shovel, but he growled 
sulkily : 

“ Well, I bit him in the leg.” 

“Not you,” said selfish Tommy, 
* You forgets about repenting, and if I 
let yer bite him, you would brag about 
it. It’s safer without, Shovel.” 

Perhaps it was. ‘How long did I 
get in quod, then, Tommy ?” 

** Fourteen days.” 
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“So did you?” Shovel said, with quick 
anxiety. 

“T got a month,” replied Tommy, 
firmly. 

Shovel roared a word that would never 
have admitted him to the hall. Then, 
“Tm as game as you, and gamer,” he 
whined. 

“ But I'm better at repenting. I tell 
yer, I'll cry when I’m repenting.” Tom- 
my’s face lit up, and Shovel could not 
help saying, with a curious look at it: 

“ You—you ain’t like any other cove I 
knows,” to which Tommy replied, also 
in an awestruck voice : 

“Tm so queer, Shovel, that when I 
thinks ’bout myself ’m—I’m sometimes 
near feared.” 

“What makes your face for to shine 
like that? Is it thinking about the 
blow-out ?” 

No, it was hardly that, but Tommy 
could not tell what it was. He and the 
saying about art for art’s sake were in 
the streets that night, looking for each 
other. 

The splendor of the brightly lighted 
hall, which was situated in one of the 
meanest streets of perhaps the most 
densely populated quarter in London, 
broke upon the two boys suddenly and 
hit each in his vital part, tapping an in- 
vitation on Tommy’s brain-pan and tak- 
ing Shovel coquettishly in the stomach. 
Now was the moment when Shovel meant 
to strip Tommy of the ticket, but the 
spectacle in front dazed him, and he 
stopped to tell a vegetable barrow how he 
loved his dear father and his dear moth- 
er, and all the dear kids at home. Then 
Tommy darted forward and was imme- 
diately lost in the crowd surging round 
the steps of the hall. 

Several gentlemen in evening dress 
stood framed in the lighted doorway, 
shouting: ‘Have your tickets in your 
hands and give them up as you pass in.” 
They were fine fellows, helping in a 
splendid work, and their society did 
much good, though it was not so well 
organized as others that have followed 
in its steps ; but Shovel, you may believe, 
was in no mood to attend to them. He 
had but one thought: that the traitor 
Tommy was doubtless at that moment 
boring his way toward them, under- 
ground, as it were, and “holding his 
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ticket in his hand.” Shovel dived into 
the rabble and was flung back upside 
down. Falling with his arms round a 
full-grown man, he immediately ran up 
him as if he had been a lamp-post, and 
was aloft just sufficiently long to see 
Tommy give up the ticket and saunter 
into the hall. 

The crowd tried at intervals to rush 
the door. It was mainly composed of 
ragged boys, but here and there were 
men, women, and girls, who came into 
view for a moment under the lights as 
the mob heaved and went round and 
round like a boiling potful. Two po- 
licemen joined the ticket-collectors, and 
though it was a good-humored gather- 
ing, the air was thick with such cries as 
these : 

“T lorst my ticket, ain’t I telling yer ? 
Gar on, guvnor, lemme in!” 

“Oh, crumpets, look at Jimmy ! Jim- 
my never done nothink, your honor; 
he’s a himposter.” 

“Tm the boy what kicked the peeler. 
Hie, you toff with the choker, ain’t I to 
step up?” 

“Tell yer, ’'m a genooine criminal, I 
am. If yer don’t lemme in I'll have the 
lawr on you.” 

“Let a poor cove in as his father 
drownded hisself for his country.” 

“What air yer torking about? Warn’t 
I in larst year, and the cuss as runs the 
show, he says to me, ‘Allers welcome,’ 
he says. None on your sarse, bobby. I 
demands to see the cuss what runs ‘ 

“ Jest keeping on me out ’cos I ain’t 
done nothin’. Ho, this is a encourage- 
ment to honesty, I don’t think.” 

Mighty in tongue and knee and el- 
bow was an unknown knight, ever con- 
spicuous ; it might be but by a leg wav- 
ing for one brief moment in the air. He 
did not want to go in, would not go in 
though they went on their blooming 
knees to him; he was after a viper of 
the name of Tommy. Half an hour had 
not tired him, and he was leading an- 
other assault, when a magnificent lady, 
such as you see in wax-works, appeared 
ia the vestibule and made some remark 
to a policeman, who then shouted : 

“Tf so there be hany lad here called 
Shovel, he can step forrard.” 

A dozen lads stepped forward at once, 
but a flail drove them right and left, and 
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the unknown knight had mounted the 
parapet amid a shower of execrations. 
“Tf you are the real Shovel,” the lady 
said to him, ‘you can tell me how this 
proceeds, ‘I love my dear father and my 
dear mother——’ Go on.” 

Shovel obeyed, tremblingly. “ And all 
the dear little kids at ome. Yau are a 
kind lady or gentleman. I love yer. I 
will never do it again, thank you, so help 
me bob. Amen.” 

‘Charming !” chirped the lady, and 
down pleasant - smelling aisles she led 
him, pausing to drop an observation 
about Tommy to aclergyman: “So glad 
I came ; I have discovered the most de- 
lightful little monster.” The clergyman 
looked after her half in sadness, half 
sarcastically ; he was thinking that he 
had discovered a monster also. 

At present the body of the hall was 
empty, but its sides were lively with 
gorging boys, among whom ladies 
moved, carrying platefuls of good 
things. Most of them were sweet wom- 
en, fighting bravely for these boys, and 
not at all like Shovel’s patroness, who 
had come for a sensation. Tommy, fall- 
ing into her hands, she got it. 

Tommy, who had a corner to himself, 
was lolling in it like a little king, and ° 
he not only ordered roast-beef for the 
awe-struck Shovel, but sent the lady 
back for salt. Then he whispered, 
exultantly: “Quick, Shovel, feel my 
pocket” (it bulged with two oranges), 
“now the inside pocket” (plum-duff), 
“now my waistcoat pocket” (three- 
pence); “look in my mouth” (choco- 
lates). 

When Shovel found speech he began, 
excitedly : “I love my dear father and 
my dear r 

“Gach!” said Tommy, interrupting 
him contemptuously. ‘“Repenting ain’t 
no go, Shovel. Look at them other 
coves ; none of them has got no money, 
nor full pockets, and I tell you, it’s ’cos 
they has repented.” 

“ Gar on!” 

“Tt’s true, I tells you. That lady as 
is my one, she’s called her ladyship, and 
she don’t care a cuss for boys as has re- 
pented,” which of course was a libel, her 
ladyship being celebrated wherever par- 
agraphs penetrate for: having knitted a 
pair of stockings for the deserving poor. 
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“When I saw that,” Tommy continued, 
brazenly, “I bragged ‘stead of repenting, 
and the wuss I says I am, she jest says, 
‘You little monster,’ and gives me an- 
other orange.” 

“Then I’m done for,” Shovel moaned, 
“for Lrolled off that *bout loving my 
dear father and my dear mother, blast 
‘em, soon as I seen her.” 

He need not let that depress him. 
Tommy had told her he would say it, but 
that it was all flam. 

Shovel thought the ideal arrangement 
would be for him to eat and leave the 
torking to Tommy. Tommy nodded. 
“T’m full, at any rate,” he said, strug- 
gling with his waistcoat. ‘Oh, Shovel, I 
am full!” 

Her ladyship returned, and the boys 
held by their contract, but of the dark 
character Tommy seems to have been 
let not these pages bear the record. Do 
you wonder that her ladyship believed 
him? On this point we must fight for 
our Tommy. You would have believed 
him. Even Shovel, who knew, between 
the bites, that it was all whoppers, lis- 
tened as to his father reading aloud. 
This was because another boy present 
half believed it for the moment also. 
When he described the eerie darkness 
of the butler’s pantry, he shivered invol- 
untarily, and he shut his eyes once—ugh! 
—that was because he saw the blood 
spouting out of the butler. He was 
turning up his trousers to show the 
mark of the butler’s boot on his leg 
when the lady was called away, and then 
Shovel shook him, saying: “ Darn yer, 
doesn’t yer know as it’s all your eye?” 
which brought Tommy to his senses with 
a jerk. 

‘“Sure’s death, Shovel,” he whispered, 
in awe, “I was thinking I done it, every 
bit!” 

Had her ladyship come back she 
would have found him a different boy. 
He remembered now that Elspeth, for 
whom he had filled his pockets, was 
praying for him ; he could see her on her 
knees, saying, “ Oh, God, I’se praying for 
Tommy,” and remorse took hold of him 
and shook him on his seat. He broke 
into one hysterical laugh and then im- 
mediately began to sob. This was the 
moment when Shovel should have got 
him quietly out of the hall. 


Members of the society discussing 
him afterward with bated breath said 
that never till they died could they for- 
get her ladyship’s face while he did it. 
“But did you notice the boy’s own face? 
It was positively angelic.” ‘‘ Angelic, in- 
deed ; the little horror was intoxicated.” 
No, there was a doctor present, and 
according to him it was the meal that 
had gone to the boy’s head ; he looked 
half starved. As for the clergyman, he 
only said : “ We shall lose her subscrip- 
tion ; I am glad of it.” 

Yes, Tommy was intoxicated, but with 
a beverage not recognized by the faculty. 
What happened was this: Supper be- 
ing finished, the time had come for what 
Shovel called the jawing, and the boys 
were now mustered in the body of the 
hall. The limited audience had gone to 
the gallery, and unluckily all eyes ex- 
cept Shovel’s were turned to the plat- 
form. Shovel was apprehensive about 
Tommy, who was not exactly sobbing 
now ; but strange, uncontrollable sounds 
not unlike the winding up of a clock pro- 
ceeded from his throat; his face had 
flushed ; there was a purposeful look in 
his usually unreadable eye ; his fingers 
were fidgeting on the board in front of 
him, and he seemed to keep his seat 
with difficulty. The personage who 
was to address the boys sat on the plat- 
form with clergymen, members of com- 
mittee, and some ladies, one of them 
Tommy’s patroness. Her ladyship saw 
Tommy and smiled to him, but obtained 
no response. She had taken a front 
seat, a choice that she must have regret- 
ted presently. ; 

The chairman rose and in a reassur- 
ing manner announced that the Rev. 
Mr. ——— would open the proceedings 
with prayer. The Rev. Mr. —— rose to 
pray in a loud voice for the waifs in the 
body of the hall. At the same moment 
rose Tommy, and began to pray ina 
squeaky voice for the people on the 
platform. 

He had many Biblical phrases, most- 
ly picked up in Thrums Street, and what 
he said was distinctly heard in the still- 
ness, the clergyman being suddenly be- 
reft of speech. ‘ Oh,” he cried, ‘look 
down on them ones there. for, oh, they 
are unworthy of Thy mercy, and, oh, the 
worst sinner is her ladyship, her sitting 
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there so brazen in the black frock with yel- 
low stripes, and the worse I said I were 
the better pleased were she. Oh, make 
her think shame for tempting of a poor 
boy, forgetting suffer little children, oh, 
why cumbereth she the ground, oh P 

He was in full swing before anyone 
could act. Shovel having failed to hold 
him in his seat, had done what was per- 
haps the next best thing, got beneath it 
himself. The arm of the petrified clergy- 
man was still extended, as if blessing his 
brother’s remarks ; the chairman seemed 
to be trying to fling his right hand at the 
culprit ; but her ladyship, after the first 
stab, never moved a muscle. Thus for 
nearly half a minute, when the officials 
woke up, and squeezing past many knees, 
seized Tommy by the neck and ran him 
out of the building. All down the aisle 
he prayed hysterically, and for some time 
afterward to Shovel, who had been cast 
forth along with him. 


At an hour of that night when their 
mother was asleep, and it is to be hoped 
they were the only two children awake 
in London, Tommy sat up softly in the 
wardrobe to discover whether Elspeth 
was still praying for him. Heknew that 
she was on the floor in anightgown some 
twelve sizes too large for her, but the 
room was as silent and black as the 
world he had just left by taking his fin- 
gers from his ears and the blankets off 
his face. 

“T see you,” he said, mendaciously, and 
in a guarded voice, so as not to waken 
his mother, from whom he had kept his 
escapade. This had not the desired ef- 
fect of drawing a reply from Elspeth, 
and he tried bluster. 

* You needna think as I'll repent, you 
brat, so there! What? 

“T wish I hadna told you about it!” 
Indeed, he had endeavored not to do 
so, but pride in his achievement had 
eventually conquered prudence. 

“Reddy would have laughed, she 
would, and said asI was a wonder. 
Reddy was the kind I like. What? 

“You ate up the oranges quick, and 
the plum-duff too, so you should pray 
for yoursel’ as well as for me. It’s easy 
to say as you didna know how I got them 
till after you eated them, but you should 
have found out. What? 
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* Do you think it was for my own self 
as I done it? I jest done it to get the 
oranges and plum-duff to you, I did, and 
the threepence too. Eh? Speak, you 
little besom. 

“Ttell you asI did repent in the hall. 
I was greeting, and I never knowedI put 
up that prayer till Shovel told me on it. 
We was sitting in the street by that 
time.” 

This was true. On leaving the hall 
Tommy had dropped to the cold ground 
and squatted there till he came to, when 
he remembered nothing of what had led 
to his expulsion. Like a stream that 
has run into a pondand only finds itself 
again when it gets out, he was but a con- 
tinuation of the boy who when last con- 
scious of himself was in the corner cry- 
ing remorsefully over his misdeed ; and 
in this humility he would have returned 
to Elspeth had no one told him of his 
prayer. Shovel, however, was at hand, 
not only to tell him all about it, but to 
applaud, and home strutted Tommy 
chuckling. 

“T am sleeping,” he next said to Els- 
peth, “so you may as well come to your 
bed.” 

He imitated the breathing of asleeper, 
but it was the only sound to be heard 
in London, and he desisted fearfully. 
** Come away, Elspeth,” he said, coaxing- 
ly, for he was very fond of her and could 
not sleep while she was cold and miser- 
able. 

Still getting no response he pulled his 
body inch by inch out of the bedclothes, 
and holding his breath, found the floor 
with his feet stealthily, as if to cheat 
the wardrobe into thinking that he was 
still init. But his reason was to dis- 
cover whether Elspeth had fallen asleep 
on her knees without her learning that 
he cared to know. Almost noiselessly 
he worked himself along the floor, but 
when he stopped to bring his face 
nearer hers, there was such a creak- 
ing of his joints that if Elspeth did not 
hear it she—she must be dead! His 
knees played whack on the floor. 

Elspeth only gasped once, but he heard, 
and remained beside her for a minute, 
so that she might hug him if such was 
her desire ; and she put out her hand in 
the darkness so that his should not have 
far to travel alone if it chanced to be on 
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the way to her. Thus they sat on their 
knees, each aghast at the hard-hearted- 
ness of the other. 

Tommy put the blankets over the 
kneeling figure, and presently an- 
nounced from the wardrobe that if he 
died of cold before repenting the blame 
of keeping him out of heaven would be 
Elspeth’s. But the last word was muf- 
fled, for the blankets were tucked about 
him as he spoke, and two motherly little 
arms gave him the embrace they wanted 
to withhold. Foiled again, he kicked off 
the bedclothes and said: “I tell yerI 
wants to die!” 

This terrified both of them, and he 
added, quickly : 

“Oh, God, if I was sure I were to die 
to-night I would repent at once.” It is 
the commonest prayer in all languages, 
but down on her knees slipped Elspeth 
again, and Tommy, who felt that it had 
done him good, said, indignantly : “Sure- 
ly that is religion. What?” 

He lay on his face until he was fright- 
ened by a noise louder than thunder in 
the daytime —the scraping of his eye- 
lashes on the pillow. Then he sat up in 
the wardrobe and fired his three last 
shots. 

“Elspeth Sandys, I’m done with yer 
forever, I am. Il take care on yer, 
but Ill never kiss yer no more. 

“When yer boasts as I'm your broth- 
er I'll say you ain’t. Ill tell my mother 
about Reddy the morn, and syne she'll 
put you to the door smart. 

“ When you are a grown woman, I'll 
buy a house to yer, but you'll have jest 
to bide in it by your lonely self, and I'll 
come once a year to speir how you are, 
but I won’t come in, I won’t—I'll jest 
cry up the stair.” 

The effect of this was even greater 
than he had expected, for now two were 
in tears instead of one, and Tommy’s 
grief was the more heartrending, he 
was so much better at everything than 
Elspeth. He jumped out of the ward- 
robe and ran to her, calling her name, 
and he put his arms round her cold 
body, and the dear mite, forgetting how 
cruelly he had used her, cried, “Oh, 
tighter, Tommy, tighter ; you didn’t not 
mean it, did yer? Oh, you is terrible 
fond on me, ain’t yer? And you won't 
not tell my mother *bout Reddy, will 


yer, and you is no done wi’ me for- 
ever, is yer? and you won't not put me 
in a house by myself, will yer? Oh, 
Tommy, is that the tightest you can 
do?” 

And Tommy made it tighter, vowing, 
“T never meant it; I was a bad un to 
say it. If Reddy were to come back 
wanting for to squeeze you, out I would 
send her packing quick, I would. I tell 
yer what, I'll kiss you with folk looking 
on, I will, and no be ashamed to do it, 
and if Shovel is one of them what sees 
me, and he puts his finger to his nose, 
Tll blood the mouth of him, I will, dag- 
ont!” 

Then he prayed for forgiveness, and 
he could always pray more beautifully 
than Elspeth. Even she was satisfied 
with the way he did it, and so, alack, 
was he. 

“But you forgot to tell,” she said, 
fondly, when once more they were in 
the wardrobe together—“ you forgot to 
tell as you filled your pockets wif things 
to me.” 

“T didn’t forget,” Tommy replied, 
modestly. “I missed it out on pur- 
pose, I did, ’cos I was sure God knows 
on it without my telling Him, and I 
thought He would be pleased if I didn’t 
let on as I knowed it was good of me.” 

“Oh, Tommy,” cried Elspeth, wor- 
shipping him, “I couldn’t have doned 
that, I couldn’t!” She was barely six, 
and easily taken in, but she would save 
him from himself if she could. 


CHAPTER IX 


AULD LANG SYNE 


“4 HAT to do with her ladyship’s 


Fey threepence? Tommy finally 
decided to drop it into the 
** charity -box that had once 
contained his penny. They held it over 
the slit together, Elspeth almost in tears 
because it was such a large sum to give 
away, but Tommy looking angelic, he 
was so proud of himself ; and when he 
said “ Three !” they let go. 

There followed days of excitement 
centred round their money-box. Shovel 
introduced Tommy to a boy what said 
as after a bit you forget how much 
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money was in your box, and then when 
you opened it, oh, Lor’! there is more 
than you thought, so he and Elspeth 
gave this plan a week’s trial, affecting 
not to know how much they had gath- 
ered, but when they unlocked it, the sum 
was only the eightpence they had known 
it to be all the time; so then Tommy 
told the liar to come on, and they fought 
while the horrified Elspeth prayed, and 
Tommy licked him, a result due to one 
of the famous Thrums left-handers then 
on exhibition in that street for the first 
time, as taught the victor by Petey 
Whamond the younger, late of Tilly- 
loss. 

The money did come in, once in 
spate (twopence from Bob in twenty- 
four hours), but usually so slowly that 
they saw it resting on the way, and 
then, when they listened intently, they 
could hear the thud of Hogmanay. The 
last halfpenny was a special aggrava- 
tion, strolling about, just out of reach, 
with all the swagger of sixpence, but at 
last Elspeth had it, and after that, the 
sooner Hogmanay came the better. 

They concealed their excitement under 
too many wrappings, but their mother 


suspected nothing. When she was dress- 
ing on the morning of Hogmanay, her 
stockings happened to be at the other 
side of the room, and they were such 
a long way off that she rested on the 


way to them. At the meagre breakfast 
she said what a heavy teapot that was, 
and Tommy thought this funny, but 
the salt had gone from the joke when 
he remembered it afterwards. And 
when she was ready to go off to her 
work she hesitated at the door, looking 
at her bed and from it to her children 
as if in two minds, and then went 
quietly downstairs, her pocket full of 
the rags that were to help her through 
the day. 

The distance seems greater than ever 
to-day, poor woman, and you stop longer 
at the corners, where rude men jeer at 
you. Searcely can you push open the 
door of the dancing-school or lift the 
pail; the fire has gone out, you must 
again go on your knees before it, and 
again the smoke makes you cough. 
Gaunt slattern, fighting to bring up the 
phlegm, was it really you for whom 
another woman gave her life, and 
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thought it a rich reward to get dress- 
ing you once in your long clothes, when 
she called you her beautiful, and smiled, 
and smiling, died? Well, well; but take 
courage, Jean Myles. The long road 
still lies straight up hill, but your climb- 
ing is near an end. Shrink from the 
rude men no more, they are soon to for- 
get you, sosoon! Itis a heavy door, but 
soon you will have pushed it open for 
the last time. The girls will babble still, 
but not to you, not of you. Cheer up, the 
work is nearly done; the hunt for rags 
is almost ended. Her beautiful! Come, 
beautiful, strength for a few more days, 
and then you can leave the key of the 


-leaden door behind you, and on your 


way home you may kiss your hand joy- 
ously to the weary streets, for you are 
going to die. 

Tommy and Elspeth had been to the 
foot of the stair many times to look for 
her before their mother came back that 
evening, yet when she re-entered her 
home, behold, they were sitting calmly 
on the fender as if this were a day like 
yesterday or to-morrow, as if Tommy 
had not been on a business visit to 
Thrums Street, as if the hump on the 
bed did not mean that a glorious some- 
thing was hidden under the coverlet. 
True, Elspeth would look at Tommy im- 
ploringly every few minutes, meaning 
that she could not keep it in much lon- 
ger, and then Tommy would mutter the 
one word “ Bell” to remind her that it 
was against the rules to begin before the 
Thrums eight-o’clock bell rang. They 
also wiled away the time of waiting by 
inviting each other to conferences at the 
window where these whispers passed. 

“She ain’t got a notion, Tommy.” 

“ Dinna look so often at the bed.” 

“If I could jest get one more peep 
at it!” 

“No, no; but you can put your hand 
on the top of it as you go by.” 

The artfulness of Tommy lured his un- 
suspecting mother into telling how they 
would be holding Hogmanay in Thrums 
to-night, how cartloads of kebbock 
cheeses had been rolling into the town 
all the livelong day (‘Do you hear 
them, Elspeth ?”), and in dark closes the 
children were already gathering, with 
smeared faces and in eccentric dress, to 
sally forth as guisers at the clap of 
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eight, when the ringing of a bell lets 
Hogmanay loose. (“You see, Elspeth ?”) 
Inside the houses men and women were 
preparing (though not by fasting, which 
would have been such a good way that 
it is surprising no one ever thought of 
it) for a series of visits, at every one of 
which they would be offered a dram and 
kebbock and bannock, and in the grander 
houses “bridies,” which are a sublime 
kind of pie. 

Tommy had the audacity to ask what 
bridies were like. And he could not 
dress up and be a guiser, could he, 
mother, for the guisers sang a song, 
and he did not know the words? What 
a pity they could not get bridies to buy 
in London, and learn the song and sing 
it. But of course they could not! (“ Els- 
peth, if you tumble off the fender again, 
she'll guess.”) 

Such is a sample of Tommy, but Els- 
peth was sly also, if, in a smaller way, 
and it was she who said: “ There ain’t 
nothin’ in the bed, is there, Tommy!” 
This duplicity made her uneasy, and 
she added, behind her teeth, “ Maybe 
there is,” and then, “O God, I knows 
as there is.” 

But as the great moment drew near 
there were no more questions ; two chil- 
dren were staring at the clock and listen- 
ing intently for the peal of a bell nearly 
five hundred miles away. 

The clock struck. “ Whisht! It’s time, 
Elspeth! They’ve begun! Come on!” 

A few minutes afterward Mrs. San- 
dys was roused by a knock at the 
door, followed by the entrance of two 
mysterious figures. The female wore a 
boy’s jacket turned outside in, the male 
a woman’s bonnet and a shawl, and to 
make his disguise the more impenetra- 
ble he carried a poker in his right hand. 
They stopped in the middle of the floor 
and began to recite, rather tremulously, 


Get up good wife, and binna sweir, 

And deal your bread to them that’s here, 
For the time will come when you'll be dead, 
And then you'll need neither ale nor bread. 


Mrs. Sandys had started, and then 
turned piteously from them ; but when 
they were done she tried to smile, and 
said, with forced gayety, that she saw 
they were guisers, and it was a fine 
night, and would they take a chair. The 
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male stranger did so at once, but the 
female.said, rather anxiously : ‘“‘ You are 
sure as you don’t know who we is?” 
Their hostess shook her head, and then 
he of the poker offered her three guesses, 
a daring thing to do, but all went well, 
for her first guess was Shovel and his 
old girl; second guess, Before and After ; 
third guess, Napoleon Buonaparte and 
the Auld Licht minister. At each guess 
the smaller of the intruders clapped her 
hands gleefully, but when, with the third, 
she was unmuzzled, she putted with her 
head at Mrs. Sandys and hugged her, 
screaming, “It ain’t none on them ; it’s 
jest me, mother, it’s Elspeth !” and even 
while their astounded hostess was ask- 
ing could it be true, the male conspir- 
ator dropped his poker noisily (to draw 
attention to himself) and stood revealed 
as Thomas Sandys ! 

Wasn't it just like Thrums, wasn’t it 
just the very, very same? Ah, it was 
wonderful, their mother said, but alas, 
there was one thing wanting: she had 
no Hogmanay to give the guisers. 

Had she not? What a pity, Elspeth! 
What a pity, Tommy ! What might that 
be in the bed, Elspeth? It couldn’t not 
be their Hogmanay, could it, Tommy ? 
If Tommy was his mother he would look 
and see. If Elspeth was her mother 
she would look and see. 

Her curiosity thus cunningly aroused, 
Mrs. Sandys raised the coverlet of the 
bed and—there were three bridies, an 
oatmeal cake, and a hunk of kebbock. 
“ And they comed from Thrums !” cried 
Elspeth, while Tommy cried, “Petey and 
the others got a lot sent from Thrums, 
and I bought the bridies from them, 
and they gave me the bannock and the 
kebbock for nuthin’!” Their mother 
did not utter the cry of rapture which 
Tommy expected so confidently that he 
could have done it for her ; instead, she 
pulled her two children toward her, and 
the great moment was like to be a tear- 
ful rather than an ecstatic one, for Els- 
peth had begun to whimper, and even 
Tommy—but by a supreme effort he 
shouldered reality to the door. 

“Ts this my Hogmanay, guidwife?” he 
asked in the nick of time, and the situa- 
tion thus being saved, the luscious feast 
was partaken of, the guisers listening 
solemnly as each bite went down. They 
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also took care to address their hostess 
as “ guidwife” or ‘“ mistress,” affecting 
not to have met her lately, and inquir- 
ing genially after the health of herself 
and family. “How many have you?” 
was Tommy’s masterpiece, and she an- 
swered in the proper spirit, but all the 
time she was hiding great part of her 
bridie beneath her apron, Hogmanay 
having come too late for her. 
Everything was to be done exactly as 
they were doing it in Thrums Street, 
and so presently Tommy madea speech ; 
it was the speech of old Petey, who had 
rehearsed it several times before him. 
* Here’s a toast,” said Tommy, standing 
up and waving his arms, “ here’s a toast 
that we'll drink in silence, one that 
maun have sad thoughts at the back o’t 
to some of us, but one, my friends, that 
keeps the hearts of Thrums folk green 
and ties us all thegither, like as it were 
wi’ twine. It’s to all them, wherever 
they may be the night, wha’ have sat 
as lads and lasses at the Cuttle Well.” 
To one of the listeners it was such an 
unexpected ending that a faint cry broke 
from her, which startled the children, 


and they sat in silence looking at her. 
She had turned her face from them, but 
her arm was extended as if entreating 
Tommy to stop. 

“That was the end,” he said, at length, 


in a tone of expostulation; “it’s auld 
Petey’s speech.” 

“Are you sure,” his mother asked 
wistfully, “‘ that Petey was to say all 
them as have sat at the Cuttle Well? 
He made nae exception, did he ?” 

Tommy did not know what excep- 
tion was, but he assured her that he 
had repeated the speech, word for 
word. For the remainder of the even- 
ing she sat apart by the fire, while 
her children gambled for crack-nuts, 
young Petey having made a teetotum 
for Tommy and taught him what the 
letters on it meant. Their mirth rang 
faintly in her ear, and they scarcely 
heard her fits of coughing; she was as 
much engrossed in her own thoughts as 
they in theirs, but hers were sad and 
theirs were jocund—Hogmanay, like all 
festivals, being but a bank from which we 
can only draw what we put in. So an 
hour or more-passed, after which Tom- 
my whispered to Elspeth: ‘“‘ Now’s the 
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time ; they’re at it now,” and each took 
a hand of their mother, and she woke 
from her reverie to find that they had 
pulled her from her chair and were jump- 
ing up and down, shouting, excitedly, 
“For Auld Lang Syne, my dear, for 
Auld Lang Syne, Auld Lang Syne, my 
dear, Auld Lang Syne.” She tried to 
sing the words with her children, tried 
to dance round with them, tried to 
smile, but 

It was Tommy who dropped her hand 
first. ‘‘ Mother,” he cried, “your face 
is wet, youre greeting sair, and you 
said you had forgot the way.” 

“1 mind it now, man, I mind it now,” 
she said, standing helplessly in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

Elspeth nestled against her, crying, 
“My mother was thinking about 
Thrums, wasn’t she, Tommy ?” 

“T was thinking about the part o’t 
I'm most awid to be in,” the poor wom- 
an said, sinking back into her chair. 

“Tt’s the Den,” Tommy told Els- 
peth. 

“It’s 
Tommy. 

“No, it’s Monypenny.” 

“No, it’s the Commonty.” 

But it was none of these places. 
*Tt’'s the cemetery,” the woman said, 
‘it’s the hamely, quiet cemetery on the 
hillside. Oh, there’s mony a bonny 
place in my nain bonny toon, but there’s 
nain so hamely like as the cemetery.” 
She sat shaking in the chair, and they 
thought she was to say no more, but 
presently she rose excitedly, and with a 
vehemence that made them shrink from 
her she cried : “I winna lie in London ! 
tell Aaron Latta that; I winna lie in 
London !” 

For a few more days she trudged to 
her work, and after that she seldom left 
her bed. She had no longer strength 
to coax up the phlegm, and a doctor 
brought in by Shovel’s mother warned 
her that her days were near an end. 
Then. she wrote her last letter to 
Thrums, Tommy and Elspeth standing 
by to pick up the pen when it fell from 
her feeble hand, and in the intervals she 
told them that she was Jean Myles. 

* Andif Idie and Aaron hasna’ come,” 
she said, “you maun just gang to auld 
Petey and tell him wha you are.” 


the Square.” Elspeth told 
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‘But how can you be Jean Myles?” 
asked astounded Tommy. “You ain’t 
a grand lady and——” 

His mother looked at Elspeth. “ No’ 
afore her,” she besought him ; but before 
he set off to post the letter she said: 
“Come canny into my bed the night, 
when Elspeth’s sleeping, and syne Ill 
tell you all there is to tell about Jean 
Myles.” 

“Tell me now, if the letter is to 
Aaron Latta?” 

“It’s for him,” she said, “ but it’s no’ 
to him. Im feared he might burn it 
without opening it if he saw my write 
on the cover, so I’ve wrote it to a friend 
of his wha will read it to him.” 

*“*And what’s inside, mother?” the 
boy begged, inquisitively. “It must 
be queer things if they'll bring Aaron 
Latta all the way from Thrums.” 

“There’s but little in it, man,” she 
said, pressing her hand hard upon her 
chest. “It’s no muckle mair than ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne, my dear, for Auld Lang 
Syne.’” 


CHAPTER X 
THE FAVORITE OF THE LADIES 


HAT night the excited boy was 
wakened by a tap-tap, as of some- 


one knocking for admittance, and 


stealing to his mother’s side, he 
cried, “ Aaron Latta has come ; hearken 
to him chapping at the door !” 
It was only the man through the 
wall, but Mrs. Sandys took Tommy into 
bed with her, and while Elspeth slept, 


told him the story of her life. She 
coughed feebly now, but the panting of 
the dying is asound that no walls can 
cage, and the man continued to remon- 
strate at intervals. Tommy never re- 
called his mother’s story without seem- 
ing, through the darkness in which it 
was told, to hear Elspeth’s peaceful 
breathing and the angry tap-tap on the 
wall. 

“Tm sweer to tell it to you,” she be- 
gan, “but tell I maun, for though it’s 
just a warning to youand Elspeth no’ to 
be like them that brought you into the 
world, it’s all I have to leave you. Ay, 
and there’s another reason: you may 
soon be among folk wha ken but half 
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the story and put a waur face on it 
than I deserve.” 

She had spoken calmly, but her next 
words were passionate. 

“They thought I was fond o’ him,” 
she cried ; ‘oh, they were blind, blind ! 
Frae the first I could never thole the 
sight o’ him. 

“ Maybe that’s no’ true,” she had to 
add. “Iaye kent he was a black, but 
yet I couldna put him oot o’ my head ; 
he took sudden grips o’ me like an evil 
thought. Iayeran frae him, and yet I sair 
doubt that I gaed looking for him too.” 

“Was it Aaron Latta?” Tommy asked. 

“No, it was your father. The first I 
ever saw of him was at Cullew, fower 
lang miles frae Thrums. There was a 
ball after the market, and Esther Auld 
and me gaed till’t. We gaed in a cart, 
and I was wearing a blue print, wi’ a 
white bonnet, and blue ribbons that 
tied aneath the chin. I had a shawl 
abune, no’ to file them. There wasna a 
mair innocent lassie in Thrums, man, 
no, nor a happier ane ; for Aaron Latta 
—Aaron came half the way wi’ us, and 
he was hauding my hand aneath the 
shawl. He hadna speired me at that 
time, but I just kent. 

“It was an auld custom to choose a 
queen of beauty at the ball, but that 
night the men couldna’gree wha should 
be judge, and in the tail end they 
gaed out thegither to look for ane, de- 
termined to mak’ judge o’ the first man 
they met, though they should ha’e to 
tear him aff a horse and bring him in by 
force. You wouldna believe to look at 
me now, man, that I could ha’e haen ony 
thait o’ being made queen, but I was 
fell bonny, and I was as keen as the 
rest. Howsimple we were, all pretend- 
ing to ane another that we didna want 
to be chosen! Esther Auld said she 
would hod ahint the tent till a queen 
was picked, and at the very time she 
said it, she was in a palsy, through no 
being able to decide whether she looked 
better in her shell necklace or wanting 
it. She put it on in the end, and syne 
when we heard the tramp o’ the men, 
her mind misga’e her, and she cried : 
‘For the love o’ mercy, keep them oot 
till I get it aff again!’ So we were a’ 
lauching when they came in. 

« Laddie, it was your father and Els- 
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peth’s that they brought wi’ them, and 
he was a stranger to us, though we kent 
something about him afore the night 
was oot. He was finely put on, wi’ a 
gold chain, and a free wy of looking at 
women, and if youmind o’ him ava, you 
ken that he was fair and buirdly, wi’ a 
full face, and aye a laugh ahint it. I 
teli ye, man, that when our een met, and 
I saw that triumphing laugh ahint his 
face, I took a fear of him, as if I had 
guessed the end. 

‘For years and years after that night 
I dreamed it ower again, and aye I heard 
mysel’ crying to God to keep that man 
awa’ frae me. But I doubt I put up no 
sic prayer at the time; his masterful 
look fleid me, and yet it drew me against 
my will, and I was trembling wi’ pride 
as weel as fear when he made me queen. 
We danced thegither and fought the- 
gither a’ through the ball, and my will 
was no match for his, and the warst o’t 
was I had a kind o’ secret pleasure in 
being mastered. 

“ Man, he kissed mé& Lads had kissed 
me afore that night, but never since first 
I gaed wi’ Aaron Latta to the Cuttle 
Well. Aaron hadna done it, but I was 
never to let none do it again except him. 
So when your father did it I struck him, 
but ahint the redness that came ower 
his face, I saw his triumphing laugh, and 
he whispered that he. liked me for the 
blow. He said, ‘I prefer the sweer anes, 
and the more you struggle, my beauty, 
the better pleased Ill be.’ Almost his 
hinmost words to me was, ‘I’ve been 
hearing of your Aaron, and that pleases 
me too!’ I fired up at that and telled 
him what I thought of him, but he said, 
‘If you canna abide me, what made you 
dance wi’ me so often?’ and, oh, laddie, 
that’s a question that has sung in my 
head since syne. 

“Tve telled you that we found out 
wha he was, and ’deed he made no secret 
ot. Up to the time he was twal year 
auld he had been a kent face in that part, 
for his mither was a Cullew woman called 
Mag Sandys, ay, and a single woman. 
She was a hard ane too, for when he was 
twal he flung oot o’ the house saying he 
would ne’er come back, and she said he 
shouldna run awa’ wi’ thae new boots 
on, so she took the boots aff him and 
let him go. 
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“He was a grown man afore mair 
was heard o’ him, and syne stories came 
saying he was at Redlintie playing queer 
games wi his father. His father was 
gauger there, that’s exciseman, a Mr. 
Cray, wha got his wife out o’ Thrums, 
and even when he was courting her (so 
they say) had the heart to be ower chief 
wi this other woman. Weel, Magerful 
Tam, as he was called through being so 
masterful, cast up at Redlintie frae none 
kent whaur, gey desperate for siller, but 
wi’ a black coat on his back, and he 
said that all he wanted was to be owned 
as the gauger’s son. Mr. Cray said 
there was no proof that he was his son, 
and syne the queer sport began. Your 
father had noticed he was like Mr. Cray, 
except in the beard, and so he had his 
beard clippit the same, and he got haud 
o’ some weel-kent claethes o’ the gauger’s 
that had been presented to a poor body, 
and he learned up a’ the gauger’s tricks 
of speech and walking, especially a 
droll w’y he had o’ taking snuff and 
syne flinging back his head. They were 
as like as buckies after that, and soon 
there was a toon about it, for one day 
ladies would find that they had been 
bowing to the son thinking he was the 
father, and the next they cut the father 
dead, mistaking him for the son; and 
a report spread to the head office o’ 
the excise that the gauger of Redlintie 
spent his evenings at a public house, 
singing ‘The De'il’s awa’ wi’ the Excise- 
man.’ Tam drank nows and nans, and 
it ga’e Mr. Cray a turn to see him come 
rolling yont the street, just as if it was 
himsel in a looking-glass. He was a se- 
date-living man now, but chiefly because 
his wife kept him in good control, and 
this sight brought back auld times so 
vive to him, that he a kind of mistook 
which ane he was, and took to drop- 
ping, forgetful-like, into public-houses 
again. It was high time Tam should be 
got oot o’ the place, and they did man- 
age to bribe him into leaving, though no 
easily, for it had been fine sport to him, 
and to make a sensation was what he 
valued abune all things. We heard that 
he gaed back to Redlintie a curran years 
after, but both the gauger and his wife 
were dead, and I ken that he didna troub- 
le the twa daughtors. They were Miss 
Ailie and Miss Kitty, and as they werena 
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left as weel aff as was expected they 
came to Thrums, which had been their 
mother’s town, and started a school for 
the gentry there. I dinna doubt but 
what it’s the school that Esther Auld’s 
laddie is at. 

“So after being lang lost sight o’ he 
turned up at Cullew, wi’ what looked to 
simple folk a fortune in his pouches, 
and half a dozen ontrue stories about 
how he made it. He had come to make 
a show o’ himsel’ afore his mither, and I 
dare say to gi’e her some gold, for he was 
aye ready to gi’e when he had, I'll say 
that for him ; but she had flitted to some 
unkent place, and so he bade on some 
weeks at the Cullew public. He cared- 
na whether the folk praised or blamed 
him so lang as they wondered at him, 
and queer stories about his doings was 
aye on the road to Thrums. One was 
that he gave wild suppers to whaever 
would come ; another that he gaed to the 
kirk just for the glory of flinging a sov- 
ereign into the plate wi’ a clatter; an- 
other that when he lay sleeping on twa 
chairs, gold and silver dribbled oot o’ 
his trouser pouches to the floor. 

“There was an ugly story too, aboot 
a lassie, that led to his leaving the place 
and coming to Thrums, after he had 
near killed the Cullew smith in a fight. 
The first I heard o’ his being in Thrums 
was when Aaron Latta walked into my 
granny’s house and said there was a 
strange man at the Tappit Hen public 
standing drink to ony that would tak’, 
and boasting that he had but to waggle 
his finger to make me gi’e Aaron up. I 
gaed wi Aaron and looked in at the 
window, but I kent wha it was afore I 
looked. If Aaron had just gone in and 
struck him! All decent women, laddie, 
hasa horror of being fought about. I’m 
no sure but what that’s just the differ- 
ence atween guid anes and ill anes, but 
this man had a power ower me; and if 
Aaron had just struck him! Instead o’ 
meddling he turned white, and I could- 
na help contrasting them, and thinking 
how masterful your father looked. Fine 
I kent he was a brute, and yet I couldna 
help admiring him for looking so mager- 
ful. 


« He bade on at the Tappit Hen, fling- 
ing his siller aboot in the way that made 
him a king at Cullew, but no molest- 
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ing Miss Ailie and Miss Kitty, which all 
but me thought was what he had come 
to Thrums to do. Aaron and me was 
cried for the first time the Sabbath af- 
ter he came, and the next Sabbath for 
the second time, but afore that he was 
aye getting in my road and speaking to 
me, but Iran frae him and hod frae him 
when I could, and he said the reason I 
did that was because I kent his will was 
stronger than mine. He was aye saying 
things that made me think he saw down 
to the bottom o’ my soul; what I didna 
understand was that in mastering other 
women he had been learning to master 
me. Ay, but though I thought ower 
muckle aboot him, never did I speak him 
fair. I loo’ed Aaron wi’ all my heart, and 
your fathor kent it; and that, I doubt, 
was what made him so keen, for, oh, but 
he was vain ! 

“And now we've come to the night 
I’m so sweer to speak aboot. She was 
a good happy lassie that gaed into the 
Den that moonlight night wi’ Aaron’s 
arm round her, ut it was another wom- 
an that came oot. We thought we had 
the Den to oursel’s, and as we sat on the 
Shoaging Stane at the Cuttle Well, 
Aaron wrote wi’ a stick on the ground 
‘Jean Latta,’ and prigged wi’ me to 
look at it, but I spread my hands ower 
my face, and he didna ken that I was 
keeking at it through my fingers all the 
time. We was so taen up with our- 
sel’s that we saw nobody coming, and 
all at once there was your father by the 
side o’ us! ‘ You've written the wrong 
name, Aaron,’ he said, jeering and 
pointing with his foot at the letters ; ‘it 
should be Jean Sandys.’ 

“ Aaron said not a word, but I had a 
presentiment of ill, andI cried, ‘Dinna 
lethim change the name, Aaron!’ Your 
father had been to change it himsel’, 
but at that he had a new thait, and he 
said, ‘No, Ill no’ do it; your brave 
Aaron shall do it for me.’ 

‘** Laddie, it doesna do fora man to be 
a coward afore a woman that’s fond o’ 
him. A woman will thole a man’s being 
onything except like hersel’, When I 
was sure Aaron was a coward I stood 
still as death, waiting to ken wha’s I 
was to be. 

* Aaron did it. He was loath, but 
your father crushed him to the ground, 
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and said do it he should, and warned 
him too that if he did it he would lose 
me, bantering him and cowing him and 
advising him no’ to shame me, all ina 
breath. He kent so weel, you see, what 
was in my mind, and aye there was that 
triumphing laugh ahint his face. If 
Aaron had fought and been beaten, even 
if he had just lain there and let the man 
strike away, if he had done onything ex- 
cept what he was bidden, he would have 
won, for it would have broken your fa- 
ther’s power ower me. But to write the 
word! It was like dishonoring me to 
save his ain skin, and your father took 
good care he should ken it. You've 
heard me crying to Aaron in my sleep, 
but it wasna for him I cried, it was 
for his fireside. All the love I had for 
him, and it was muckle, was skailed 
forever that night at the Cuttle Well. 
Without alook ahint me awa’ I gaed wi’ 
my master, and I had no more will to 
resist him—and oh, man, man, when I 
came to mysel’ next morning I wished 
I had never been born ! 

“The men folk saw that Aaron had 
shamed them, and they werena quite so 
set agin me as the women, wha had 
guessed the truth, though they couldna 
be sure o't. Sair I pitied mysel’, and sair 
I grat, but only when none was looking. 
The mair they miscalled me the higher 
Iheld my head, and I hung on your 
father’s arm as ifI adored him, and I 
boasted about his office and his clerk in 
London till they believed what I didna 
believe a word o’ myself. 

“ But though I put sic a brave face 
on’t, I was near demented in case he 
shouldna marry me, and he kent that 
and jokit me aboot it. Dinna think I 
was fond o’ him; [hated him now. And 
dinna think his masterfulness had ony 
mair power ower me; his power was 
broken forever when I woke up that 
weary morning. But that was ower 
late, and to wait on by mysel’ in Thrums 
for what might happen, and me a single 
woman—I daredna! Sol flattered at 
him, and flattered at him, till I got the 
fool side o’ him, and he married me. 

“My granny let the marriage take 
place in her hoose, and he sent in so 
muckle meat and drink that some folk 
was willing to come. One came that 
wasna wanted. In the middle o’ the 
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marriage Aaron Latta, wha had refused 
to speak to onybody since that night, 
walked in wearing his blacks, wi’ crape 
on them, as if it was a funeral, and all 
he said was that he had come to see 
Jean Myles coffined. He gaed awa’ qui- 
etly as soon as we was married, but the 
crowd outside had fathomed his mean- 
ing, and abune the minister’s words I 
could hear them crying, ‘ Ay, it’s mair 
like a burial than a marriage!’ 

“* My heart was near breaking wi’ woe, 
but oh, I was awid they shouldna ken it, 
and the bravest thing I ever did was to 
sit through the supper that night, mak- 
ing muckle o’ your father, looking fond- 
like at him, laughing at his coarse jokes, 
and secretly hating him down to my very 
marrow a the time. The crowd got word 
o’ the on-goings, and they took a cruel 
revenge. A carriage had been ordered 
for nine o'clock to take us to Tilliedrum, 
whaur we would get the train to London, 
and when we heard it, as we thought, 
drive up to the door, ont we gaed, me 
on your father’s arm laughing, but wi’ 
my teeth set. But Aaron’s words had 
put an idea into their heads, though he 
didna intend it, and they had got out 
the hearse. It was the hearse they had 
brought to the door instead of a carriage. 

“We got awa’in a carriage in the 
tailend, and the stanes hitting it was 
all the good luck flung after me. It 
had just one horse, and I mind how I 
cried to Esther Auld, wha had been the 
first to throw, that when I came back 
it would be in a carriage and pair. 

“Aye I had pride! In the carriage 
your father telled me as a joke that he 
had got away without paying the sup- 
per, and that aboot all the money he 
had now, forby what was to pay our 
tickets to London, was the half-sover- 
eign on his watch-chain. But I was 
determined to ha’e Thrums think I had 
married grand, and as I had three pound 
six on me, the savings o’ all my days, I 
ga’e two pound o’'t to Malcolm Crabb, 
the driver, unbeknown to your father, 
but pretending it was frae him, and 
telled him to pay for the supper and 
the carriage wit. He said it was far 
ower muckle, but I just laughed, and 
said wealthy gentlemen like Mr. Sandys 
couldna be bothered to take back change, 
so Malcolm could keep what was ower. 
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Malcolm was the man Esther Auld had 
just married, and I counted on this 
maddening her and on Malcolm’s spread- 
ing the story through the toon. Laddie, 
I've kent since syne what it is to be 
without bite or sup, but I’ve never 
grudged that siller.” 

The poor woman had halted many 
times in her tale, and she was glad to 
make an end. “ You've furgotten what 
a life he led me in London,” she said, 
“and it could do you no good to hear it, 
though it might be a lesson to thae las- 
sies at the dancing-school wha think 
so much o’ masterful men. It was by 
betting at horse-races that your father 
made a living, and whiles he was large 
o siller, but that didna last, and I 
question whether he would ha’e stuck 
to me if I hadna got wark. Weel, he’s 
gone, and the Thrums folk’ll soon ken 
the truth aboot Jean Myles now.” 

She paused, and then cried, with ex- 
traordinary vehemence : “Oh, man, how 
I wish I could keep it frae them for ever 
and ever !” 

But presently she was calm again and 
she said: ‘ What I’ve been telling you, 
you can understand little o’ the now, 
but some o't will come back to you 
when you're a grown man, and if you're 
magerful and have some lassie in your 
grip, may be for the memory of her that 
bore you, you'll let the poor thing awa’.” 

And she asked him to add this to his 
nightly prayer: “ O God, keep me from 
being a magerful man!” and to teach 
this other prayer to Elspeth, “O God, 
whatever is to be my fate, may I never 
be one of them that bow the knee to 
magerful men, and if I was born like 
that and canna help it,O take me up to 
heaven afore I’m fil't.” 

The wardrobe was invisible in the 
darkness, but they could still hear Els- 
peth’s breathing as she slept, and instead 
of answering at once, the exhausted 
woman listened long to it, as if she 
would fain carry away with her to the 
other world the memory of that sweet 
sound. 

“If you gang to Thrums,’ 


> 


she said 


at last, “you may hear my story frae 
some that winta spare me in the telling ; 
but should Elspeth be wi’ you at sic 
times, dinna answer back ; 
quietly away wi’ her. 


just slip 
She’s so young 
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that she’ll soon forget all about her life 
in London and all about me, and that’ll 
be best for her. I would like her lassie- 
hood to be bright and free frae cares, 
as if there had never been sic a woman 
as me. But laddie, oh, my laddie, dinna 
you forget me ; you and me had him to 
thole thegither, dinna you forget me! 
Watch ower your little sister by day 
and hap her by night, and when the 
time comes that a man wants her—if he 
be magerful, tell her my story at once. 
But gin she loves one that is her ain 
true love, dinna rub off the bloom, lad- 
die, with a word about me. Let her 
and him gang to the Cuttle Well, as 
Aaron and me gaed, kenning no guile 
and thinking none, and with their arms 
round one another’s waists. But when 
her wedding-day comes round . 
Her words broke in a sob and she 
cried : “I see them, I see them standing 
up thegither afore the minister! Oh! 
you lad, you lad that’s to be married 
to my Elspeth, turn your face and let me 
see that you’re no’ a magerful man!” 
But the lad did not turn his face, and 
when she spoke next it was to Tommy. 
“In the bottom o’ my kist there’s a 
little silver teapot. It’s no’ real silver, 
but it’s fell bonny. I bought it for 
Elspeth twa or three months back when 
I saw I couldna last the winter. I bought 
it to her for a marriage present. She’s 
no’ to see it till her wedding-day comes 
round. Syne you're to gi’e it to her, man, 
and say it’s with her mother’s love. Tell 
her all about me, for it canna harm her 
then. Tell her of the fool lies I sent to 
Thrums, but dinna forget what a bonny 
place I thought it all the time, nor how 
I stood on many a driech night at the 
corner of that street, looking so waeful 
at the lighted windows, and hungering 
for the wring of a Thrums hand or the 
sound of the Thrums word, and all the 
time the shrewd blasts cutting through 
my thin trails of claithes. Tell her, 
man, how you and me spent this night, 
and howI fought to keep my hoast down 
so as no’ to waken her. Mind that what- 
ever I have been, I was aye fond o’ my 
bairns, and slaved for them till I dropped. 
She'll have lang forgotten what I was 
like, and it’s just as weel, but yet— Look 
at me, Tommy, look lang, lang, so as 
you'll be able to call up my face as it 
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was on the far-back night when I telled 
you my mournful story. Na, you canna 
see in the dark, but haud my hand, haud 
it tight, so that, when you tell Elspeth, 
youll mind how hot it was, and the 
skin loose on it; and put your hand on 
my cheeks, man, and feel how wet they 
are wi’ sorrowful tears, and lay it on my 
breast, so that you can tell her how I was 
shrunk awa’. And if she greets for her 
mother a whiley, let her greet.” 

The sobbing boy hugged his mother. 
“Do you think I'm an auld woman?” 
she said to him. 

“You're gey auld, are you no’?” he 
answered. 
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“Ay,” she said, ‘I’m gey auld; I’m 
nine and twenty. I was seventeen on 
the day when Aaron Latta gaed half- 
road in the cart wi’ me to Cullew, haud 
my hand aneath my shawl. He hadna 
spiered me, but I just kent.” 

Tommy remained in his mother’s bed 
for the rest of the night, and so many 
things were buzzing in his brain that 
not for an hour did he think it time to 
repeat his new prayer. At last he said, 
reverently : ““O God, keep me from be- 
ing a magerful man!” Then he opened 
his eyes to let God see that his prayer 
was ended, and added to himself : “ But 
I think I would fell like it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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summer sun lay hot and bur- 

densome on the motley roofs 
of Seville, riddling them with in- 
candescent light. On the horizon, 
like sails becalmed in a tropical 
sea, careened squadrons of cioud- 
lets, whitish and delicate, empha- 
sizing the implacable brilliancy of 
the azure. 

Between whitewashed walls the 
verdure of the patios drooped life- 
lessly. around the little fountains 
whose waters quivered upward, 
slender and silvery, to fall back into 
their stone basins, droning a cease- 
less song—mournful paraphrase of 
those scorching hours. As through 
a veil there trembled indistinctly 
the flowers, the leaves and fruits of 
orange and lemon trees, powdered 
with a stinging dust that rose from 
the streets where the trample of 
feet and the pungent smells from 
improvised frying - booths pro- 
claimed a feast-day—one of those 
days odorous and sonorous, breath- 
ing full the Bacchanalian spirit of 
pagan times that now and again 
bursts the bands with which cen- 
turies of Christianity have swathed 
the Spaniard. 


"T eammer 5 in mid-heaven a 
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Since morning Sevillians and country 
people had strolled along the streets, al- 
ways in one direction. One might have 
thought their goal was some church 
whose patron saint was honored on that 
day, but at high noon there are no spec- 
tacular services to excite the senses, 
none of the organ music with tumult- 
uous choir, none of the impassioned 
sermons so dear to the devout hearts of 
the Sevillians ; the sacred edifices are 
left to beggars dozing in corners, while 
the streets have the empty look of Afri- 
can villages simmering under an equa- 
torial sun. 

Yet the crowd increased as the hours 
grew, all classes elbowing each other 
good-naturedly, unmindful of the sti- 
fling air, the fiery baptism of heat from 
above, and the sharp cobble-stones be- 
neath, which made of those winding 
lanes a veritable martyr’s way. They 
sauntered, gossiping along, giving the 
delighted attention of children to any 
small incident of the moment, and when 
some youth, lifting his sombrero from 
his head, would whirl it in the air, 
shouting, at the top of his voice, a name, 


“Gallito!” they answered with quick- 
ened movements and guttural “Ole, 


Ole!” That name and the echoing 
“Ole!” coming more frequently, seemed 
to wake the passionate element in these 
indolent natures of the South. Meas- 
ured gestures, decorous stolidity gave 
place to vehement motion; the blood 
ran quickly, flushing the cheeks of the 
men and unveiling the fire in women’s 
eyes. 

On the wide boulevard above the 
bridge that joins the city with its sub- 
urb, Triana, a human river flowed riot- 
ously by the side of the silent Guadal- 
quiver. There all were Trianans, for 
none others would have risked being 
caught in such company—Cigar-makers, 
muleteers, gitanos, smugglers, surged 
in boisterous rout. Past the white 
walls against which stood out, like pig- 
ments on a painter's palette, the party- 
colored gowns of the women, whose only 
head-gear was the mantilla, which at 
once so charmingly betrays and conceals 
an Andalusian face. 

In the midst of that tumult a band 
of men and girls, shoulders locked, were 
pushing forward, their rapid chatter 
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broken by shouts and scuffling. A tall, 
swarthy fellow coming suddenly from 
behind seized on one of the band, and 
drew her to one side. Surprised and 
angered the girl struggled fiercely, 
swinging her lean arms till her captor 
caught and held them down. Unmind- 
ful of the incident her companions had 
already closed their ranks and were 
gone. 

“You must not go so fast, dearie,” 
the man drawled, in a jeering tone; 
“there’s time enough for seeing Gallito. 
What a pity hell never know how far 
and fast you’ve run for a sight of him.” 

His words and an instant’s tightening 
of his grasp made the girl, who had kept 
her face turned away, look up and catch 
his eye. Freeing a hand with a swift 
wrench, she struck it across his cheek. 

“Caramba! Pepe, take that for your 
jealous fooling. What a dolt you are, 
anyway, fit only to lie in the sun and 
sleep your wits away, if so be it you 
have any. Are you just out of bed? 
Did you think Id sit in the house all 
day to wait for your pleasure? When 
you have to do with me remember the 
late are losers.” 

She laughed, shaking the big gold 
hoops in her ears, to see the frown that 
drew the man’s heavy brows together. 

A market-woman passing by took up 
the badgering : 

“Hi! there, Pepe,” she called over 
her shoulder, « stir your long legs, we 
are bound to the bull-fight and you're 
just in time to help Pepita get along 
faster to her hero.” 

Pepe stood still in sudden confusion 
at this jeering, and the girl, leaving him, 
linked her arm in that of the market- 
woman. 

“What sport to have Gallito back,” 
she said. ‘They say he’s returned as 
rich as a prince. Eh, Carmen! it’s a 
fine thing to be first toreador of Spain, 
with pockets full of Mexican dollars and 
sombreros full of presents. Come, my 
poor Pepe, when will you get up cour- 
age to face a bull, a real Asturias, not 
the yearlings you prate about?” 

Making a parting grimace at her 
lover she darted off, and with prods of 
her sharp elbows and retorts from a 
tongue as sharp, fought her way through 
the thickening crowd. And when it 





beat against the closed doors of the 
bull-ring she had wedged herself to its 
front, that she might head the stampede 
up the passage-ways as the gates swung 
open. Scrambling, pushing, cursing, the 
swarm of figures issued from the out- 
lets to scatter far and wide over the as- 
cending tiers, subsiding by slow degrees 
and murmurously, in a flutter of fans 
and petticoats, like the bubbling froth 
of a spent wave. 

Pepe, following fast the glint of gold 
earrings, was at the heels of his nimble 
tormentor as she pounced upon and de- 
fended a seat on one of the benches in 
that popular portion of the plaza open 
to the glare of the sun. He sat down 
silent beside her, watching as she patted 
the kerchief about her neck into deco- 
rous folds and settled her bodice pulled 
askew in the scuffle. 

“Pepe? But, aren’t we in luck to be 
here to-day!” Pepe was silent. ‘ We’re 


going to have a great show,” the girl 
continued with complacent emphasis. 
‘Father saw the arrival of the bulls, 
and he says four of them are murder- 


ous. Ill wager Gallito will make them 
dance.” 

“Perhaps so, perhaps not, one can’t 
tell what bulls are like till they face the 
music,” answered Pepe, argumentatively. 

“True! you couldn’t; but any one 
with sense could by watching them 
when they are driven in. One sees how 
little you know about the thing from 
the way you talk. Boy, you speak wis- 
est when you keep silent.” 

“No one can tell,” Pepe recommenced; 
but finding Pepita paid him no further 
attention he continued his speech with 
shrugs of the shoulders. 

The girl, aware only of the place and 
the moment, moved restlessly on her 
seat, the dark red of excitement burn- 
ing on her high cheek-bones. Her eyes, 
jet in mother-of-pearl, roved over the 
arena among the thousand fans that 
fluttered like frightened birds about to 
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take their flight, and above whose gau- 
dy wings the eyes of the women shot 
glances, brusque, keen, resembling noth- 
ing so much as the twinkling reflections 
cast by wavelets dancing in the sun. 
The girl tapped her companion’s arm 
and pointed at the tier of boxes set apart 
for the aristocracy. 

* Look there, above the President’s 
box, at the blond sefiora with the head 
of yellow hair. Do you see?” 

The man nodded. “Well! 
her?” he said. 

“Only that though she is a lover of 
the sport she has not been to the 
bull-fights since Gallito went to 
Mexico. But now he is back 
again, seguida, so is she. She 
would not miss this first day for 
all the rings on her fingers. 

Pepe mine, can you get that 
through your noddle ?” 

“She is only one of a dozen.” 

“ Just so, the women are all 
love-mad about him. I love him 
myself. De veras! isn’t it a pity 
that Gallito will never know how 
far and fast I have run to see 
him.” And tilting her head to 
one side she surveyed her com- 
rade out of the corner of her eye. 

“Yes, you amuse yourself fine- 
ly as it happens, but you would 
sing another song if it had been 
you he married in the Sierras in- 
stead of that Mercedes, his fel- 
low-goatherd. Come, now, whet 
if I left you alone in the moun- 
tains and turned bull-fighter with 
a love in every house ?” 

“What if? "—his companion struck 
her arms akimbo, her eyes twinkling 
with savage humor—‘“ why, this,” and 
she drew her thumb across her throat. 

“That you would,” he answered, stir- 
ring involuntarily as though the knife- 
blade had tickled him, and throwing 
away his cigarette he bit his teeth in 
an obstinate silence. 

Suddenly the girl sat upright and 
alert. 

The first notes of the royal march 
sounded strident and vibrating on the 
pulseless air, and at that blare of trum- 
pets the gates of the arena swung back 
before the brilliant procession of the 
cuadrilla. With exaggerated dignity and 


what of 
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an air of chevaliers of past days the bull- 
fighters advanced in superb order to 
salute the President, dispersing after 
this ceremony like the atoms of a kalei- 
doscope. Some retired, while those re- 
maining disposed themselves here and 
there and waited, immobile and indif- 
ferent, their brave costumes, laced with 
gold, reflecting a thousand points of 
light. The President, rising, threw a 
heavy key to a mounted alguacil, who 
galloped with it to the bull-pen. The 
music ceased. By common impulse the 
audience craned forward as the low, 


There was a 


wooden gate moved up. 
rush of hoofs, a waving of handkerchiefs 
and the roar of many voices proclaimed 
“ El toro!” 

The dusky bull of Asturias stood fac- 
ing the clamor, a red line rimming his 
eyes, his spongy nostrils dilated in fierce 


astonishment. A moment he paused, 
his forehoofs planted, swaying his head 
from side to side, at the next, venting a 
low bellow, he charged forward, and a 
blinded horse in his path reared in 
agony falling heavily back on its rider. 
Chulos, with waving cloaks, hurried to 
the rescue, but the bull, sharply turning, 
scattered them to the barriers like mos- 
quitoes before a wind. 
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With frightful rapidity two other 
horses were gored to death, and beneath 
one lay a picador, wounded and uncon- 
scious. The banderillos, teasing the 
bull with their beribboned arrows 
watched his movements now with anx- 
ious eyes ; there was an air about him, 
a wiliness that meant he was of the 
true breed and would fight to kill. 

The amphitheatre was in tumult! 
“Bravo toro!” shrieked the populace, 
jumping on the benches. “ Bravo to- 
ro!” laughed a blond-haired woman 
from the shadow of her loge. The tu- 
mult hushed to whispers as a solitary 
figure entered the ring and came for- 
ward. ‘Gallito !”—the name was roared 
from fourteen thousand throats, feet 
beat a frantic tattoo, hats were thrown 
in the air. The toreador bowed, stand- 
ing quietly, as his eyes first seeking the 
woman whose fair head had drooped 
aside in shadow ran over the benches 
where gaudy kerchiefs fluttered in the 
uplifted hands of young girls. 

The bull, irritated by the continuous 
din, tossed his head in defiance. On 
seeing suddenly the toreador before 
him, he lowered his blood-stained front. 
Gallito, with sword under his capa, 
awaited the onward rush, and when it 
came slipped aside like a summer light- 
ning flash from a dun cloud booming 
thunder. Again and again the man 
twisted and turned just beyond tbe tips 
of the plunging horns, flirting his capa 
across his pursuer’s eyes, and once tap- 
ping him insultingly on the sweating 
hide. 

Wearied with resultless fury the bull 
stopped often to pant and blow the 
foam from his nostrils, while the tense 
muscles of his chest relaxed, and his 
eyes grew dull. Presently he stumbled 
to his knees. A torturing prick on the 
flank roused him to a last fury, and then 
the toreador, bounding back, stood alert 
and steeled for the final effort. With 
a bellow that was half a groan the 
brute gathered himself and came forg- 
ing heavily forward against the poised 
sword. The blade darted into his neck 
but failed to check the fury of the onset. 
It had struck a bone—it snapped—in 
the sideward jerk the man’s foot slipped 
and in a flash he was caught and flung 
in air. 
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A gurgle of horror strangled in the 
mouths of the people as Gallito struck 
the ground and lay inert. But in a mo- 
ment he moved, raised himself on his 
elbows and instinctively struggled to 
his feet. The bull had wheeled and 
was charging down on him again. There 
came a cry of warning from the crowd. 
With a swift look over his shoulder the 
man turned and tried to make for the 
barrier. 

Out of her loge leaned a woman, her 
features sharpened with terror, her lips 
drawn back from her teeth. Supporting 
herself with rigid arms she stared down- 
ward at the flying figure. The light 
swirled before her eyes, but through the 
blur she saw Gallito reach the barrier 
staggering, draw himself up and fall in 
a heap on the other side. 


acs toreador lies dying in his hotel. 
In the square without knots of peo- 
ple watch the windows, and passers-by 
stop to ask the news. The warm air vi- 
brates with a low mutter of lamentation 
and grumbling, sharpening at ,times into 
hoarse imprecations against the devil 
of a bull that has brought this calamity. 
Servants of grave demeanor come out 
to pin bulletins on the door, which some 
fellow able to decipher reads aloud to 
those nearest, and as ripples widen when 
a stone is dropped in water, so the word 
is repeated from mouth to mouth across 
the square and throughout the city. 

Impassioned comments follow each 
bulletin. 

“ What is that? Holy Virgin! is he 
worse ?” 

“Oh! hell come out all right yet. 
Gallito is tough.” 

“He has only himself to thank for it. 
He lost his nerve, anyone could see that.” 

“ Be quiet, can’t you ? and let people 
hear.” 

““Worse, worse! No hope for him. 
What will become now of our sport? 
There’s only one Gallito.” 

“They think hel die then?” ques- 
tions the black-eyed girl of yesterday. 

“So the doctors say,” answers Pepe, 
who has just caught the last news. 

The girl gazes moodily at the piece of 
foolscap on the door. 

“Go along, Pepe, tell me what it says 
on the paper,” and Pepe, obedient, 
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moves forward. In his wake there hur- 
ries a woman with the bewildered look 
of one strange to the place. Her clumsy 
clothes, her feet encased in rope sandals 
bespeak a peasant from the mountains. 
From the folds of her dusty shawl is- 
sues the whine of a baby. She lays 
hold of Pepe’s sleeve as he turns away 
after reading. 

* He is not dead—Gallito ? ” she cries, 
so shrilly that all around turn their 
heads. 

“ Be quiet! What are you screaming 
about ?” says Pepe, staring at her. 

“But I must see him,” the woman 
mutters, trying, with nervous fingers, to 
open the door. 

“See him? You? You beggar! 
Do you want to pester a dying man? 
Be off!” 

Moved by the same feeling and with 
angry looks the people about draw 
close to the woman, when the rapid ap- 
proach of a carriage scatters them. A 
footman springs to the ground, while the 
high-stepping horses lie back on their 
haunches at the jerk of the reins. Then 
the hotel door opens and a liveried ser- 
vant, half stumbling over the peasant, 
hurries to answer a beckoning hand at 
the carriage window. But the peasant 
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catches his arm. In a broken voice, 
imperative with her anguish, she cries: 

“Let me see the senor Gallito, my 
Gallito!” 

The valet turns an indignant glance 
on the dirty hand grasping his sleeve. 

“ Let go!” 

* But I am his wife, senor.” 

“His wife! What of that?” 

Pushing her away he runs down the 
steps, smoothing his vexed countenance 
into respectful deference as he whispers 
the last news of the sick room to the 
blond patrician who does not deign to 
conceal her pallid face behind the cur- 
tains of her carriage window. 

The peasant hesitates before she turns 
slowly away, hugging tightly the infant 
that clutches her bosom, as much to feel 
its caress as to bestow her own passion- 
ateones. .. . 

Going she knows not where, and with 
uncertain steps, she crosses the square. 
The people eye her with a feeling—half- 
curiosity, half-admiration—that she 
with all her ragged misery yet belongs 
to the toreador—and exhales in her pass- 
ing something of that dying hero— 

“Poor creature !”—and then—“ but 
she is his wife, and it is his child on her 
arm |!” 
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campaign of 1888 the Democrats 

found their programme ready 
made. Cleveland’s administration, si- 
lencing his enemies within the party, 
made him the inevitable nominee, while 
his bold advocacy of reform in our fiscal 
policy determined the line on which the 
campaign must be won or lost. To 
humor the West and to show that it was 
a Democratic, not a Mugwump ticket, 
Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, was named 
for Vice-President. The Republicans’ 
path was less clear. That they must 
lift the banner of high protection was 
certain; but who should be the bear- 
er of it was in doubt till after the Con- 
vention sat. At the last moment Mr. 
Blaine refused to run. The opening 
ballot revealed Sherman in the lead, 
Gresham next. The second and third 
ballots brought Alger to Gresham’s 
side. On the fourth, Benjamin Harri- 
son, of Indiana, loomed into prominence, 
falling only eighteen votes short of 
Sherman. Mr. Harrison was the grand- 
son of President William Henry Har- 
rison, therefore great-grandson of Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
the ardent Revolutionary patriot, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Thoroughly educated and already a 
successful lawyer, Mr. Harrison was, in 
1860, made Reporter of Decisions to the 
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Indiana Supreme Court. When the war 
came on, obeying the spirit that in his 
grandfather had won at Tippecanoe and 
the Thames, he volunteered and was ap- 
pointed colonel. Gallant services un- 
der Sherman at Resaca and Peach Tree 
Creek made him a brevet brigadier. 
Owing to his character, his lineage, his 
fine war record, his power as a speaker, 
and his popularity in a pivotal State, 
he was a prominent figure in politics 
not only in Indiana but, more and more, 
nationally. Defeated for the Indiana 
governorship in 1876, by a small mar- 
gin, he was afterward elected United 
States Senator, serving from 1881 to 
1887. In 1880 Indiana presented him 
to the Republican National Convention 
as her favorite son, and from this time, 
particularly in the West, he was thought 
of as a presidential possibility. Eclipsed 
by Blaine in 1884, he came forward 
again in 1888, this time to win. He 
was nominated on the eighth ballot, 
and the name of Levi P. Morton, of 
New York, was at once placed beneath 
his on the ticket. 

In the campaign which succeeded, 
personalities had no place. Harrison’s 
ability was much underrated in the 
East, for which reason, it was thought, 
the managers kept him mainly near 
home. But his reputation was above 
reproach ; while, fortunately for the 
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party, no Republicans cared to revive 
the mean charges against Cleveland so 
assiduously circulated four years be- 
fore. Instead of defamation both sides 
resorted to a cleanlier and more useful 
device, the political club, whose evolu- 
tion was a feature of this campaign. 
By August, 1887, 6,500 Republican 
clubs were reported, claiming a mem- 
bership of a million voters. Before the 
election Indiana had 1,100 Republican 
Clubs, New York 1,400. The Demo- 
crats, less successful than their oppo- 
nents, yet organized about three thou- 
sand clubs, which were combined in a 
National Association, to correspond to 
the Republican League of the United 
States. Numerous reform and _ tariff 
reform clubs, different from the clubs 
just mentioned, worked for Democrat- 
ic success. This, for most of the cam- 
paign, seemed assured, and the reverse 
outcome surprised many in both parties. 
The causes of it, however, were not far 
to seek. 

The Federal patronage, as always, 
benumbed the activities of the Admin- 
istration and whetted the Opposition. 


The office-holder army, of course, toiled 
and contributed for the Democracy’s 
success ; but operating as counter- 
weights to office-holders were an equal 


or greater number of soured office- 
seekers, each with his little following, 
who had been “turned down” by 
the Administration. The Opposition, 
on the other hand, commanded a force 
of earnest and harmonious workers, 
some impelled by patriotism, more, 
perhaps, by hopes of “recognition ” in 
case their cause won. Thus the crav- 
ing of both sides for political “swag” 
worked against the Democratic Party. 
Though the tone of the campaign gave 
little hope of improvement should 
Harrison be elected, a large number 
of civil- service reformers indignantly 
deserted Cleveland owing to his prac- 
tical renunciation of their faith. The 
public at large resented the loss which 
the service had suffered through changes 
in office-holders. Democratic blunders 
thrust the sectional issue needlessly 
to the fore. The Rebel flag incident, 
Mr. Cleveland’s fishing trip on Deco- 
ration Day, the choice of Mr. Mills, a 
Southerner, to lead the tariff fight in 
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Congress, and the prominence of South- 
erners among the Democratic cam- 
paign orators at the North, were themes 
of countless diatribes. 


THE SACKVILLE-WEST INCIDENT 


A cLtEvER Republican ruse, to exhibit 
Mr. Cleveland as “un-American,” was 
played by means of the following 
“fake” letter to the British Minister 
at Washington, D. C., dated Ramona, 
Cal., September 4, 1888 : 


“Sr: The gravity of the political 
situation here, and the duties of those 
voters who are of English birth, but 
still consider England the motherland, 
constitutes the apology I hereby offer 
for intruding for information. Mr. 
Cleveland’s message to Congress on the 
fishery question justly excites our alarm 
and compels us to seek further knowl- 
edge before finally casting our votes for 
him as we intended to do. Many Eng- 
lish citizens have for years refrained 
from being naturalized, as they thought 
no good would accrue from the act, but 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration has been 
so favorable and friendly toward Eng- 
land, so kind in not enforcing the re- 
taliatory act passed by Congress, so 
sound on the free-trade question and 
so hostile to the dynamite schools of 
Ireland, that by the hundreds—yes, by 
the thousands—they have become nat- 
uralized for the express purpose of help- 
ing to elect him over again, the one 
above all of American politicians they 
considered their own and their coun- 
try’s best friend. I am one of these 
unfortunates with a right to vote for 
President in November. I am unable 
to understand for whom I shall cast my 
ballot, when but one month ago I was 
sure that Mr. Cleveland was the man. 
If Cleveland was pursuing a new policy 
toward Canada, temporarily only and 
for the sake of obtaining popularity 
and continuation of his office four years 
more, but intends to cease his policy 
when his re-election in November is se- 
cured, and again favor England’s inter- 
est, then I should have no further doubt, 
but go forward and vote for him. I 
know of no one better able to direct 
me, sir, and I most respectfully ask 








Levi P. Morton, 


your advice in the matter. I will 
further add that the two men, Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, are very 
evenly matched, and a few votes might 
elect either one. Mr. Harrison is a 
high-tariff man, a believer on the Amer- 
ican side of all questions, and undoubt- 
edly an enemy to British interests gen- 
erally. This State is equally divided 
between the parties, and a mere hand- 
ful of our naturalized countrymen can 
turn it either way. When it is remem- 
bered that a small State (Colorado) de- 
feated Mr. Tilden in 1876, and elected 











Benjamin Harrison. 
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Thomas B. Reed. 
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William McKinley. 


Hayes, the Republican, the importance 
of California is at once apparent to all. 

“As you are the fountain-head of 
knowledge on the question, and know 
whether Mr. Cleveland’s policy is tem- 
porary only, and whether he will, as 
soon as he secures another term of four 
years in the Presidency, suspend it for 
one of friendship and free trade, I ap- 
ply to you privately and confidential- 
ly for information which shall in turn 
be treated as entirely secret. Such in- 
formation would put me at rest myself, 
and if favorable to Mr. Cleveland enable 
me on my own responsibility to assure 
many of my countrymen that they would 
do England a service by voting for 
Cleveland and against the Republican 
system of tariff. As I before observed, 
we know not what to do, but look for 
more light on a mysterious subject, 
which the sooner it comes will better 
serve true Englishmen in casting their 
votes. 

‘Yours, very respectfully, 
*‘CuarLes F. Murcatson.” 


The Minister replied : 


“Sir: I am in receipt of your letter 
of the 4th inst. and beg to say that I 
fully appreciate the difficulty in which 
you find yourself in casting your vote. 
You are probably aware that any po- 
litical party which openly favored the 
mother country at the present moment 
would lose popularity, and that the 
party in power is fully aware of the fact. 
The party, however, is, I believe, still 
desirous of maintaining friendly rela- 
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tions with Great Britain, 
and still desirous of set- 
tling all questions with 
Canada which have been, 
unfortunately, reopened 
since the retraction of the 
treaty by the Republican 
majority in the Senate and 
by the President’s message 
to which you allude. All 
allowances must, there- 
fore, be made for the po- 
litical situation as regards 
the Presidential election 
thus created. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to predict 
the course which Presi- 
dent Cleveland may pur- 
sue in the matter of retal- 
iation should he be elected ; but there is 
every reason to believe that, while up- 
holding the position he has taken, he 
will manifest a spirit of conciliation in 











The Equestrian Statue of Robert E. Lee on the Allen Plot, 
West End, Richmond, Va. Unveiled May 29, 1890. An- 
tonin Mercié, Sculptor. Shows Lee as he appeared at 
the Battle of Gettysburg. 

(The pedestal is forty feet high, and the statue twenty. The 

picture shows the pedestal cut on both sides.) 


Henry W. 


From a photograph by Motes. 


dealing with the question 
involved in his message. 
I enclose an article from 
the New York Times of 
August 22d, and remain 
yours faithfully, 

“LS. Sackvitie- WEst.” 


This correspondence 
was published on October 
24th, and instantly took 
effect. Sir Sackville-West 
was famous. His photo- 
graphs were in demand, 
and a dime museum man- 
ager offered him $2,000 a 
week to hold two levées 
daily in his ‘ palatial mu- 
seum.” The President at 
first inclined to ignore the incident, 





Grady. 
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The Statue of Thomas J. Jackson at Lexington, Va. Un- 
veiled July 21, 1891, the Thirtieth Anniversary of the First 
Battle of Manassas, where he gained his sobriquet of 
‘* Stonewall."’ E. B. Valentine, Sculptor. 

(The face is from a death-mask by Volk, and the pedestal 
covers the vault where are the bodies of Jackson and 
his two daughters.) 
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The — of ot Ward Beecher in the City Hall Park, we N.Y. 


John Q. A. Ward, Sculptor. Unveiled June 25, 


but changed when a member of the 
Cabinet received from the Democrat- 
ic National Committee the following: 
“Does the President know that the 
Irish vote is slipping out of our hands 
because of diplomatic shilly - shally - 
ing? See Lamont at once. Some- 
thing ought to be done to-day.” Some- 
thing was done. On October 30th the 
Minister was notified that he was a per- 
sona non grata. His recall was asked 
for but refused, whereupon his pass- 
ports were delivered to him. The Eng- 
lish Government resented this, and re- 
fused to fill the vacancy during the 
remaining months of Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration. An influential newspaper, 
friendly to the President, has said: “If 
President Cleveland had resisted the 
clamor he could not have suffered any 
more complete defeat than that which 
he was called upon to endure, while 
he would have had the consciousness 
of having acted in a manly, upright, and 
courageous manner, with full appreci- 
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ee one friendly government 
should extend to another. 
But this was one of the in- 
stances in President Cleve- 
land’s career in which the 
cunning of the politician 
outweighed the judgment 
of the statesman, and he 
caused the recall of Minis- 
ter Sackville for reasons 
and in a manner that will 
always stand in history as 
an instance of contemptible 
personal weakness. The 
other side played a dema- 
gogic trick to capture the 
Irish vote; the President 
of the United States tried 
to outwit them by a piece 
of trickery of even larger 
dimensions, and, as in this 
instance he deserved, failed 
of his purpose.” 





THE TARIFF ISSUE 


THE election, after all, 
turned mainly upon the 
tariff issue. Smarting un- 
der his defeat in 1884, Mr. 
Blaine had written: “I was 
not sustained in the canvass by many 
who had personally a far greater stake 
than I. They are likely to have leis- 
ure for reflection and for a cool cal- 
culation of the small sums they were 
asked in vain to contribute.” This 
prophecy came true. In 1888 the Re- 
publicans screamed that protection was 
on trial for its life. Many Democrats 
held the same view of the contest, 
inveighing against protection as pure 
robbery. Others, to be sure, taking 
cue from Mr. Cleveland’s 1887 tariff 
message, urged simply a reduction in 
protective rates ; but they usually did 
this with arguments which would have 
served equally well in a plea for out 
and out free trade. The Mills Bill was 
to a great extent constructed on the 
tariff-for-revenue theory, dutying at 
snug rates good revenue articles that 
needed no protection, and at low rates 
many which, it was alleged, could not 
be produced in the United States with- 
out protection. Henry George, who 
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** Boomers’ in Camp just Outside the Line, April 21, 
1889, Waiting for the Opening of the Oklahoma 
Lands Next Day. 


From a photograph by C. P. Rich. 



































wished every custom-house in the land 
levelled, took the stump for Cleveland. 
Republican orators and organs pictured 
“ British free trade ” as the sure conse- 
quence of a victory for Cleveland. 
“British goods would flood us; our 


manufacturers, the Home Market gone, 
would be driven to a competition—in 
which they must fail—with the pauper- 
made products of Europe; farming 
would be our sole great industry ; 
wages would vastly fall or cease alto- 
gether.” Whether solid argument, or 


sophistry, which a longer campaign of 
education would have dispelled, these 
considerations had powerful effect. 
Startled at prospects so terrible, peo- 
ple voted to uphold the “American 
System.” The worst tug of war oc- 
curred in New York State. “Iama 
Democrat,” said Governor Hill on every 
occasion ; yet he and his friends dis- 
liked the Administration, and were 
widely believed to connive at the trad- 
ing of Democratic votes for Harrison in 
return for Republican votes for Hill. 





























A General View of the Town of Guthrie on 
April 24, 1889, the Second Day After the 
Opening 


From a photograph by C. P. Rich. 
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A View along Oklahoma Avenue, Guthrie, on May 10, 1889. 


“Harrison and Hill” flags waved over 
liquor-saloons in nearly every city and 
large town of the State. Many a Demo- 


cratic meeting was addressed by one 
speaker who extolled the President but 
would not say a word for the Governor ; 
then by another who eloquently lauded 
the Governor but ignored the Presi- 
dent. 

To all this it is unfortunately neces- 


sary to add that the 1888 election was 
among the most corrupt in our history. 
The campaign is estimated to have cost 
the two parties $6,000,000. Assess- 
ments on office-holders were largely re- 
lied upon to replenish the Democrats’ 
campaign treasury, though goodly sub- 


sidies came in from other sources. 
But with “soap,” recurring to Presi- 
dent Arthur’s figure, the Republicans 
were better supplied than their rivals. 
The manufacturers of the country re- 
garded their. interests and even their 
honor as assailed, and contributed gen- 
erously as often as the Republican hat 
went round. Special store of ‘the 
needful ” was laid out in Indiana, where 
no resource which could assist the Re- 
publican victory was left untried. 

The National Republican Committee, 
wrote the party managers in that State, 
** Divide the floaters into blocks of five 
and put a trusted man with necessary 
funds in charge of these five, and make 
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Oklahoma Avenue, as it Appeared on May 10, 1893, during Governor Noble's Visit. 


WESTERN CITY—GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
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Sioux Indians about to Take Part in a ‘‘ Ghost Dance." 


(During the ‘‘ Messiah Craze.”’) 


From a photograph in the possesston of H. F. Denton 


him responsible that none get away, and 
that all vote our ticket.” William W. 
Dudley, Treasurer of the Committee, 
was alleged to have written this. Af- 
ter election a complaint was brought 


against him for bribery, but the grand 


jury found no indictment. The man- 
date to the State workers was obeyed. 
In one place, on “the night before 
election, more than a hundred of the 
‘floaters’ had been collected in various 
buildings, with sentries to guard them 
against surprise by the 
foe.” Wagon-loads of 
them were taken into 
the surrounding coun- 
try, ready to be rushed 
to the polls at sunrise 
before they could fall 
into the hands of the 
enemy. In this partic- 
ular market the price 
of votes had risen since 
1880 from $2 to about 
$15. Experts referred 
the advance not to dim- 
inution in the supply 
of purchasable voters, 
but rather to increase 
in the demand for them 
occasioned by the im- 
portance of Indiana’s 
vote. At the election more than eleven 
million ballots were cast, yet so closely 
balanced were the parties that a change 


A Disbeliever in the ‘‘ Messiah.”’ 
From a photograph by H. F. Denton. 


of ten thousand in Indiana and New 
York, both of which went for Harrison, 
would have re-elected Cleveland. As it 
was, his popular vote, of 5,540,329, ex- 
ceeded Harrison's, of 5,489,853, by 100,- 
476. The Republicans held the Senate 
and won a face majority of ten in the 
House, somewhat increased by unseat- 
ing and seating subsequently. In New 
York, because, apparently, of the trad- 
ing referred to, Hill was re-elected Gov- 
ernor. 


A NEW ERA IN 


In 1890 and 1891 an 
old cycle appears dis- 
tinctly merging into a 
new. Memorials rising 
on every hand shocked 
one with the sense that 
familiar figures and re- 
cent issues were already 
of the past. These two 
years saw monuments 
raised to Horace Gree- 
ley, Robert E. Lee, 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
Stonewall Jackson, 
Garfield, and Grant. 
The year of Grant’s 
death was also that of 
Hendricks’s, to whom 
a statue was speedily erected in Indi- 
anapolis. The next year Logan, Ar- 
thur, and Hancock departed. General 
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Sheridan died in 1888. In 1891 Gen- 
eral Sherman and Admiral Porter fell 
within a day of each other. Gen- 
eral Johnston, who had been a pall- 


bearer at the funeral of each, rejoined 


them in alittle overamonth. All these 
heroes of the war followed Grant to the 
tomb in 1885, and had now followed 
him beyond it. A monument just 





The Crook Commission Holding a Conference 
with the Sioux Indians at Lower Brule Agen- 
cy, S.D., July 3, 1889. 


(The negotiations led to the opening for settlers 
of nine miliion acres of the Sioux reservation 
on February 10, 1890) 


reared at Atlanta was a reminder of 
Henry W. Grady’s recent death, in which 
the morning star of the New South 
fadedfromoursky. The fraternal strife 
ending in 1865 began to seem a far 
memory. The locality of Lee’s monu- 
ment at Richmond, amid streets and 
avenues, was farm-land at the time Lee 
and his army were protecting the city. 








Settlers Passing Through Chamberlain, S. D., on their Way to the Lands 


Acquired by the Treaty with the Sioux. 
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Robert E. Pattison 


From a photograph by Gutekunst 


The unveiling, May 29, 1890, was indeed 
no little of a Confederate occasion. 
Fitzhugh Lee, Joseph E. Johnston, 
Jubal Early, Longstreet, and Gordon 
were all in attendance and warmly re- 
ceived. The Lost Cause was mentioned, 
but little was said or done to indicate 
that any regretted its loss. The Con- 
federate flag was displayed, but not in 
derogation of the Stars and Stripes. 
Grady’s death was lamented nowhere 
more sincerely than at the North. His 
clever speeches at the New England So- 
ciety’s New York dinner, in 1886. and at 
the Merchants’ Club dinner in Boston, 
shortly before his death, 











Allen G. Thurman. 


Roger Q. Mills. 


Bill, the Dependent Pensions Bill, and 
the McKinley Tariff Bill. Only the last 
two became laws, and but one of these 
now survives. 

To enact any of those bills required 
certain parliamentary innovations, which 
were triumphantly carried through by 
the Speaker of the House in the Fifty- 
first Congress, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
of Maine. One of them was this Speak- 
er’s practice of declining to entertain 
dilatory motions ; another, more impor- 
tant, his order to the clerk to register, 
as “Present and not voting,” those 
whom he saw endeavoring by stubborn 

silence to break a quorum. 





December 23, 1889, had 
brought him fame. 


THREE REPUBLICAN 
URES 


MEAS- 


Mr. Biatne was the 
most eminent of the older 
statesmen surviving, and 
President Harrison could 
not do otherwise than 
make him Secretary of 
State; but even he was 
now hardly so conspicu- 
ous as the younger lead- 
ers, McKinley, Lodge, and 
Reed. This became notice- 
able when the elec‘ion of Harrison and 
a Republican House yielded the Re- 
publicans power to initiate their poli- 
cy. This policy was mainly embodied in 
three measures, the Federal Elections 





President Balmaceda, of Chili. 


The Constitution provides 
that a majority of either 
House shall be a quorum 
for the transaction of busi- 
ness. Although the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms is empow- 
ered to compel the pres- 
ence of members, yet, 
hitherto, unless a majority 
of the House answered to 
their names, no majority 
was recorded as “ pres- 
ent,” and legislation could 
be blocked. As the tra- 
ditional safeguard of mi- 
norities and as compressed 
air - brake on majority ac- 
tion, silence was indeed golden. Un- 
der the Reed theory, since adopted, that 
the House may, through the Speaker, 
determine the presence of a quorum 
in its own way, the Speaker’s or the 
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Clerk’s eye was substi- 
tuted for the voice of 
any recalcitrant mem- 
ber in demonstrating 
the member's presence. 
The most strenuous op- 
position met the at- 
tempt to enforce this 
new rule. On the 
**Yeas-and- Nays” or 
at any roll-call some 
Democrats would 
dodge out of sight, oth- 
ers start to rush from 
the Chamber, to be con- 
fronted by closed doors. 
Once Mr. Kilgore, of 
Texas, kicked down a 
door to make good his 
escape. Till resistance 
proved vain, the minor- 
ity would at each test 
rave round the Cham- 
ber like so many caged 
tigers, furious but pow- 
A View After the Johnstown erless to claw the “ ty- 
Flood. Looking Across : “» 
the Great Drift tothe Penn. rant from his throne. 
Sane Yet, having calculated 
From a photograph by Rau. the scope of his au- 
thority, Mr. Reed cool- 
ly continued to count 
and declare quo- 
rums whenever 
such were pres- 
ent. The Dem- 
ocratic majority 
of 1893 some- 
what qualified 
the newly discov- 
ered prerogative 
of the Speaker, 
giving it, when 
possible, to tell- 
ers from both 
parties. Now 
and then they 
employed it as a 
piece of Demo- 
cratic artillery to 
fire at Mr. Reed 
himself; but he 
each time re- 
ceived the shot 
with smiles. 
The cause 
which the Reed 


“tyranny” was 

















Main Street, Johnstown, After the Flood. Wreckage piled up thirty or forty feet high. 


From a photograph by Rau. 
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in 1890 meant to support, made it doub- 
ly odious to Democrats. For years ne- 
groes in parts of the South had been 
practically disfranchised. To restore 
them the suffrage, the Republicans pro- 
posed Federal supervision of Federal 
elections, supported, in last resort, by 
Federal arms. A “Force Bill” being 
introduced into Congress, sectional bit- 
terness re-awoke. The South grew 
alarmed and angry. One State refused 
to be represented at the Chicago Fair, 
a United States Marshal 
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nated a course of legislation. Our well- 
meant pension system had its evil side. 
The original intention of it was easi- 
ly perverted. In 1820 our less than 
10,000,000 people were alarmed that 
pensions to revolutionary soldiers ag- 
gregated $2,700,000. “The revolution- 
ary claimant never dies,” became the 
proverb. Investigation revealed that 
one-third of the admitted claims were 
fraudulent. This was the result of a 
Dependent Pensions Act, for the relief 

of all indigent Revolu- 





was murdered in Florida, 
and a Grand Army Post 
was mobbed at Whites- 
ville, Ky., on Memorial 
Day. Against the threat- 
ened legislation Northern 
phlegm co- operated with 
Southern heat. Many who 
were not Democrats, 
viewed the situation at the 
South as the Republican 
just retribution forenfran- 
chising ignorance and in- 
competence, and preferred 
white domination there to 
a return of carpet - bag 
times. Others dreaded the 
measure as sure to perpet- 
uate the Solid South. The 
House passed the bill, but in the Senate 
it encountered obdurate opposition. 
Forced over to the second session, 
where its passage depended on some 
form of cidture, it was finally lost 
through a coalition of free silver Re- 
publican Senators with those from the 
South, standing out against so radical 
a change in the Senate rules. 





THE BILLION DOLLAR CONGRESS 


Tue Republican majority in the Fif- 
ty-First Congress found the overflow- 
ing Treasury at once embarrassing and 


tempting. Their policy touching it, 
involving vast expenditures, won for 
this Congress the title of the ‘“ Billion 
Dollar Congress.” The most promi- 
nent and permanent among its huge 
appropriations was entailed by the De- 
pendent Pensions Act, passed June 27, 
1890, which was substantially the same 
as the one vetoed by President Cleve- 
land three years before. In it culmi- 


David C. Hennessy, the New Orleans 
Chief of Police. 


tionary veterans who had 
served nine months. His- 
tory repeats itself. 

The numerous pension- 
able cases originated by 
the Civil War raised up a 
powerful class of pension 
attorneys, able to control, 
to a great extent, public 
opinion and _ legislation. 
Their agency was at the 
root of the demand which 
induced Congress in 1880 
to endow each pensioner 
with a back pension, equal 
to what his pension would 
have been had he applied 
on the date of receiving 
his injury. Unsuccessful 
in the Forty-fourth Congress the bill 
was in 1880 sent with all speed to 
President Hayes, who gave it his ap- 
proval in spite of the vastly increased 
expenditure which the act must entail. 
Outgo for pensions under the old law 
had reached its maximum in 1871. It 
was then $34,443,894.88. In 1878 this 
item of our national expenditure was 
only $27,137,019.08. The next two 
years doubled the amount. In 1883 it 
exceeded $66,000,000 ; in 1889 it was 
$87,624,000. But the act of 1890 was 
the most sweeping yet, pensioning all 
Unionists who had served in the war 
ninety days, provided they were inca- 
pacitated for manual labor, and the 
widows, children, and dependent par- 
ents of such. At the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1891-92, the Commissioner 
of Pensions informed the chiefs of di- 
vision in his office that he wished one 
thousand pensions a day issued for 
each working day of the year; 311,567 
pension certificates were issued that 
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AN EPISODE OF THE LYNCHING OF THE ITALIANS IN NEW ORLEANS 


The Citizens Breaking Down the Door of the Parish Prison with the Beam brought there the Night Before for that 
urpose. 


From photographs and descriptions. 
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year. Rejected claimants by no means 
abandoned hope, but assaulted the 
breast-works again and again, many at 
last succeeding on some sort of “ new 
evidence.” Stirred up by attorneys, 
old pensioners could not rest content, 
but put in pleas for increase. Thus 
impelled the pension figure shot up to 
$106,493,890, in 1890; $118,548,960, in 
1891; and to $158,155,342, in 1893. 
The maximum seemed thus to have 
been reached, for the pension outgo for 
the fiscal year ending with June, 1894, 
was but $140,772,164. 


THE MCKINLEY BILL 


Unver Cleveland’s leadership the 
Democrats would have reduced the rev- 
enue by lowering tariff imports. The 
Republicans proposed to reach the 
same end by a method precisely the 
reverse, pushing up each tariff rate 
toward or to the prohibitive point. 
This was the policy embodied in the 
McKinley Bill, which became law Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. Sugar, a lucrative rev- 
enue article, was made free, and a 
bounty given to sugar producers in 
this country, together with a discrimi- 





nating duty of one-tenth of a cent per 
pound on sugar imported hither from 
countries which paid a bounty upon 
sugar exportation. The reciprocity 
feature of this bill proved its most pop- 
ular grace, though it was flouted in the 
House, and not enacted in the form in 
which its best-known advocate, Mr. 
Blaine, conceived it. Reciprocity trea- 
ties were concluded with several coun- 
tries, considerably extending our trade. 
Those with Germany, France, Belgium, 
and Italy resulted in relieving Ameri- 
ean pork from the embargo placed up- 
on it in those lands. These successes 
did not wholly reconcile Mr. Blaine to 
the bill. By his hostility to the Mc- 
Kinley phase of protection and by his 
opposition to the idea of a Force Bill, 
the Secretary of State stood for the time 
in opposition to the younger Republi- 
can leaders, though he probably had 
with him a majority of his party. 


OPENING OF OKLAHOMA 


Tue growth of population still con- 
tinued to force back the barriers of the 
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The Two Rival Claimants for Power in Samoa 


From photographs tn the possession of Lieutenant W. R. King. 
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Indian reservations. Pressure was now 
hardest against that part of Indian 
Territory known as Oklahoma. This 
consisted of a large tract which shortly 
after the Civil War the Seminole In- 
dians sold to the Government with the 
understanding that no white men but 
only colonies of Indians and freed men 
should settle there. Nevertheless, the 
great cattle kings had inclosed large 
tracts of the territory. This imposi- 
tion, helped by the eviction of small 
prospectors, raised up the species known 
as Oklahoma “ boomers ” or “ raiders,” 
who incessantly clamored that this land 
be opened for settlement. Western 
nomads called “movers” rallied to 
every filibustering enterprise into the 
reservations. One David L. Payn was 
the first and most famous of the “ Ok- 
lahoma raiders.” He and his allies made 
repeated forays into the forbidden re- 
gion, but were each time driven off at 
the tails of their carts. Kansas real 


estate men found business dull and 
added their voices to the cry that Okla- 
homa must be opened; but they sought 
their end by legislation rather than by 


raids. 

It at length became obvious that the 
conditions on which the lands had been 
bought could not be complied with, and 
in 1888-89 Congress gladly appropri- 
ated $4,000,000, to obtain a fee simple. 
The sluice-gates were opened one after 
another by proclamation. The first one 
was appointed to give way on April 22, 
1889. The incidental advertising which 
preceded the event spread excitement 
from Denver to New York. The Gen- 
eral Land-Office and the Post-Office 
Department made hasty preparations 
for the rush, which involved five times 
as many people as could obtain foot- 
hold. In spite of utmost efforts on the 
part of the military the woods and val- 
leys of Oklahoma were full of “soon- 
ers” before the opening day. But the 
vast majority lined up on the borders 
awaiting the bugle-call at noon of April 
22d. When.it sounded there was a 
sudden cloud of dust and a wild scurry 
of hoofs, wheels, and feet, spreading out 
frontward like a fan. It is said that 
one man on foot, carrying his kit, ran 
six miles in sixty minutes to reach his 
choice claim, where he fell down ex- 
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hausted. Those in, or rushing in at the 
opening, were followed later by heavily 
loaded trains from a distance. All went 
armed, and bloodshed was prevented 
only with difficulty. Liquor- selling 
within the territory had to be totally 
prohibited. At noon on the eventful 
day Guthrie was only a town site; at 
nightfall it was a city of 10,000 and had 
taken steps toward forming a municipal 
government. Oklahoma City grew less 
rapidly, but perhaps more solidly. By 
June business blocks and residences 
had risen there, the wonder of all resi- 
dents. On so short notice the Prom- 
ised Land had gotten ready for the pil- 
grims no milk or honey—not even wat- 
er, though a yellow brackish fluid by 
that name was peddled on the streets. 
Sandwiches were hawked for twenty- 
five cents each, and in the restaurants a 
plate of pork and beans sold for seventy- 
five cents. In a day or two the vast 
majority of the rushers left in disgust 
at the dust, heat, and hardships, many 
of them being on the point of starving. 
Yet by December the territory was es- 
timated to hold 60,000 people, who 
boasted ‘eleven schools, nine churches, 
three daily and five weekly newspapers. 
Guthrie had 8,000 and Oklahoma City 
5,000 souls, both towns being governed 
by voluntary acquiescence in the ordi- 
nances. Under acts of Congress proc- 
lamations from time to time opened 
other tracts, when in each case similar 
scenes were enacted. The Sioux reser- 
vation in South Dakota was unlocked 
on February 10,1890. From the towns 
of Chamberlain and Pierre troops of 
boomers galloped and ran to locate 
claims. Carts and wagons loaded with 
building materials were hurried for- 
ward. In one case a house on wheels 
was dragged across a river on the ice. 


INDIAN GHOST DANCES 


In this settlement of their old hunt- 
ing-grounds Indians saw a new impo- 
sition by the whites. Their lands had 
been seized piece by piece, and their 
attempts to get justice or revenge had 
only added to their misery. Many sav- 
ages passed the winter of 1890 on the 
verge of starvation because of the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to provide rations. 
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In South Dakota twelve hundred were 
in this condition. In such extremity 
many tribes ordinarily hostile to each 
other together gave up to the so-called 
“Messiah craze,” a belief that the 
Great Spirit or his Representative would 
soon appear with a high hand and an 
outstretched arm to deliver the Red 
men from their White oppressors. Six 
thousand braves in North Dakota, and 
as many in the Indian Territory were 
infected. General Miles thought that 
this conviction, spreading so steadily 
and far, indicated “a more comprehen- 
sive plot than anything inspired by 
Tecumseh or even Pontiac.” Sioux, 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Osage, Missouri, 
and Seminole Indians took part in the 
ghost dances, which were an invariable 
part of the cult. Several accounts of 
the delusion may all be authentic. They 
seem versions of Christ’s second com- 
ing brought to the Indians by mission- 
aries, which fanatics or charlatans had 
distorted and mixed with vulgar spir- 
itualism. Certain of the prophets had 
it that the Mighty Spirit promised to 
put all the Indians behind him and all 
the whites in front, then bury the 
whites with their tallest works deep 
underground, while the prairie would 
thunder with the tramp of buffalo and 
the gallop of wild horses. To others 
the Messiah appeared and said, “I will 
teach you a dance, and I want you to 
dance it.” They obeyed, uttering weird 
chants and cries of “The buffaloes are 
coming!” Here and there an Indian 
was above the superstition. Red Cloud 
prophesied : “If it (the new gospel) is 
true it will spread all over the world ; 
if not it will melt like snow under the 
hot sun.” Little Wound said they 
would dance till spring, but stop if the 
Messiah did not then appear. Sitting 
Bull, the whites’ inveterate enemy, the 
old schemer who had stayed behind and 
made medicine during the Custer fight, 
now had a characteristic interview with 
the Indian Messiah, who wished to know 
what he would like. He replied that 
he would take a little buffalo meat, as 
he had not had any for a long time. 
In response, as he reported, a herd of 
buffaloes appeared, when, shooting one, 
he cooked and ate its hump. Elated 
by the confidence of the Superior Pow- 
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er Sitting Bull grew troublesome. In 
December the Indian police arrested 
him with others, and in attempting to 
escape he was killed. 


THE JOHNSTOWN FLOODS 


On May 31, 1889, western Pennsyl- 
vania was visited by one of the most 
awful catastrophes ever chronicled. A 
flood from a burst reservoir annihilated 
the city of Johnstown with its numer- 
ous suburbs, destroying some 8,000 
lives and $10,000,000 worth of proper- 
ty. The reservoir was two and a half 
miles in length, one and a half broad 
at places, one hundred feet deep in 
places, and situated two hundred and 
seventy - five feet above the level of 
Johnstown. Heavy rains had fallen 
and the dam was known to be weak; 
yet the people below, who were repeat- 
edly warned during the day, took no 
alarm. When, starting just before the 
break, about 3 pm., Engineer Park 
galloped down the valley shouting to 
all to run for their lives, it was too 
late. Hard behind him came thunder- 
ing along at a speed of two and a half 
miles a minute, a mountain of water 
fifty feet high, thirty feet wide at first, 
and widening to half a mile, bearing 
upon its angry crest, whole or in frag- 
ments, houses, factories, bridges, and 
at length villages, and growing wilder, 
higher, swifter, deadlier, and more pow- 
erful as it moved. Trees, brush, furni- 
ture, bowlders, pig and railway iron, 
corpses, machinery, miles and miles of 
barbed wire, and an indescribable mass 
of miscellaneous wreckage, all inextric- 
ably mixed, also freighted the torrent. 
Immense mills were knocked from their 
foundations, and whirled down stream 
like children’s block-work. Pig iron 
by the hundred tons was borne away, 
the bars subsequently strewn for miles 
down the valley. Engines weighing 
twenty tons were tossed up and on as 
if the law of gravity had been repealed. 
One locomotive was carried a mile. At 
Johnstown, where the shape of the val- 
ley generated an enormous whirlpool, 
the roar of the waters and the grinding 
together of the wreckage rent the air 
like lost spirits groaning in chorus. 
Hundreds who had clambered to the 
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roofs of houses floated about on that 
boiling sea all the afternoon and night, 
shot hither and thither by the crazy 
flood. Most who met death were, we 
may hope, instantly drowned, but many 
clung to fragments, falling into the 
waters only when their strength gave 
way ; their limbs were broken, or their 
brains dashed out. A telegraph oper- 
ator at Sanghollow saw one hundred 
and nineteen bodies, living or dead, 
float by in an hour. Early next morn- 
ing many corpses had reached Pitts- 
burg, seventy-eight miles distant. A 
little boy was rescued who, with his par- 
ents, a brother, and two sisters, had sailed 
down from Johnstown in a small house. 
This went to pieces in going over the 
bridge, and all were drowned but he. 
A raft formed from part of a floor held 
a young man and two women, prob- 
ably his wife and mother. As they 
neared Bolivar bridge a rope was low- 
ered to rescue them, and the man was 
observed to be instructing the women 
how to catch and hold it. Himself suc- 
ceeded in clutching it, but they failed, 
whereupon he purposely let go and re- 
gained the raft as it lurched under the 
bridge. Later it struck a tree, into 
which with preternatural skill and 
strength he helped his protegées to 
climb ; but a great wreck soon struck 
the tree, instantly overwhelming the 
trio in the seething tide. Fate reached 
the acme of its malignity next day, June 
1st, after the flood had begun to subside. 
Then the immense boom of débris gath- 
ered at the railway bridge just below 
Johnstown—an eighth of a mile wide 
and long, from thirty to filty feet deep, 
and rammed so solid that dynamite 
was at last required to rend it—took 
fire. The flames raged for twelve hours. 
No effort was spared to recover the liv- 
ing imprisoned in the pile. Fifty or 
more were taken out, but it is feared 
that no fewer than five hundred per- 
ished. Relief work began at once, com- 
mendably systematic and thorough, and 
on a scale commensurate with the disas- 
ter. Philadelphia contributed half a 
million dollars to the relief fund ; New 
York the same. Nearly every city in 
the Union aided. President Harrison 
was chairman of a meeting in Washing- 
ton where $30,000 was pledged. Sev- 
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eral sums were telegraphed from abroad, 
among them one of $1,000 from Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts. The total of con- 
tributions reached $3,000,000. Train- 
loads of supplies rolled in. The Red 
Cross Society, with physicians, nurses, 
tents, disinfectants, medicines, food, and 
clothing, was promptly on the ground. 
Rigid sanitary provisions were enforced, 
made specially necessary by the length 
of time inevitably elapsing before all 
the dead could be interred. Ere the 
gloom proceeding from this event was 
lifted, during the seme month of June, 
the public was horrified afresh by an 
awful fire in Seattle, Wash., destroying 
$20,000,000 of property, and demolish- 
ing almost the entire business part of 
the city. Happily, few lives were lost. 


DOWNFALL OF THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY 


In 1890 the Federal power helped re- 
lieve the South from a worse blight than 
the enactment of the Force Bill would 
have been. The Louisiana Lottery 
Company was incorporated in 1868, as 
a monopoly to last twenty-five years. 
In 1879 the charter was repealed, but 
this action was rendered invalid by a 
judicial decision. A Constitutional 
Convention which soon followed rein- 
stated the charter, providing that after 
its expiration all lotteries should be 
prohibited in the State. By 1890 the 
lottery had assumed towering propor- 
tions. It was estimated to receive one- 
third of the whole mail matter coming 
to New Orleans, and it cashed postal 
notes and money orders to the amount 
of $30,000 aday. The press was won 
to its service and new papers started in 
its interest. As the year 1893, the term 
of its charter, drew near, the monster 
bestirred itself to secure a new lease of 
life, but it now felt the strength of the 
Federal arm. In September, 1890, an 
anti-lottery bill passed Congress, by 
which, being satistied that any person 
or company was conducting a lottery, 
the Postmaster-General might cause to 
be returned all registered letters ad- 
dressed to such person or company, and 
payment to be refused on postal money 
orders drawn in favor of such. As the 
express companies, however, still toler- 
ated its patronage, the business of the 
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lottery was safe so long as its native 
State, Louisiana, continued it in exist- 
ence. Its fight for life therefore was on 
Louisiana soil. In return for an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution enfran- 
chising the lottery for twenty-five years, 
the impoverished State was offered 
$1,250,000 per year, $350,000 of this 
sum to maintain the levees, $350,000 for 
charitable purposes, $50,000 for Con- 
federate pensions, $100,000 for drain- 
age in New Orleans, and $250,000 for 
the general fund of the State.- In con- 
nection with this proposal, it was in- 
geniously suggested that only seven per 
cent. of the lottery’s revenue came from 
Louisiana itself. 

A bill introduced in the Legislature 
to give effect to this bargain passed by 
a two-thirds majority in each house, 
but was promptly vetoed by Governor 
Nicholls. Liberal bribes to legislators 
were supposed to have supplemented 
the $1,250,000 per year offered the 
State; yet in attempting to override 
this veto, voicing as it truly did the 
sentiment of thousands, the lottery 
company feared opposition in the Sen- 
ate. After pushing the bill once more 
through the House, its promoters 
changed front and sent it directly to 
the Secretary of State for promulga- 
tion, on the ground that a proposal for 
a constitutional amendment, though in 
form a bill, did not require the govern- 
or’s signature. The Secretary of State 
refused to take this view, but it was 
sustained by the Supreme Court, three 
to two. Let a majority of the people 
now vote “aye ” on the proposed amend- 
ment, and the lottery was saved. Or, 
if the Democratic nomination, ordinarily 
equivalent to an election, fell to lottery 
candidates, the amendment could again 
be put upon its passage. The “pro” 
Democrats carried New Orleans, but 
most of the country parishes were 
swept by a fusion of “ anti ” Democrats 
and Farmers’ Alliance men. The num- 
ber of contesting delegations, however, 
placed the result in doubt. Two rival 
Democratic conventions met at Baton 
Rouge, each claiming a majority of the 
delegates elected. The convention of 
the “‘antis ” nominated Murphy J. Fos- 
ter for Governor; that of the “ pros” ex- 
Governor McEnery, whose vote as Su- 
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preme Judge had been one of the three 
to sustain the lottery’s contention. The 
“pro” convention having been pre- 
sided over by the chairman of the State 
committee, thus giving that faction a 
show of special legitimacy, the “ pro” 
leaders now made the party-whip sing. 
Politicians, little different from carpet- 
baggers, shouted for harmony, denoun- 
cing the “antis ” as a third party work- 
ing to disrupt the Democracy and re- 
store Republican rule. The election, 
which occurred in April, 1892, nega- 
tived the lottery amendment and made 
Foster Governor. The fight for a con- 
stitutional amendment was given up. 
Not only so, but Foster, while Governor, 
was permitted to sign an act “ prohibit- 
ing the sale of lottery tickets and lot- 
tery drawings or schemes in the State 
of Louisiana after December 31, 1893.” 
In January, 1894, the lottery company 
betook itself to exile on the island of 
Cuanaja, in the Bay of Honduras, a seat 
which the Honduras Government had 
granted it, together with a monopoly of 
the lottery business for fifty years. 


THE MAFIA IN NEW ORLEANS 


Lovistana was cursed with another 
bane. Long schooled to appeal from 
bad law to what seemed righteous dis- 
order, in the spring of 1891 the State 
was confronted with an occasion for 
such appeal that would have sorely 
tempted the most orderly population in 
the world. Certain Italians, accused of 
shooting some of their countrymen, 
had been convicted by false swearing. 
A second trial being secured, the New 
Orleans Chief of Police, David C. Hen- 
nessy, busied himself with tracing the 
record of their accusers, who were Si- 
cilians. He was surprised to find evi- 
dence that the “ Mafia,” an oath-bound 
secret society indigenous to Sicily, had 
thriving branches in New Orleans, New 
York, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
This dreaded organization was wont to 
demand of its victims sums of money, 
$500, $1,000, or $2,000 each, the man- 
date in every case naming some se- 
cluded spot for the deposit. Few 
dared refuse. 

Engrossed in his search, the Chief of 
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Police had no idea that he was watched. 
He probably knew nothing of a certain 
Italian neighbor of his, Monasterio by 
name, lately arrived from abroad, oc- 
cupying a shanty fifty yards from his 
house. It was nearly time for the trap 
to be sprung and full exposure made, 
when, late one evening, Hennessy drew 
near his home. A boy ran in front of 
him and gave a peculiar whistle. Next 
moment the chief was a dying man. 
Bullets tore three cruel rents in his 
chest and abdomen, his right knee and 
his left hand were shot through, and 
his face, arms, and neck were shocking- 
ly mutilated. Though he languished 
till the next morning, the only expla- 
nation that passed his lips was the 
whispered word, “Dagoes.” Within 
ten minutes of the shooting the immi- 
grant was seized in his shanty. Others 
were arrested later, but only eleven 
were held and only nine finally pre- 
sented. The trial proved that Hen- 
nessy’s assassins hid in Monasterio’s 
hut, and that an Italian boy was posted 
to notify them of Hennessy’s approach. 
The deadly weapons were found, six 
shot-guns, five with barrels sawed off, 
and stocks hinged so that they could 
be doubled up and carried under the 
clothing. 

Verdict was rendered on Friday, 
March 13, 1891. The judge, usually 
imperturbable, was observed, when the 
paper was handed him, to look at it for 
a moment in stupefaction. No wonder. 
Six of the culprits were acquitted ; in 
the case of three the jury disagreed ; 
not one was convicted. “Bribery,” 
said some. Others whispered “ Intimi- 
dation.” All agreed that such a fiasco 
was an “outrage.” Awaiting trial upon 
a second indictment and joyfully reck- 
oning upon a similar result next time, 
the accused were again locked in their 
cells. At the moment the doors closed 
behind them a vigilance committee of 
well-known citizens were writing and 
sending to the various newspaper of- 
fices the following notice : 


“ Mass Meeting. 


* All good citizens are invited to at- 
tend a mass meeting on Saturday, March 
14th, at ten o’clock a.m., at Clay statue, 
to take steps to remedy the failure of 
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justice in the Hennessy case. Come 
prepared for action.” 

The assembly at the statue blocked 
the street-cars and climbed on top of 
them. Neighboring balconies were 
peopled 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes rain’d 

influence. 


The District Attorney’s words voiced 
the unanimous view: “ When the law 
is powerless the rights delegated by the 
people are relegated back to the people, 
and they are justified in doing what the 
law has failed to do.” He charged that 
the jury was corrupted and asked if the 
people were ready to follow him. The 
response was favorable, loud, and unan- 
imous. The prison occupied a whole 
square, its main iron gates frowning 
upon Orleans Street. From within 
the deputy sheriff observed a crowd, 
larger and larger each moment, drift- 
ing toward the building. This, with the 
mass meeting at the Clay statue, warned 
him what to expect. The Italian pris- 
oners, too, had heard of the meeting, 
and trembled. Carpenters barricading 
the side entrance were jeered. The 
small boys in the crowd set upashout : 
“Who killa de chief? Who killa de 
chief?” Then followed the Mafia 
whistle, but what a new meaning it 
bore to its authors now! More por- 
tentous than the chattering of those 
gamins was the hush long maintained 
by the multitude. At last this gave 
way to rolling volleys of applause, 
growing louder and louder as there 
was heard the steady cadence of Hen- 
nessy’s avengers marching hither from 
the meeting at the statue. A neigh- 
boring wood-pile furnished battering- 
rams, and the work of demolishing 
the front gates was soon finished, a 
burly negro aiding with a huge stone. 
The vigilance committee admitted to 
the prison not more than sixty men, 
posting sentries at all exits to shoot 
down escaping prisoners. The Italians 
had been set free within the prison, to 
escape, if they could, by hiding. The 
boy who had warned them of the chief's 
approach on the night of the murder 
was found beating at the cell doors 
and begging to be let in. He was 
spared. Three poor wretches stood in 
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line behind a pillar as the lynchers ap- 
proached. Peeping from his shelter, 
one was shot through the head; the 
second stumbled over the corpse and 
was at once riddled ; the third seized 
an Indian club, and in desperation beat 
at a door where he hoped for egress, 
just as a crowd from the other direc- 
tion broke in. A shot in the forehead 
failed to fell or disheartenhim. Think- 
ing to parry a charge aimed at his 
shoulder, he lost his hand. The next 
moment a rifle was pressed to his 
breast and fired. He sank, and the 
crowd passed on over him. In the 
women’s yard six more, huddled in 
an attitude of supplication, were de- 
spatched, one body receiving forty-two 
bullets. Two others were hanged out- 
side the prison. One of these had 
gone insane, and was kicked to the 
lamp-post, muttering to himself. At 
the first attempt to string him up, 
the rope broke ; the second time he 
clutched it and drew himself hand over 
hand to the cross-piece, but was beaten 
back to the ground; the third time 
he repeated the attempt with the same 
result. When he was successfully 
hanged, deafening cheers went up. 
The wretch’s clothing was stripped 


from him and torn in pieces, to be 


distributed as souvenirs. 

The crowd was now satisfied with the 
work done, and walked quietly back to 
the Clay statue, whence they dispersed. 

This incident opened grave inter- 
national complications, which Mr. Blaine 
handled with skill. Three of the mur- 
dered men had been subjects of King 
Humbert. Our treaty with Italy, rati- 
fied in the early seventies, provided 
that “the citizens of each of the high 
contracting parties should receive in 
the States and Territories of the other 
the most constant protection and se- 
curity for their persons and proper- 
ty, and enjoy in this respect the same 
rights and privileges as were, or should 
be, granted to the natives. The Ital- 
ian Consul at New Orleans stated 
that while some of the victims were 
bad men, many of the charges against 
these were without foundation ; that the 
violence was foreseen, and could have 
been prevented ; that he had in vain 
requested military protection for the 
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prisoners ; and that at the massacre 
he and his secretary had been assaulted 
and mobbed. 

On the very day when the prisoners 
were killed, Italy sent her protest to 
Mr. Blaine, who expressed his horror 
at the deed. He at the same time 
urged Governor Nicholls to see the 
guilty brought to justice. The Italian 
Premier, Marquis di Rudini, insisted 
on indemnity for the murdered men’s 
families, and on the instant punish- 
ment of the assassins. Mr. Blaine did 
not regard indemnity as a right which 
the Italian Government could maintain, 
though intimating that the United 
States would not refuse it in this case. 
Demand for the summary punishment 
of the offenders he declared unreason- 
able, since the utmost that could be 
done at once was to institute judicial 
proceedings, and this function, he ex- 
plained, could not be assumed by the 
United States, but belonged exclusively 
to the State of Louisiana. “The for- 
eign resident,” said he, ‘“‘must be con- 
tent in such cases to share the same re- 
dress that is offered by the law to the 
citizen, and has no just cause of com- 
plaint or right to ask the interposition 
of his country, if the courts are equally 
open to him for the redress of his in- 
juries.” 

The Italian public thought this 
equivocation, a mean truckling to the 
American prejudice against Italian im- 
migrants. Baron Fava, the Italian, 
minister at Washington, could not see 
why Italian subjects in America should 
not receive the same protection accord- 
ed to Americans in Italy. In vain did 
Mr. Blaine set forth that by our Fed- 
eral system foreign residents, however 
shielded by treaty, cannot, any more 
than citizens, claim protection from the 
national authority direct. Baron Fava 
was ordered, failing to obtain assurance 
of indemnity and of immediate and im- 
partial judicial proceedings, to “ affirm 
the inutility of his presence near a gov- 
ernment that had no power to guarantee 
such justice as in Italy is administered 
equally in favor of citizens of all nation- 
alities.” Such judicial proceedings as 
could be had against the lynchers broke 
down completely. The minister with- 
drew, but his government was finally 
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persuaded to accept $25,000 to be dis- 
tributed among the families of the 
murdered men. 


THE SAMOAN HURRICANE 


Wirs Germany as well as with Italy 
our relations were strained during these 
years. In 1878 the United States ob- 
tained by treaty the Samoan harbor of 
Pago Pago, the finest in Polynesia, for 
a coaling station. The English and 
Germans had in the islands commercial 
interests far more important than 
ours. In 1879 the German and British 
consuls signed a convention to secure 
good local government in the town and 
neighborhood of Apia. The American 
consul co-operated in this endeavor, 
but was not a party to the convention. 
In 1884 German influence secured from 
King Malietoa Laupepa control of the 
islands, and a little later the German 
flag was raised over them. Persuaded 
by the Samoans, the United States 
consul assumed a protectorate in oppo- 
sition, but his action was promptly dis- 
avowed at home. Our Secretary of State 


suggesting that a conference of German, 
British, and United States commis- 
sioners devise a plan for the election 
by the natives of a ruler who should be 


sustained by all three. After several 
bootless sittings at Washington the 
conference adjourned, with the express 
understanding that the status quo, Ma- 
lietoa still king, should be maintained 
pending further deliberations. Not- 
withstanding this, and in spite of British 
and American protest, Bismarck made 
unreasonable demands upon Malietoa, 
which, not being complied with in a 
few hours, were followed by his sum- 
mary dethronement and the elevation 
of the German creature, Tamasese. 
Early in the spring of 1889, seven 
war-ships occupied the harbor of Upolu, 
near Apia, a body of water barred from 
the open ocean by a circular coral reef, 
with a gap in the front centre for the 
entrance and .exit of ships. Three of 
the vessels were American, the Trenton, 
flagship, Rear-Admiral Kimberley com- 
manding, the Vandalia, and the Nipsic. 
As many were German, the Adler, the 
Eber, and the Olga. One, the Calliope, 
was British, Captain Kane in command. 
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On March 15th falling barometer in- 
dicated the approach of a storm, yet 
none of the war-ships made for the 
clear sea. By daylight of the 16th 
the typhoon was on, the wind blowing 
inshore with fearful velocity, rolling 
mountainous billows into the harbor. 
The vessels dragged their anchors and 
several collisions occurred. One vessel 
lost her smoke-stack, another her bow- 
sprit, but these were comparatively 
small injuries. Early in the morning 
the Eber crashed against the coral and 
sank. The Nipsic struck sand instead 
of coral, and lay stranded, but in safety. 
The Adler was also dragged to the reef, 
and the next wave would have been her 
ruin too; but just as she scaled the 
water-mountain the seamen slipped her 
moorings, so that she was lifted up and 
thrown on the reef “like a school-boy’s 
cap upon a shelf.” No longer think- 
ing of Germans as foes, the Samoans 
nobly helped to rescue the survivors, be- 
ing foremost in that good work all day. 

There remained the Trenton, in the 
harbor mouth, and the Calliope farther 
in, threatened now on one side by the 
Olga, now on the other by the Vandalia, 
and in the rear continually by the reef. 
The harbor was death, the high seas 
salvation, and Captain Kane determined 
upon a desperate effort to get out. Her 
furnace walls red-hot and her boilers 
strained nearly to bursting, the Cal- 
liope matched her engines against the 
awful tornado, Fora time she stood 
stationary, then crawled or rather sidled 
to the gap in the outside reef, close by 
the Trenton, which was pitching at an- 
chor with fires drowned and wheel and 
rudder gone. As the Englishman at 
last came to the wind outside a rousing 
cheer went up from the American flag- 
ship, returned with a will by the Brit- 
ish tars. The Vandalia, trying to beach 
herself beside the Nipsic, missed her 
aim, struck the reef and slowly settled 
to her tops, which were crowded with 
men. Then the Trenton parted her 
cables and drifted, helpless as an ice- 
berg, into collision with the Olga. The 
two ships struck once or twice, when 
the German craft slipped her moorings 
and escaped, having the Nipsic’s good 
fortune to light upon sand instead of 
hard reef. Impelled by the wind and 
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by some mysterious current, the Tren- 
ton now bore slowly but surely upon 
the populous tops of the Vandalia, res- 
cuing in her approach the clinging sea- 
men by throwing them lines. Soon she 
struck and stopped. By next morning 
she had settled to the gun-deck, but 
those of her men and the Vandalia’s 
who survived successfully reached 
shore. Admiral Kimberley gathered 
the shipwrecked Americans about him, 
and, parading the band of the Trenton, 
had, it strike up “ Hail Columbia.” The 
Calflope returned on the 19th to find 
all the other war-ships ruined. Cap- 
tain Kane hastened to acknowledge the 
parting cheer sent after him as he put 
to sea. Our Admiral replied: “My 
dear Captain: Your kind note received. 
You went out splendidly and we all 
felt from our hearts for you, and our 
cheers came with sincerity and admir- 
ation for the able manner in which you 
handled your ship. We could not have 
been gladder if it had been one of our 
ships, for in a time like that I can say 
truly, with old Admiral Josiah Tatnall, 
that ‘ blood is thicker than water.’ ” * 


Thoughts of war were banished by 


the havoc Nature had wrought. The 
conference, renewed in Berlin, ended 
by a practical back-down on Bismarck’s 
put. Tamasese was deposed, the exiled 
Malietca restored. The three powers 
agreed that after his death the natives 
should elect a successor. This triangu- 
lar authority did not work well. It 
was an annoyance to the Powers and 
a grievous exasperation to the natives, 
who regarded the weak Malietoa as 
merely the scalawag creature of white 
carpet-baggers. One rebellion, headed 
by Mataafa, was cut off, and the leaders 
deported to an island in the Marshall 
group. Then the younger Tamasese 
rose, gathering the disaffected Samoans 
about him. The war-vessels of the 
Powers were compelled to co-operate 
in suppressing this rebellion, which 
after all continued to smoulder. 


THE CHILIAN TROUBLE 


WueEn Mr. Blaine was for the second 
time made Secretary of State, a Chilian 


* The description of the storm is abridged from R. L. 
Stevenson’s. 
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paper spoke of him as “that foreign 
minister who made us so much trouble.” 
Aided by his own unfortunate choice 
of a minister thither. Chili became a 
cause of trouble to Mr. Blaine. The 
country was in the throes of a civil war 
between the “ presidential party ”—ad- 
herents of President Balmaceda—and 
the “congressional party.” Mr. Egan 
eagerly espoused Balmaceda’s cause, 
alienating the congressional party and 
a majority of the people. The misun- 
derstanding was aggravated by the 
Itata incident. On May 6, 1891, the 
Itata, a Chilian cruiser in the service 
of the Congressionalists, was, at the re- 
quest of the Chilian minister, seized 
at San Diego by the United States 
marshal, on the ground that she was 
about to carry a cargo of arms to the 
Revolutionists. The next day she put 
to sea, defying the marshal'’s injunction. 
Two days after the cruiser Charleston 
set out in pursuit, but reached Callao 
without having seen her quarry. On 
June 4th the offender surrendered to 
the United States squadron at Iquique. 
Congressionalists in Chili were angry 
at us for meddling with the Itata ; the 
president’s party for not making our 
intervention effective. Excitement ran 
so high in Chili that it was unsafe for 
American sailors to go ashore. On Oc- 
tober 17th some sailors from the Bal- 
timore were attacked in Valparaiso, 
two being killed and eighteen hurt. 
To Secretary Blaine’s demand for an 
explanation, the Chilian Foreign Office 
replied on October 28th. Later was 
furnished a satisfactory indemnity. 


REACTION. AGAINST THE REPUBLICANS 


In the congressional campaign of 1890 
issue upon the neo-Republican policy 
was squarely joined. The Republicans 
had interpreted Harrison’s victory as a 
popular mandate, given carte blanche, 
and had legislated as if never to be called 
to account. The 1890 election, a “land- 
slide” unprecedented in our political 
history, revealed their error. The House 
of Representatives was now overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, having two hundred 
and thirty-six Democratic members to 
eighty - eight Republicans and eight 
Populists or Farmers’ Alliance men. 
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Pennsylvania once more elected 
Pattison Governor, by a majority 
of more than ten thousand over 
all competitors, and also gave 
the Democrats three new seats 
in Congress. In this State the 
turn of the tide was partly due 
to the Republican dislike of Sen- 
ator Quay. Early in 1890 Mr. 
H. C. Lea, of Philadelphia, had 
made charges, reiterated in lead- 
ing journals with wealth of detail, 
to the effect that Quay had been 
guilty of peculation as State 
Treasurer. Honorable Robert P. 
The Stern of the U.S. S. Nipsic, show. Kennedy, a Republican member 
g the Bent Propeller andthe Loss | A ; ° 

of Rudder, Rudder-post, and Hee!. from Ohio, speaking in the House 
of Repre- Admiral Kimberley. 
sentatives, From photograph by H. WV. Fay. 
impeached Quay on the same 
ground, Kennedy’s indictment 
was expunged from the record, 
which widened rather than nar- 
rowed its influence. But the 
political change was in nowise 
local. The Pacific slope aside, 
: huge Democratic gains oc- 

The German Gunboat Adler on her Beam-ends. curred everywhere. The de- 
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A View Across the Harbor, showing the Natives Going Out to the Wrecked Vesseis. 
SCENES IN THE HARBOR OF APIA AFTER THE GREAT SAMOAN HURRICANE, 


From photographs in the possession of Commander F. E. Chadwick, U. S. N. 
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feated referred their fall to “off-year ” 
apathy, but that was not its sole or its 
main cause. The Billion Dollars gone, 
the Force Bill, and to a less extent the 
McKinley tariff, had aroused popular 
resentment. The new law so disliked 
at home was naturally odious abroad. 
France, Germany, and Austria talked of 
reprisals. So did Great Britain. By 
the tirades against him there McKinley 
was for a time better known in Europe 
than any other American. Yet so long 
as the sun shone Europe diligently 
made hay. Just as the advanced rates 
were about to go into effect, ocean grey- 
hounds came racing hither to bring in, 
under the old duties, all the goods they 
could. The Etruria’s speed, saving a 
few seconds, was said to have won the 
owners of her cargo no less than $1,- 
000,000 in this way. Vast as was its 
preponderance of Democrats, the new 
House could of course carry no low 
tariff measure against Harrison and the 
Senate ; but it passed a number of “pop- 
gun bills” for free raw materials, as if 
to make “coming events cast their 
shadows before.” 

Our account of the Democratic victory 
in 1892 must be reserved 
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for the next chapter. 
Harrison was then de- 
feated and the Senate 
won for the Democracy. 
Reasoning from the fate 
of Federalism, a promi- 
nent Republican sena- 
tor interpreted his par- 
ty’s repeated overwhelm- 
ing defeat as heralding 
its extinction. However 
natural, the fear was un- 
founded. The Fifty- 
second Congress proved 
unwieldy and discord- 
ant, soon being no less 
unpopular than the Fif- 
ty - first. If that was 











profligate, this was more 
so, its expenditures 
reaching $1,028,000,000. 
So the new generation of voters had 
in store for 1894 a third tidal wave, 
a veritable “trikumia,” as Auschylus 
would have said, bearing the Repub- 
licans once more into power in Con- 
gress. Meantime thoughts of poli- 
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The Beginning of the Fire, Looking South on Front Street, amd a View Showing the Ruins 


Looking South from Commercial Street. 


tics were banished, as all eyes were 
turned toward Chicago, where the ma- 
tured era since the war was about 
to be fittingly celebrated by a splendid 
efflorescence of its prosperity and prog- 
ress, 








DESIGN IN 


BOOKBINDING 


By S. T. Prideaux 


Wits TwELvE REPRODUCTIONS OF BINDINGS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY THE AUTHOR 


plication of ornament to bindings, it 

is not desired to lay down any ar- 
bitrary rules. If, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, canons of art are still 
to seek, if the lesson of the Greeks in 
sculpture, of the Florentines in paint- 
ing, of the Renaissance in decoration 
has still left the world without a formu- 
lated theory of esthetics which obtains 
the complete concensus of opinion of 
civilized nations, how much less like- 
ly is it that the principles of decora- 
tion as applied to the humbler arts can 
have become sufficiently crystallized for 
universal acceptance. As a matter of 
fact confusion of tongues on the sub- 
ject of applied ornament is far greater 
now, when art is more conscious and 
less instinctive, than in the days when 
the craftsman wrought out of the ful- 
ness of his inspiration. 

It has been ever so in the history of 
the arts, the period of free creation has 
never been one of theory, and when art 
and handicraft were practically indis- 
tinguishable, the artist would have been 
sorely puzzled to give a reason for the 
faith that was in him. 

Only when the instinctive moment 
has given way to the self-conscious at- 
titude has the need arisen for canons 
of taste and for analysis of the pre- 
vious products of spontaneity. Un- 
happily the converse is also true. When 
the mind is exercised upon the vital 
questions of art—what may be its ut- 
terances, what modes of expression are 
legitimate, and the like, itis a sign sure 
and unfailing that the fullest and free- 
est activity, the most spontaneous in- 
spiration is for the time in abeyance. 
If this is unavoidable, and indeed it 
seems to form part of a natural se- 
quence, and if the attitude of self-con- 
scious seeking belongs to our own age, 
as I think must be admitted, can we not 
at least take heart of grace and turn to 
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some account this very minute sifting 
and weighing of past achievements ? 
If we can no longer—at least for the 
moment—create, in the most real sense 
of the word, can we not discover why, 
in the matter of applied ornament for 
instance, we should do certain things, 
and why we must assuredly not do cer- 
tain other things ? 

Yet on looking round at the minor 
arts one is tempted to despair, for the 
only principle one can find of universal 
acceptance is that there is nothing that 
may not be done. The extravagant, the 
eccentric, the bizarre everywhere pre- 
vails. Mrs. Meywell has devoted one 
of her slight but finely handled essays 
on “The Rhythm of Life” to what she 
calls “the obsession of man by the 
flower.” Is one not reminded of it by 
one’s chintzes and cretonnes, one’s wall- 
papers, carpets, and curtains? ‘In the 
shape of the flower man’s own paltriness 
revisits him—his triviality, his sloth, his 
cheapness, his wholesale habitualness, 
his slatternly ostentation. What the 
tyranny has really grown to can be 
gauged nowhere so well as in country 
lodgings, where the most ordinary 
things of design and decoration have 
sifted down and gathered together, so 
that foolish ornament gains accumu- 
lative force and achieves a conspicuous 
commonness. Stem, petal, and leaf— 
the fluent forms that a man has not by 
heart, but certainly by rote—are woven, 
printed, cast, and stamped wherever 
restlessness and insimplicity have feared 
to leave plain spaces.” 

If we turn to our furniture is it not 
mostly covered with ornament—save 
the mark—so that the quality of its 
material is hidden, which perhaps as it 
happens may not be wholly without in- 
tent. Be that as it may, it is at least 
a subject for reflection that even the 
oak that has descended to us, in its 
plain simplicity, from our forefathers, 
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must perforce be carved upon with all 
manner of puerile patterns, before it 
can prove salable. 

An early critic of Mr. Cobden San- 
derson’s bindings, somewhat indignant 
at the high prices he obtained, thus de- 
scribes his work with caustic irony: 
“His soul is as much in what he leaves 
out as in what he puts in—you seem to 
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pay for reticence.” Unconsciously this 
writer hit upon a great principle, almost 
the greatest in decorative matters, 
which, if it only obtained as it should 
do, would save us from much of the vul- 
gar meanness that prevails in every-day 
minor art. How many of us would not 
gladly pay for reticence if so be we could 
find it! But, alas! the public is of the 
same mind as the critic. In proportion 
to the price must be the quantity of 
ornament, and so it comes about that. 
the eye is fatigued by its presence in 
season and out of season, and competi- 
tors in the market of production vie 
with each other as to the amount that 
can be offered for the money. Is it 
wholly impossible to educate public 
taste in this one matter? Every year 
now brings its exhibition of arts and 
crafts in different parts of the world, 
and almost every month its practical 
hand-books, its treatises on the theory 
and practice of design, or on the prin- 
ciples and analysis of ornament. Is it 
not possible to teach that the due sub- 
ordination of decoration is every bit as 
important as a feeling for beauty of 
form, or a grasp of the limitations im- 
posed by the character of the material 
and the tools that work it. The de- 
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signer who does not know where and 
when to stay his hand fails just as 
much as the man who has no sense of 
proportion, no instinct for grace of 
curve, or purity of line; fails even more 
perhaps than the man who treats metal 
like wood, or stone like iron. 

To learn the lesson of appropriate 
book decoration we must take a look at 
some of the early work. And by ap- 
propriate we do not mean in any way 
allusive. The size and relative dimen- 
sions of length and breadth (not neces- 
sarily the written or printed content), 
should give the key to the design on 
the outside of a book, though the sub- 
ject-matter may often suggest the mo- 
tive for a pattern. Some of the very 
early stamped work done in England 
toward the end of the twelfth century 
is as significant for our purpose as any 
that came later, in the days when bind- 
ing has been justly celebrated as reach- 
ing its zenith as an art. 

The books bound for Bishop Pudsey 
and still preserved in the cathedral li- 
brary at Durham are decorated most 
frequently with dies of a varied kind 
representing men on horseback, fabu- 
lous animals, and formal designs. The 
scheme of ornament on the side is gen- 
erally a parallelogram formed by lines 
of these designs, but in some examples 
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there is interlaced chain-work of East- 
ern character which also frames the 
sides in lines that run parallel with the 
boards. 

The Netherlandish bindings ot the 
middle of the fourteenth century show 
us another kind of decoration, strong 
and simple and eminently adjusted to 
the natural lines of the book. This is 
the panel stamp, sometimes occupying 
most of the cover, sometimes used only 
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as a central ornament, sometimes again 
bordered by a motto or text in the 
decorative letters of the time, which not 
infrequently included the name of the 
binder. These panels were either com- 
posed of spiral foliage containing birds 
and beasts, or they were pictorial and 
represented scenes like the adoration of 
the Magi and the Annunciation. But 
the most attractive pictorial panel 
stamps are to be found on the French 
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bindings of the period. Most of these 
represent scriptural scenes, but some 
few are parlant, like the well-known 
one of the Rouen binder Jehan Moulin, 
in which the device of a miller and 
his sacks has a punning allusion to the 
name. 

In all this early stamped work we get 
these two main scliemes of decoration, 
the border, and the centre panel. The 
character of the designs, too, was bold 
and broad until degeneration set in tow- 
ard the end of the sixteenth century. 
At its best period there was subordina- 
tion of detail to breadth of effect ; the 
main lines of the ornamentation, too, 
were always distinct, so that there was 
both balance and contrast, which in the 
matter of surface decoration may almost 
be said to correspond to light and shade 
in the field of pictorial art. 

The next period during which the in- 
stinct for appropriateness in design 
seems most marked is that of the early 
Italian and French bindings, when gold 
tooling had become established. At 
that time the feeling for symmetry 
prevailed over all else, and no doubt in 
the specially geometrical character of 
many of the designs it was often carried 
to-excess. Notwithstanding this, how- ° 
ever, there is no time at which there was 
such largeness of conception, such har- 
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mony of line, and above all such dignity 
of result. Nor was there any lack of vari- 
ety of treatment. Indeed one is struck 
by the wealth of resource shown by the 
designers of the time, considering that 
the framework was so largely geometvri- 
eal. Sometimes intricate and elaborate, 
at others simple and severe, the inter- 
lacings are rarely repeated. The spaces 
are treated with admirable reticence ; 
it is but seldom they are filled in with 
any detail, though occasionally in parts 
they are studded with gold dots. 
This, it may be noted, is one of the 
lessons we may learn from a_ study 
of the bindings of this particular time 
—the value to the design of those 
blank spaces between the lines of gold 
that of themselves decorate so simply 
yet so richly the covers of those early 
printed books. 

There is a fine sense of proportion in 
the severity of many of the patterns, 
while grace is attained in the character 
of the lines and curves instead of by triv- 
iality of detail, which is so often the mod- 
ern method of achieving the same end. 

At this point one may perhaps be 
pardoned for making a slight digres- 
sion on the subject of the fashion that 
has prevailed so long at home and 
abroad of reproducing the designs of 
early French bindings. 
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There is one special attraction in the 
old work that lies quite apart from its 
beauty and instinct of design. That 
attraction is the spontaneous handling, 
the freedom of treatment that char- 
acterizes all the bindings in the golden 
age of the art before the last part of 
the sixteenth century. We may find, 
no doubt, some explanation of this in 
the want of technical dexterity which 
has since been acquired, in the fact 
that the standard of finish had not 
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taken the undue position which it has 
since occupied, but the real reason is 
probably that the executor like the de- 
signer was also an artist, and in his 
hands the result never attained to me- 
chanical precision, but was always in- 
stinct with movement and life. In the 
transfer of the design to the cover the 
spirit of the designer was in a measure 
transferred. The present-day imita- 
tions of Groliers, Eves, and Le Gascons 
are lifeless copies. They are indeed 
executed with far more technical skill 
than the originals, often with far more 
accuracy of line and curve, but the 
spirit of the artist is absent, and the re- 
sult is a triumph of formal skill, not an 
achievement of artistic feeling. 

It was during the reign of Henri IT. 
that bindings reached their highest 
perfeciion. At no subsequent period 
have they been so bold and fine in de- 
sign and so unfettered by any tradi- 
tion. To begin with, the decorative 
conception in itself was in the grand 
manner, and when the graceful scroll- 
work and interlacings were diversified 
by fleurons and other small tools, these 
in no way interfered in detail with the 
effect as a whole. How consummate a 
period this was, not only in binding but 
in all the decorative arts may be judged 
from the fact that it has been the main 
source of inspiration for all subsequent 
ages. It is indeed on account of these 
things of great price in the past that 
we have so much that is trivial in the 
present. For to the excellence of that 
past is due the machine-made repro- 
duction of its detail, a detail that, re- 
moved from its setting, is often mere 
futility—“the multiplicity that is the 
disgrace of decoration.” If art is to be 
art, it must have some organic quality, 
and that quality is one that can never 
be multiplied, and least of all by the 
perfection of mechanical processes. 

Let us take a look at some of the 
other styles in binding that have a 
well-deserved reputation. And _ first 
that of the Eves, a family of binders 
who worked between 1578 and 1631. 
The geometrically shaped compart- 
ments still remain often linked to- 
gether by interlaced circles. The 
centres of these compartments are 


filled with small fleurons instead of the 
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well-articulated moresque ornaments of 
Grolier’s time, and they are surround- 
ed by scrolls and spirals and branches 
of laurels and palm. It is an extreme- 
ly elaborate style, carried out with much 
felicity, and resulting in great richness 
of effect. No other has had so much 
admiration bestowed upon it. The 
compartments in its composition are 
very numerous, the branch-work, which 
is the most original feature, is entirely 
light and graceful and unsparingly in- 
terwoven, while the entire field of the 
cover is filled with delicate detail. But 
we miss the architectural qualities of 
the earlier period—the unification of 
parts that give the sense of wholly just 
proportion, the fine spaces of untouched 
leather that show the complete control 
of the designer’s fancy. In the Eve 
bindings, it is true, we see great imagi- 
native qualities and much resource, but 
the artist’s fancy is too unchecked, and 
there is a restlessness in the result that 
does not make for satisfaction. If it is 
“the perfection of richness in book- 
decoration ”—and it would be hard to 
deny this description of the style 
claimed for it—it is not in our opinion 
the perfection of appropriateness, es- 
pecially when seen on volumes of large 
size. 

The next well-known style—that of 
Le Gascon—is substantially a further 
development of the Eve school, though 
very different in character. Just as the 
Eves achieved originality not in the 
framework of their designs, but by the 
happy accident of their branch decora- 
tion, so Le Gascon acquired a new 
manner through that novel change in 
his seroll-work, which is always asso- 
ciated with his name. Ever since the 
time of Grolier, when individual orna- 
ments were rather large and like in 
character to those used by Aldus at his 
press, the tools had been getting ever 
finer and finer, until in the hands of the 
unknown binder called Le Gascon they 
reached the extreme of delicacy. He 
took the geometrical framework of the 
Eves as the basis of his designs, but 
had all his ornaments cut with a dot- 
ted face instead of solid line. In his 
early work he used a substantial frame- 
work of continuous line, but later on 
he abandoned it and made up his de- 
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signs of the pointillé ornament alone, 
which resulted in a tracery of the most 
minute character. In that early work 
he is seen at his best, for as he nearly 
always used morocco of a brilliant red, 
the contrast between the bands bor- 
dered by solid line and the spaces with- 
in filled with a mass of sparkling ara- 
besque results in an effect of color not 
often equalled and certainly never sur- 
passed. 

In a certain sense a.Le Gascon bind- 
ing of the simpler period fulfils the 
conditions of proportion and balance 
better than one of the Eve school. 
For in the first place, though the de- 
tail is equally lavish, yet being all of 
fine pointillé scroll-work, there is not 
the want of repose about the whole 
which results from that admixture of 
diverse ornament which characterizes 
the Eve style in its latest manifesta- 
tions. And in the second place the 
strongly marked bands of color above 
described emphasize the lay-out of the 
design and so preserve its architectural 
qualities unimpaired. The firmness of 
drawing in the ground-plan is not tam- 
pered with by the intrusion of detail. 

There is little more that is instructive 
from our point of view in the history 
of binding. The Vandyke borders of 
Derome, inspired by the lace-work of 
the time, have no qualities of design. 
Indeed some of the English and Scotch 
bindings of the last “quarter of the 
seventeenth century and beginning of 
the eighteenth show more instinct for 
appropriate decoration than any later 
work in the French school. Henceforth 
multiplicity of detail and repetition of 
parts seem to do duty for design, and 
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the simplicity and dignity of the early 
masters are forgotten in a profuse and 
meaningless ornamentation. 

In conclusion I must add a few words 
of explanation, if not apology, concern- 
ing the illustrations that accompany 
the text. They are not offered as 
adequate expressions of the best in de- 
sign, nor is it to be assumed that they 
are in any way put forward as models 
for imitation. Imitation, though it may 
be “the sincerest form of flattery,” is at 
the root of all that is most impotent 
in matters of art or handicraft. They 
are given solely as an attempt, not al- 
ways successful, to illustrate the few 
principles that have been set forth in 
the course of this paper, which seem 
to underlie the best work of every 
period. If they have a meaning it is 
only as the expression of personel con- 
viction after prolonged study of fine 
models as well as some practical ac- 
quaintance with the craft. The de- 
signs are extremely simple, mainly be- 
cause the taste of the binder happens 
to be always against elaboration of or- 
nament, and especially in the matter of 
bindings. But that is not the only 
reason. There are others who, as born 
designers, can excel in.its more lavish 
use, and who, likewise more technically 
efficient, are not restricted in the use of 
tools. 

If, then, these examples have any 
interest it is indirectly through their 
limitations. They show what can be 
done with a few tools by a designer 
who is made not born under the guid- 
ing principles of appropriateness of 
line, simplicity of effect, and reticence 
in the matter of display. 
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A LONG CHASE 
By Owen Hall 


cold it was that afternoon! There 

was I, cased in the warmest furs I 
could find. My head, my ears, my body, 
almost my very nose wrapped, swathed, 
buried in furs. I was in fact a mere 
mummy of a man as I sat in that rap- 
idly moving sleigh—and yet I was cold! 
I think it was the very coldest day I 
had yet felt—and at the moment it 
seemed to me I had felt a good many ; 
but after all it had a right to be cold— 
for was it not Christmas-eve? And 
was I not in the great Northwest? 

It was growing dusk, and as no moon 
would be visible for more than two 
hours to come, I was anxious to get 
home. Had it not been for this I should 
probably have moralized. Had I done 
so my reflections might not have been 
complimentary to myself. To begin 
with, I should have remembered that 
I ought to have been at home an hour 
before, had I not gone out of my way 
—like a fool—to escort a pretty girl 
home, who had already two admirers 
in her train, each of whom she great- 
ly (and naturally) preferred to myself. 
Had time permitted I might even have 
reflected that it was doubtful whether I 
wasn’t a fool to be there at all. That 
I, Jack Saville, captain in the Bengal 
Horse Artillery, on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, after ten years of roasting in 
Hindostan, should be spending Christ- 
mas in the northwest of Canada, was 
- of itself a sufficiently questionable ex- 
ercise of common sense—that I should 
be doing so, in flat contradiction of the 
advice of my medical adviser, and even 
in disregard of my sister and brother- 
in-law’s obvious anxiety as to how I 
should stand it, argued, it must be ad- 
mitted, a certain, or perhaps an uncer- 
tain, amount of good, solid old English 
obstinacy of disposition which would 
hardly bear calm discussion. 

Well, well! After all, obstinacy has 


|’ was cold! Good Heavens, how 


its uses like everything else in this 
puzzling state of existence, where some- 
how everything you don’t expect to do 


so, has a provoking way of turning out 
for the best. But Iam forgetting. I 
was remarking, if I remember rightly, 
that it was too cold for moralizing on 
that very cold Christmas-eve, and al- 
though it is by no means cold here, 
where I am writing in my quarters at 
Allahabad, that is no reason for giving 
anyone the benefit of moralizings that 
never came off—I don’t say this would 
not, mind, if I had been left to myself, 
for I suspect I was just beginning to 
reflect on things in general, having de- 
cided that it was useless to strain my 
eyes in the vain attempt to make out 
the road in the gathering dusk—when 
my horse—or rather my brother-in-law’s 
only remaining sleigh-horse —I had 
previously knocked up the other one — 
gave a sudden lurch and plunged wildly 
into an unexpected snowdrift. At the 
same moment the sleigh struck sharply 
against a tree-stump which stood about 
a foot out of the snow and shot me 
suddenly and forcibly out, quite near 
enough for comfort to my plunging 
horse. This was pleasant, but the emer- 
gency effectually cured me of the desire 
to moralize for the moment. Fortu- 
nately I was professionally accustomed 
to horses, and the creatures are much 
alike — whether it be an Australian 
“ Waler” in an Indian mudhole, or an 
American trotter in the bed of a snowed- 
up stream in Canada. In spite of my 
bear-like vestments, therefore, I man- 
aged after a time to quiet the horse and 
luckily to get him out of the drift ; but 
here my luck ended. It was already 
nearly dark, but not so dark as to con- 
ceal the fact that the horse was lame of 
his off-fore leg, or that one of the run- 
ners of the sleigh had snapped when it 
struck that confounded stump ! 

I stood aghast at the double dis- 
covery, which was serious enough in all 
conscience. The present inconvenience 
of a mile’s march through the snow, 
leading a lame horse, was decidedly 
the least part of it, though even that 
was worth considering. But the fact 
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was that I was to have been home in 
good time, because the sleigh might 
be needed to fetch the doctor, who 
lived some twelve miles offand who was 
under orders to hold himself in readi- 
ness in case of an anticipated family 
emergency at our house. My _ broth- 
er-in-law, the best of good fellows, was, 
I knew, in a state of nervous anxiety 
from hour to hour, and might very 
likely be cursing my delay at that very 
moment. There was no help for it, 
however, and the only thing was to 
make the best of a bad job. So, gath- 
ering myself together, and making a 
long rein to lead “Kentucky” with, I 
waddled off, making the best of my way 
in the direction in which I knew our 
house lay. It was pretty hard walk- 
ing, and the exercise soon restored the 
circulation of my blood. Kentucky, 
poor beast, limped gallantly along after 
me over the hard frozen snow. Why 
on earth we should have dropped on 
the only soft spot for miles round, 
passes my comprehension—but then, if 
you come to reason them out, most 
things do. I wasn’t in the best of 
humors with myself, and I’m afraid I 
took to using strong language on the 
subject of sleighs and horses in my 
self-communings, as I felt the moment 
of my explanation with my brother-in- 
law drawing nearer. No doubt his 
anxiety was all nonsense—these young 
husbands are always so absurdly anx- 
ious, as if nobody ever—but there ; and 
I pulled myself together and laughed 
grimly as I saw the injustice of taking 
this original way of getting rid of my 
own unacknowledged uneasiness. Any- 
how, I thought, this is rather slow, and 
only makes bad worse, for Bob—and 
very likely, for that matter, Maggie 
too—will be worrying themselves into a 
fever at my non-appearance. “Come 
on, Kentucky!” I exclaimed, for the 
horse was momentarily growing more 
lame. “Oh, confound it, why don’t 
people ride bicycles instead of skating 
about the country in these sleighs!” 
The suggestion seemed so good to me, 
an enthusiastic bicycle rider, that I 
mentally ran over the many advantages, 
in such a climate and over such smooth 
and hard roads, which a good steel 
horse would have over the correspond- 
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ing article in flesh and blood, and the 
comparison served to amuse me, till on 
coming out of the clump of timber I 
found myself within a hundred yards 
of the stable. A halloo brought Mike 
speedily to the spot, and to him I con- 
signed Kentucky. The honest fellow’s 
evident dismay when he saw him lame 
and heard of the disaster to the sleigh, 
brought matters home to me with un- 
pleasant force. 

“Sure and what'll the masther be 
doing, at all, at all? It’s himself has 
been down twice since dusk telling me 
to be sure and kape them ready! ” 

“Nothing wrong, is there, Mike?” 
I asked, anxiously. 

“Sure and it’s myself that doesn’t 
know that same, but the masther ; he’s 
like a hen on a hot iron thim two 
hours.” 

I hurried off to the house as fast as 
my ungainly wrapping would allow. 

“Thank God, you’ve come, Jack!” 
was Bob’s greeting to me as I hastily 
closed the inner door of the house be- 
hind me. “We were growing con- 
foundedly anxious about you. And be- 
sides ”—here he lowered his voice, and 
looked deeply important — “ besides, 
Mike will have to start in an hour, I 
feel sure !” 

Here was a nice state of things! 
Making every allowance for his anxiety 
and all that sort of thing, it was only 
too likely it would turn out so. I have 
noticed things generally do if it’s par- 
ticularly awkward. There was nothing 
for it but to tell him about it at once. 
And I could have torn my hair out to 
see the way he took it, poor fellow. He 
wouldn’t say a word, or even look a 
look that might hurt my feelings, but 
I could see he was just despairing. 

“Look here, Bob!” I said, laying 
my hand on his shoulder. ‘Very likely 
it won’t be wanted to-night, old man, 
but if it is, don’t you fret, Pll fetch him 
fast enough !” 

“Fetch him, Jack! Why, it’s fifteen 
miles to Standish, and we’ve not a horse 
fit to travel nor a sleigh to harness him 
to if we had him. What a fool I’ was 
not to provide for it before.” 

“ Oh, bother horses and sleighs, Bob,” 
I rejoined cheerfully. ‘ We'll manage 
better than that. I'll go on my bicycle!” 
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“On your bicycle!” he replied. 
“Yes, it might be possible, I suppose, 
over the hard snow, but nonsense, Jack, 
what am I thinking of? Why, Maggie 
would never forgive me if I let you go. 
Fifteen. miles over the snow, and you 
just from India!” 

“Don't tell her, Bob! The thing’s 
safe enough. You don’t know what a 
bicycle can do when it’s in hands that 
are used to it. Fifteen miles! Tl do 
that as fast as a sleigh could do it, and 
as for the snow—well, I dare say I 
won't be cold after the first half-mile.” 

Bob considered for a minute, anxious- 
ly. “ Well,” he said, “I won’t mention 
your idea to Maggie, poor girl—I know 
she’d be frantic, and indeed nothing 
but necessity would make me think of 
it myself. Ill send Mike up to John- 
son’s to borrow a horse and sleigh. 
Please God, hell be back in time 
enough to save the risk.” 

I wasn’t really anxious for such a 
ride on such a night, so I said—“ All 
right! Bob, Dll take a look at the 
machine in case it’s wanted, in the 
meantime.” 

Both Mike and I had dinner while 
Bob wrote his note asking for the loan 
and explaining the circumstances, and 
then Mike started off to Johnson’s, a 
distance of some four miles, and I found 
something to employ me in oiling and 
cleaning the bicycle. To tell the truth, 
it had been rather neglected from the 
time when I found out how little it was 
suited for the autumn and early winter 
roads of Manitoba. It was, however, 
one of the best to be bought in London, 
and I had only used it enough to get 
it fairly into working order. Now I 
found it only in want of a rub, as the 
dry air of the house had preserved it 
from any tendency to rust. 

The time dragged slowly on—now 
and then Bob came out, looking hag- 
gard and anxious, stayed a few mo- 
ments, and disappeared again. In the 
meantime, I had gone leisurely over the 
bicycle, admired its workmanship, and 
put it into the best possible condition 
of efficiency. Still Mike didn’t come 
back—I could see that Bob was getting 
very uneasy, although he wouldn’t ad- 
mit that there was any cause for it, and 
his evident anxiety affected me. 
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I went to the window and looked 
out. The moon was rising far away in 
the eastern sky, the blue vault was 
growing gray, and the limpid stars were 
losing their sparkling brightness. Al- 
ready there was a visible change in 
the aspect of the country. I could 
dimly see now where the forest en- 
croached still on the open land—no 
longer as a merely darker shadow, but 
with the varying outline of trees. It 
would soon be light enough to see a 
track. I thought of Bob’s anxious ex- 
pression—I thought of my only sister’s 
sweet face—Bah! what was a ride of 
fifteen miles over a track as hard as 
rock? I turned from the window and 
proceeded to dress myself for the jour- 
ney. What should I wear? Mocas- 
sins? Nothing could be better for the 
purpose. Furs? Well, if it were only 
as a measure of precaution I must put 
some on, but as I might not be able to 
bear their weight I put on a foraging 
jacket of thick cloth that buttoned up 
close to the throat, and over that the 
great fur coat with its hood to come 
over the head. There were fur-lined 
overalls for the legs, but I felt that 
these would render bicycle riding im- 
possible. I was just putting on my fur 
cap when the door opened and Bob’s 
pale face showed itself again. 

“What are you doing, Jack?” 
asked, in a half-whisper. 

“Doing? Im getting ready for a 
start. It’s about time I was off, for the 
moon’s up and I see no signs of Mike.” 

“Nonsense, Jack, it’s really not so 
urgent as all that yet.” 

“Tsn’t it? Take a look at your face 
in that mirror, old man! Do you think 
I’ve got no eyes? No, no, Bob—I’m 
off!” 


he 


I could see a light come into his eyes 


that wasn’t there before. I could see 
his face flush with the sense of a new 
relief. Still he held out. “Maggie 
would never forgive me, Jack, if she 
knew,” he said. 

“Then don’t let her know! I'l be 
safely back again within three hours, 
and I can see by your face that I should 
have been gone an hour ago. There,” 
old fellow, it’s no use talking. I’m 
going! By the by, where’s that heavy 
revolver you had yesterday?” 
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“In the cupboard, but what do you 
want it for?” 

* Oh, nothing, only I may as well have 
something, and it’s a good weapon !” 

“Oh, well, take it by all means, if you 
will go. It’s already loaded ; and, Jack, 
mind you hurry Jackson up.” 

It was the true feeling of the man 
that spoke then, there was a sort of 
gasping anxiety in the tone, and my 
heart smote me that I had delayed so 
long. Poor Maggie! But I would 
make up for it. My eyes rested on the 
bright machine. “All right, Bob!” I 
said; “rely on me, you'll see what a 
bicycle can do at a pinch.” 

In another minute I had pushed the 
machine quietly from the room, in 
another minute the door had closed be- 
hind me and I stood on the hard snow, 
under the now brightening sky. I 
gave a long look around me to accus- 
tom my eyes to the new light, and to 
make sure that I knew exactly the 
course I had to follow. I knew the way 
well, fortunately, for I had travelled 
it perhaps a dozen times in the last 
five weeks. Dr. Jackson was a special 
friend of Bob's, and of late had been 
over pretty often, and I had generally 
gone home with him. It was lucky, for 
I knew the road as well by moonlight 
as by daylight, and that, let me tell you, 
goes for something when you have to 
travel, and to travel fast at night. 
There was no sign of Mike. I fastened 
the flaps of my fur cap under my chin ; 
I felt that the revolver was safely at my 
belt ; I gave the sort of over all glance 
which your would-be professional bicy- 
clist always favors his machine with be- 
fore starting—and in another moment 
I was in the saddle, and with a crisp 
crackle over the frozen snow I had 
started. As I have said, I knew the 
road well. It lay over the plain for 
about four miles between fences, when 
fences could be seen—over fields and 
fences where they were generally bur- 
ied under the snow, as they were 
now. Then- there came a_ longish 
rising ground, when you entered the 
forest, which lasted till you crossed 
the ridge and got perhaps a couple of 
miles down the other slope. Then it 
was open level ground till you crossed 
the bridge,and in another mile you 


were at Standish. After all it wasn’t 
much of a ride. I had done three 
times the distance in India under a 
hot sun, and four times as much in 
England, and thought nothing of it. 
The point was to doit quickly. That 
look on Bob’s face came back to me 
and I put on a spurt to get rid of it. 
“Confound that girl! What did the 
wretched little flirt want to wheedle me 
into seeing her home for, when she had 
these other fellows? Ah, why indeed? 
unless because she saw that Jack Sa- 
ville was just the sort of a fool to be 
wheedled !” 

Rapid bicycle riding isn’t good for 
meditation, however, and beyond a se- 
ries of vague regrets and gusts of self- 
abuse, I can’t say that I was personally 
much the gainer, or that the philoso- 
phy of human action was much ad- 
vanced by my reflections. I bowled 
along swiftly. The road was smooth 
and hard; the night was still and cold; 
and now, in the light of the risen moon, 
the general direction I had to follow 
was clear enough. I intended to break 
the record, as the slang phrase goes — 
no very difficult matter, I reflected, so 
far as a Canadian winter record on the 
bicycle was concerned. To do so, how- 
ever, required judgment. It was no 
use trying to rush the pace for fifteen 
miles on a road like that. I knew that 
I had the long rise into the forest be- 
fore me and I must reserve my strength 
for that. I went steadily on ! 

I had crossed the level at last, and I 
knew I had done well. The light was 
bright enough to see the time, but [ 
decided to wait till I entered the forest. 
Nothing was to be gained by unbutton- 
ing my furs now to get at the watch. I 
could feel that the rise was commen- 
cing. It was no longer quite so easy 
to keep the bicycle up to speed. There 
was more effort in the pressure on the 
pedals, a little more sensation in the 
muscles of the legs as I did so. I 
looked round. Yes, I had already made 
a rise of a good many feet. Far be- 
hind and apparently below me, I could 
make out the light in the window I had 
left, framed in a sort of rainbow haze. 
And within? Ah, there, I could see it 
in imagination, was Bob’s face pale and 
drawn with anxiety once more before 
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me. I turned my face to the hill again. 
I pushed on! I was making good work 
of it, I knew. Here in the open, in- 
deed, there was little to gauge my 
speed by. The same white expanse of 
snow, the same gentle upward slope, 
an occasional tree left standing in some 
distant clearing, gaunt and dismal in 
its ice-bound loneliness; but I was 
nearing the forest. Already ahead of 
me, farther up the long hill, I could 
make out the shadow of the trees. I 
was steering steadily for the point 
where I knew the road entered the 
forest. It was just where a long tongue 
ran down the hill, left somehow where 
the clearings had encroached from 
either side. 

At last! Yes, there were the few 
giant stragglers, the outposts of the 
solemn pine forest—their dark tops 
towering up gray and ice-bound like 
solid wedges into the sky ; their droop- 
ing branches snow-laden and still point- 
ing earthward in melancholy repose. I 
glanced at and recognized them, and as 
I raced past them, insensibly quicken- 
ing my pace now that I had some land- 
marks to check my speed by, I unfas- 
tened my fur coat and drew my watch 
from the pocket of my foraging jacket. 
It was half-past seven. I put the watch 
back again. Half-past seven! I had 
made good time—now to keep it up! 
Unfastening the coat had been a relief 
—I let it remain as it was and pushed 
on. In three minutes more I had en- 
tered the forest. To right and to left 
the black pine-trees closed me in. The 
long hanging branches bending with 
their weight of snow leant over the road 
and cast their heavy shadows on my 
path. Under the branches I could see, 
or fancy I saw, long black vistas stretch- 
ing away for miles under the solemn 
shadows of the forest ; but at any rate 
the roadway was light. There the white 
untrodden snow gleamed silvery in the 
moonlight. The shadows, indeed, lay 
still and solemn, like ebony inlaid upon 
a silver shield—as dark by contrast, and 
as sharply cut. 

The slope was regular, but not steep 
enough greatly to reduce my speed. 
As I went I glanced from side to side 
—for I was conscious of the oppres- 
sive solitude of the forest ; but my pace 
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was not retarded fora moment. Once 
I put my hand to my belt and touched 
the handle of Bob’s revolver, then I 
smiled as I thought of Bob’s question. 
“What did I want it for?” What, 
indeed? Revolvers carry no defence 
against the terrors of solitude. But 
was there nothing else? Nothing more 
tangible—against which even a revolver 
might have charms? Yes, nowI thought 
of it, there was. One of the sleighing 
party had been talking of wolves. The 
winter, it seemed, had been an early one, 
and it certainly had been severe. The 
wolves, he had said, had been showing 
in packs not twenty miles to the north. 
It is strange how much can be remem- 
bered by a single motion of the mind— 
a brain-wave, I think some of these great 
scientific people who know everything 
well enough to give everything a name, 
eall it. Anyhow, I could have wished 
that particular brain-wave had left me 
alone. I glanced from side to side once 
more, but now the forest had a new 
significance. The snow-laden branches 
no longer concealed a solitude, but 
abysses peopled with forms. Bah! I 
would look ahead—I would refuse to be 
the slave of imagination! I fixed my 
eyes on the long thread of silver that 
stretched upward toward the distant 
ridge and I pushed forward at my best 
speed. 

There is no stillness like that of a 
frozen forest! Probably the feeling is 
an effect of the imagination, after all, 
but for practical purposes it is a fact. 
We look for motion when we see trees. 
There is an association of swaying tops 
and moving boughs — of twittering 
leaves, or at least a rustling and a 
motion that speak of life. Itis the ces- 
sation of this that affects the imagina- 
tion, I think. To see a tree that might 
be of iron in its inflexible rigidity, with 
boughs that look as if carved from the 
solid rock, so stiff and unyielding they 
look in their stern repose—this is 
enough to make silence seem more 
deadly still. It is the sleep of a sus- 
pended animation, doubly deep because 
unnatural. I didn’t think of this, but 
I certainly felt it. It was my first ex- 
perience of a frozen forest alone ; and 
now the circumstances heightened the 
effect. I listened involuntarily for a 
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sound ; my ears seemed to strain them- 
selves to hear ; my senses seemed strung 
to a supernatural acuteness of percep- 
tion. There was not a sound but the 
low crisp crunch of the snow under the 
wheels of my machine, and even that 
seemed hushed and distant. 

Yet what was that? Was it fancy, or 
did I hear something shrill, piercing, 
yet faint, in the far distance on my right 
hand? Surely there was something— 
if it was only the wail of a distant gust 
of wind moaning through the frozen 
pines! 

I bent over the bicycle and concen- 
trated my energies upon facing the long 
ascent. There it wasagain! The same 
long, low, searching sound, wild, yet 
uncertain—coming too from the same 
quarter ; but that, of course, was noth- 
ing. If it was wind, of course, it was 
coming from the north. I glanced up- 
ward at the tree-tops—a swaying 
branch would have been an indescrib- 
able relief at the moment. But no— 
stone columns could not have been more 
immovable. The Pyramids could not 
have looked more fatally still. I was 
nearing the summit of the long ascent 
at last. Thank God for that! Once on 
level ground again and I should feel less 
handicapped ; once there and I should 
know that the downward slope was near. 
I bent to my work with all my energy, 
I forced the machine over the ground 
as I had never done before. I could 
see as I neared the top of the slope that 
there was what looked like an opening 
in the forest, for the light seemed 
clearer and less obscured by the over- 
hanging trees. For a moment I was 
puzzled. Then I remembered that 
there was an opening—a sort of glade 
that stretched away into the forest on 
the right, where someone had begun 
and then abandoned a clearing. I 
had scarcely called it to mind when I 
reached it. I had grown accustomed to 
the gloom of my over-shadowed road, yet 
the new light and absence of shadow 
was for a moment a relief ; as the clear- 
ing opened on my right my eves turned 
involuntarily toward it, and it was with 
a strange shudder that I saw it stretch 
away, its grizzly whiteness contrasting 
with the deep black shadows of the 
forest that seemed to hem it in so jeal- 


ously on every side. I shuddered, and, 
as I did so, there came again the sound ! 
Louder, shriller, more keen and piercing 
than before! Now it had a new char- 
acter—it was distinctly hungry. Why 
does one attach a character to sounds? 
As well ask why did early man begin to 
formulate language—I could not tell 
you how—I could not explain why—but 
now for the first time I recognized the 
sound as the cry of hunger. My in- 
stinct then was right. It was no wail 
of the northern wind—no swaying of 
the frozen forest. It was the ery of a 
living thing. It was nature’s savage 
complaint against the pangs of hunger! 

The sound was not a distant one— 
with a long swelling wail it rose through 
the dim recesses of the dark forest— 
with a long, savage cadence it died away 
among the arcades of the frozen pines. 
But it was not far off. It came from 
beyond the clearing. My eyes sought 
once more the grizzly vista of the glade, 
and as I looked my sense of sight 
seemed to grow more keen and piercing. 
I marked the long stretch of grayish- 
white in the middle—the long black 
shadows that lay across it from the east- 
ern forest; I coz!ld even see where, 
here and there, a ghostly-looking stump 
stood pillar-like, clothed in a robe of 
snow; but beyond this I could at 
first see nothing. Thank God for that, 
at least! So far the sound was a sound 
only—so far it was possible that the ery 
of hunger had nothing to do with me! 
I looked away once more—I bent to 
my task again with redoubled energy. 
The bicycle flew over the smooth track 
as I think no champion rider had ever 
made one fly before. I had _ nearly 
passed the opening—already the road 
before me was contracting to its narrow 
width—already the heavy shadows of the 
trees lay heavily across the path, imme- 
diately in front of me, as I rushed along 
—another moment and I should have 
surmounted the danger of being seen. 
If I were being hunted I must then be 
hunted by scent only, and not by sight. 
It wasnottobe! Involuntarily I looked 
back for the last time. The long, cold 
glade lay gray and desolate as before, 
with its livid lights and its ghastly 
shadows, but just where it met the 
forest once more there was something 
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—something that moved—something 
dark that stood out against the white 
ground — something in motion that 
contrasted with the motionless trees 
beyond—wolves! I had known it be- 
fore when the sound had grown to a 
cry, and the cry had told of hunger! 
I had known it then, but it came home 
to me now. No sense that we have is 
thrown away. Iftheyare not all needed 
to express an idea, they all go to inten- 
sify an effect. Fora moment that sight 
seemed to paralyze me—for a moment 
my brain refused to think; my limbs 
had lost the power to feel! For 
a moment—yet for a moment only! 
Then sensation returned with a rush. 
Life was at stake, and the stake was 
worth playing for! Like a flash there 
came before me Bob’s face as I had 
seen it last! Like a flash came his 
words, as if spoken at the moment into 
my very ear. “Jack, mind you hurry 
Jackson up!” Ishook myself together. 
I was my own master again. Please 
God, Bob should not be disappointed 
after all! With that thought in my 
mind I leant forward over the bicycle 


—with that hope in my mind I entered 
on the forest track once more. 
We go through life and never know 


our powers. Talk of records—no man 
can make a record for money; no man 
can make one for fame, that cannot be 
broken by a far inferior man when his 
life is at stake. I had known myself for 
one of the best, if not quite the best, bi- 
cycle rider in India—and where nearly 
every military man is a rider, as he is 
in India, that is saying a good deal— 
but I had never till that hour known 
what speed it was possible to attain. 
The road was level now—level and hard 
There was scarcely a perceivable friction 
on the silent wheels as they spun round 
with giddy speed. The dark trees rose, 
rank beyond rank, grim sentinels on 
either side of my path, casting their 
dim shadows across the way, and like the 
figures in some strange, ghostly diorama 
they passed me in long ranks, flitting 
by in the half light like unsubstantial 
things. 

On and on we flew. There was not 
a breath of wind to stir the lightest 
snow-flake on the tenderest spray, yet 
my hair was thrown back from my 
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brow, where great drops of perspiration 
now gathered and began to trickle 
down my face. On, and on! without a 
thought but that of pressing forward, 
without a hope but that of reaching 
the descent of the slope, and the edge 
of the forest. 

And as I went I knew that I was fol- 
lowed. From the dim arcades on my 
right came from time to time a short 
gasping howl, cut short in the moment 
of utterance by the exertions of the 
chase. They had seen me, and now they 
were in full cry. It was a race for bare 
life. I leant forward, and threw every 
energy I possessed into the one effort 
to press on. The trees flitted past me 
like ghosts. The long hanging boughs 
nearly brushed my face as I swept past. 
The cold air blew in my face and car- 
ried even the heavy fur of my coat be- 
hind me as I rushed through the night. 
And yet my pursuers did not lose 
ground. On the contrary, they were 
gaining. Not quickly, not with a rush ; 
but slowly, foot by foot, witha certainty 
that was deadly ; with a monotony that 
was ghastly beyond expression. Now 
I could hear them! There was a short, 
fierce panting ; a short, dull scuffle of 
feet over the hard snow; arustle and a 
motion among the frozen trees that told 
of bodies rubbing against the trunks in 
their headlong career. They were com- 
ing! Terrible as the temptation was 
to look aside, I did not dare to take my 
eyes off the narrow white line before 
me. On and on, faster and faster, so 
it seemed to my senses, the turning 
wheel swept past the great black trees 
in the course, and yet not faster—not 
so fast as the panting sounds grew 
closer and more painfully distinct to 
my ears—as the dull scuffling noise 
of many feet approached me nearer and 
more near. I clenched my teeth with 
fierce determination. I kept my eyes 
fixéd on the line of light that stretched 
on and on in front, as if it would never 
end ! 

As I sit here in my quarters I seem 
to hear that ghastly sound now. In 
my dreams I hear that gasping sob of 
savage eagerness. Close, closer yet, 
behind and at my side. Only a sound, 
for as yet I could see nothing; but a 
sound that seemed to express more 
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than sight; a sound that roused a 
thousand images, each more appalling 
and ghastly than the other. It had 
seemed hours, though it must have 
been only minutes, since I passed the 
clearing. The strain was telling on me 
now. There was a wild buzzing in my 
head, there was a weary feeling growing 
in my limbs, there was a despairing 
sense of the uselessness of effort grow- 
ing stronger in my mind. Did my ef- 
forts slacken in response to the feel- 
ing? Icannot say. It may be so, for 
who can draw the line between feeling 
and action? Yet if it were so I was 
unaware of it. At any rate it was now 
that for the first time I saw something 
of my savage pursuers. There was a 
shadow on my right—only a shadow, 
but no longer the shadow of a tree or 
a branch. It was a head—a long sharp 
muzzle—the mouth open, the lower 
jaw hanging, the ears erect! It crept 
on. Little by little it gained on me— 
an inch—only an inch at a time, but 
always an inch more! This shadow 
became a horror to me. I longed to 
exchange its shadowy terrors for 


something substantial ; I felt as if any- 
thing would be better than this creep- 


ing spectre. I knew that by turning 
only a little way I could see my shadowy 
enemy, but I didn’t dare to take my 
eyes off the track. Horrible as it was, 
I waited. Inch by inch it crept on. 
The neck was added to the ears; the 
shoulders with a bristle of mane-like 
hair and galloping forelegs. Then lit- 
tle by little the body—and all the time 
the sobbing breath of the following 
pack assailed my ears, and the soft 
scratching of their feet over the frozen 
snow ! 

At last! The long straight road 
made a curve to the right. Not a 
sharp curve, but enough to bring me 
to closer quarters with my untiring 
pursuer. In a moment as I pressed 
upon the handles and followed the 
sweep of the road he was upon me. 
In a moment the shadow had given 
place to the substance—with a long 
panting, snarling growl a huge wolf 
was by my side. He was old, for 
I could see that his hair was gray 
as it showed in the moonlight. His 
huge mouth was wide open, showing @ 


row of formidable fangs, and his long 
red tongue hung from his slavering 
jaws. Two eyes that glowed like red 
coals gleamed from beneath the thickly 
matted hair that hung over his face. 
There was a look of exhaustion about 
him that for the moment increased the 
horror of his appearance. Involun- 
tarily I swerved as he sprung, and his 
great jaws came together with a snap 
not an inch from my knee. His leap 
had cost him something in speed, and 
he fell back quite half a yard before he 
recovered, The sight of him had done 
me good. The horror of his look was 
a change from the gathering horror of 
his pursuing shadow, and the change 
aroused me. My hand went instinc- 
tively to the handle of Bob’s revolver. 
The familiar touch seemed to reassure 
me. I drew it from my belt. I weighed 
it in my hand so as to grow accustomed 
to it. I dared not turn in my seat, and 
yet I must get ashot at the grizzled 
leader of the pack. Insensibly I slack- 
ened my pace for a second or two ; in- 
sensibly the huge head crept up once 
more to my hind wheel, to my foot, a 
little in front of my foot! Once more 
he was gathering himself together for a 
spring. Once more his blood-shot, 
hungry eyes were turning toward me 
as he kept up his long leaping gallop. 
It was the moment. Quick as thought 
I fired. The ball struck him—struck 
him, I think, on the shoulder, for with 
one fierce snarl, that seemed to express 
pain, disappointment, and terror all in 
one, he rolled over in a heap almost 
against the rushing wheel of my bi- 
cycle. There was a pause in the chase. 
For a few seconds my pursuers had 
ceased the pursuit. I glanced back 
over my shoulder and could see that 
they had stopped where their leader 
had fallen. I could see this, but be- 
yond this all I could see was a confu- 
sion of tossing heads and wildly strug 
gling bodies glistening in the moon- 
light at the spot where I had just 
passed. I shuddered. I could fancy 
I saw the end of my shadowy pursuer, 
and I felt for a moment a sensation 
that was almost pity for my savage as- 
sailant. 

It was not a time for sentiment. 
Once more I turned to the track. Once 
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more I concentrated every energy to 
increase the distance between myself 
and my relentless pursuers. The wel- 
come respite was but a short one. 
Perhaps I was no longer able to keep 
up my highest rate of speed ; possibly 
the wolves had for the moment been 
rendered yet more keen by the taste of 
blood—at any rate, it seemed to me but 
a minute or two before I again could 
hear the panting of the wolves behind 
me and the scuffling sound of their 
feet on the snow. I could feel that 
they were creeping up to me once 
more. Again I could fancy I saw the 
first glimmering shadow of a pursuer 
stealing over the snowy track behind 
me. By a desperate effort I collected 
my energies and pushed on. My head 
swam dizzily with my exertions ; my 
brain reeled with the long and fierce 
excitement ; my limbs grew numb and 
heavy under the desperate strain. 

I was growing hopeless at last. My 
limbs moved almost mechanically, 
while my eyes glanced nervously from 
side to side, expecting each moment to 
see the first appearance of the head of 
the dreaded enemy. To my surprise 
nothing appeared. The panting of the 
wolves seemed even to have grown less 
distinct to my ear, and when I listened 
I could no longer make out the strange 
sound of their hurrying footsteps. 
What could it mean? With a flash of 
sudden comprehension the explanation 
broke on my mind—I had reached the 
downward slope! I raised my head 
and looked before me. Yes, I was go- 
ing down hill at last. I could see the 
forest road stretching far down the 
descent in the*white moonlight. I 
could see, or fancy I saw, the river and 
the bridge in the open country beyond. 
I could even make out in the distance 
the twinkling lights that marked the 
township of “Standish” on the other 
side. Thank God! I was on the down- 
ward slope. Thank God! there was at 
last a prospect of escape. 

The descent made itself quickly felt. 
Exhausted as I had been, I couldn't 
have kept it up much longer, and I 
must have been overtaken. Now there 


was very little exertion required—but 
for the fear of growing stiff, indeed, no 
exertion was needed at all. 


Down the 
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long smooth slope we rushed at a pace 
that was momentarily increasing. The 
trees with their long black shadows 
seemed to fly past us in our headlong 
course. The distant lights seemed to 
brighten and grow nearer moment by 
moment. The wolves had been left be- 
hind. I ventured a glance over my 
shoulder and could see them some dis- 
tance away—a black stain on the white- 
ness of the snow—distanced, but not 
yet discouraged. With a rush I cleared 
at last the long avenue of trees, and 
felt with a gasp as if the last dark 
shadow from the pines had been a load 
lifted from my heart. Onward we 
swept! On, over the moonlit snow 
toward the rushing river. And behind 
us—stanch, unyielding, terrible, came 
the sobbing pack. I was nearing the 
river, which in its headlong course from 
the hills still defied the hand of winter 
to chain it in bands of ice. Already I 
could hear its roar, as it hurled itself 
beneath the bridge; I could see the 
moonbeams flash on the giant icicles 
that overhung its torrent. 

I looked behind me once more. The 
wolves were following still, but they 
too were growing exhausted. They 
were scattered over perhaps a hundred 
yards, and the nearest was at least a 
hundred and fifty yards behind me. I 
glanced at the ascent beyond the 
bridge; I glanced at the laboring 
pursuers behind me—I could do it 
still! I dashed at the bridge—long, 
narrow, laden with frozen snow half- 
way to the parapet, bearded on either 
hand with wreaths of snow and brist- 
ling icicles that overhung the abyss 
and the rushing river below. I was 
across and now the ascent began. 1 
bent over the bicycle; I forced my 
weary limbs to exert themselves once 
more. For fully a hundred yards the 
ascent was steep, and the exertion was 
terrible. Slower and slower I seemed 
to go with each moment. The perspi- 
ration poured from my face, my legs 
and ankles burned as if steeped in 
liquid fire. I clenched my teeth and 
gripped the handles as if for bare life, 
and at each slow turn of the wheels I 
seemed to myself to hear the panting of 
the wolves behind me. 

At last I did it! At the top of the 
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slope I turned and looked behind me. 
The moonlight shone white on the gray 
leader as he bounded on to the bridge ; 
two others followed him closely, the 
rest were scattered behind them on the 
road. Not one had as yet abandoned 
the chase—not one had yet given up 
hopes of the prey. I drew Bob’s revol- 
ver from my belt once more, I rested 
the barrel fora moment on the handle 
of the machine. As the leader neared 
my end of the bridge I turned and 
fired. Luck was on my side at last— 
T hit him. Witha sharp howl he sprang 
into the air and fell half across the 
parapet, then he turned over and I 
could see his body glance whitely as he 
plunged into the river below. 

I did not wait for more. As he fell I 
had seen that his companions halted. 
I turned to the road still before me. 
Once more I made an effort to hurry 
on. Would they follow me still? I 
could not tell—but at least I knew that 
I was near to safety now. The road 
was almost level, and before me, at no 
great distance the lights of “ Standish” 
gleamed brightly through the frosty 
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air. Exhausted as I was, I found that 
I could make an effort still. I could 
hear nothing of the wolves, but yet for 
aught I knew they might be following 
still. Imagination supplied the place 
of my dulled senses, and I could fancy 
I heard their panting behind me—I 
could even imagine the sharp scuffling 
of their feet on the snow. 

Suddenly a broad stream of light fell 
across the road. There was a sound of 
voices which sounded strangely far 
away; there were the figures of men, 
though they looked like the men we see 
in dreams. My bicycle swept on, but I 
could no longer control it. Everything 
swam before my eyes, my limbs re- 
fused to move any longer—I felt that I 
was falling—falling—and I was caught 
in Dr. Jackson’s strong arms. 

“You, Saville!” he exclaimed —- 
“You, man! Were you mad, or what 
possessed you to attempt a ride like 
this?” 

“You, Doctor!” I gasped breath- 
lessly. ‘ You’re wanted at our house at 
once. IJ came to fetch you.” 

“The devil, you did!” said the Doctor. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


HE ascent of Ararat, completed on 
September 19, 1893, formed an 
incident in a journey, extending 

for a period of seven months, which I 
undertook in 1893-94 for the purpose 
of acquiring a better knowledge of the 
country comprised in a general manner 
by the limits of the Armenian plateau. 
I was accompanied during the earlier 
part of this journey by my cousin, Ma- 
jor H. B. Lynch, of the Dorsetshire 
Regiment; he was unfortunately ob- 
liged to leave me and rejoin his regi- 
ment almost immediately after the 
accomplishment of the ascent. In of- 
fering some account of our experiences 
upon the mountain it is perhaps only 
fair to myself to observe that the narra 
tive, whatever other shortcomings of 4 
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more essential nature it may possess, 
has undoubtedly suffered as a presenta- 
tion and description of great natural 
objects, which it is no small part of the 
duty of a writer on such a subject to 
endeavor adequately to portray, owing 
to the necessary limits which the space 
at my disposal has imposed upon its 
length. Although it is impossible to 
make up for this deficiency in the 
course of a brief note, yet I would ask 
the reader, before actually starting 
from Aralykh, to equip himself with 
the following elementary facts and con- 
siderations in connection with the coun- 
try which surrounds Ararat and with 
the mountain itself. 

Ararat rises from the table-land of 
Armenia between the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas in the country comprised 
within a triangle between the lakes of 
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Sevanga, Urumia, and Van. At the 
eastern extremity of the long and nar- 
row range which is known in the coun- 
try under the general name of Aghri 
Dagh, and which it is convenient to 
call the Ararat system—a range which 
starting from the neighborhood of the 
forty-second degree of longitude bi- 
sects the plateau from west to east— 
there has been reared by volcanic 
agency a vast mountain fabric sur- 
rounded by plain land on all sides, but 
the western, and on that side joined 
to this Ararat system by a pass of about 
seven thousand feet. The Ararat sys- 
tem and the fabric of Ararat compose 
the southerly wall of the vast plain of 
the Araxes, a plain which in the neigh- 
borhood of the mountain has an eleva- 
tion of about two thousand seven hun- 
dred feet. This valley of the Araxes is 
in many respects remarkable: in the 
first place it sinks far below the level 
of the great table-land of Armenia to 
which it belongs, a plateau the higher 
regions of which are situated at an ele- 
vation of about seven thousand feet ; 
secondly, it is a valley of vast extent, 
offering immense prospects over a tree- 
less volcanic country,and bounded at 
great intervals of space by mountains of 
the most imposing dimensions and ap- 
pearance ; lastly, it constitutes an open 
highway from the countries about and 
beyond the Caspian to the shores of 
the Euxine and Mediterranean Seas. 
The northern border of this valley, like 
the southern, is composed of a single 
mountain and a mountain system: the 
line which is begun on the west by the 
colossal mountain mass of Alagéz is 
continued toward the east by the chains 
on the south of Lake Sevanga. This 
correspondence in the disposition of 
the mountains on either border is va- 
ried by a striking diversity in the forms : 
the Ararat system which faces Alagiz is 
distinguished by jagged peaks, dark 
valleys and abrupt sides ; the Sevanga 
ranges, on the other hand, which you 
overlook from the slopes of Ararat, 
present an outline which is fretted by 
the shapes of cones and craters and are 
flanked by convex buttresses of sand. 
Both Alagiz and Ararat have been 
raised by volcanic agency; but while 
the giant on the north has all the 
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clumsiness of a Cyclops, his brother on 
the south would seem to personify the 
union of symmetry with size and grace 
with strength. I must refrain from 
pursuing this train of thought farther, 
content if the hints which it may have 
opened reveal the great scale upon 
which nature has worked. A few meas- 
urements may lend reality to this some- 
what misty conception and serve to fix 
our ideas. The pile of Alagéz, rising 
on the left bank of the Araxes, attains 
an elevation of 13,436 feet: the length 
of the mass may be placed at about 
thirty-five miles, its breadth is about 
twenty-five. The distance across the 
valley from the middle slopes of Ararat 
to the summit of Alagéz is no less than 
fifty-four miles, and from the same 
point to the first spurs of the Sevanga 
ranges about twenty miles. Such are 
the immediate neighbors of Ararat and 
such is the extent of open country 
spread like a kingdom at his feet. 

The fabric of Ararat, composed of 
two mountains supported by a com- 
mon base, gathers on the right bank of 
the river immediately from the floor of 
the plain. The plain has at this point 
an elevation of about two thousand 
seven hundred feet. The pass which 
joins this fabric to the Ararat system, 
to the range which it continues, is sit- 
uated at the back of the fabric, behind 
the long northwestern slope: the fabric 
itself stands out boldly and alone in ad- 
vance of the satellite chain. The axis, 
or direction of the length, of the whole 
fabric is from northwest to southeast, 
and it is the whole length of the moun- 
tain which you see from the valley of 
the Araxes. It may be helpful to ana- 
lyze in the briefest manner the outline 
which there faces you. Far away on 
your right in the western distance a 
continuous slope rises from a low cape 
or rocky promontory, which emerges 
from the even surface of the plain like a 
coast seen from the sea. The length of 
this slope has been given by Parrot at 
no less than twenty miles, and its gra- 
dient, even where it rises more percepti- 
bly toward the great dome, is only about 
eighteen degrees. This northwestern 
slope reaches the region of perpetual 
snow at a height of about thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred feet, and culminates 
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in the summit of Great Ararat, which 
immediately faces you, and which has an 
elevation of 17,916 feet. Although it 
yields in height to the peaks of the Cau- 
casus in the north and to Demavend 
(19,400 feet) in the ear”, nearly five hun- 
dred miles away, yet, as Bryce in his ad- 
mirable book has observed, there can be 
but few other places in the world where 
mountain so lofty rises from a plain so a 
low. The summit of Great Ararat has 
the form of a dome and is covered with 
perpetual snow ; this dome crowns an 
oval figure, the length of which is from 
northwest to southeast, and it is there- 
fore the long side of this dome which 
you see from the valley of the Araxes. 
On the southeast, as you follow the out- 
line farther, the slope falls at a more 
rapid gradient of from thirty to thirty- 
five degrees and ends in the saddle be- 
tween the two mountains at a height of 
nearly nine thousand feet. From that 
point it is the shape of the Little Ararat 
which continues the outline toward the 
east ; it rises in the shape of a graceful 
pyramid to the height of 12,840 feet, and 
its summit is distant from that of Great 
Ararat a space of nearly seven miles. 
The southeastern slope of the lesser 
Ararat corresponds to the northwestern 
slope of the greater mountain and de- 
scends to the floor of the river valley in 


a long and regular train. The unity of 
the whole fabric, the intimate corre- 
spondence of the parts between them- 
selves, in a word the architectural qual- 
ities of this natural work at once impress 
the eye and continue to provide an inex- 
haustible fund of study, however long 
may be the period of your stay. 

Although the mountain is due to 
voleanic agency, yet the fires have not 
been seen during the historical period. 
A glance at the photographs will show 
that the surface presents all the char- 
acteristics of a very ancient voleano. On 
the northeastern side, in full view of 
the Araxes valley, the very heart of 
Ararat has been exposed by the great 
earthquake of 1840 following former 
landslips; a broad cleft extends from 
base to summit and is known as the 
chasm of Arguri. 

The fame of having been the first to 
scale Ararat belongs to the Russian 
traveller Parrot, who made the ascent 
in 1829. Since that time the number 
of successful ascents has been, so far as 
I have been able to determine, fourteen, 
including our own. 
fifteen the credit of eight belongs to 
Russia, while five fall to England, one 
to Germany, and one to the United 
States of America. 

H. F. B. L. 
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© pes sun had already risen as I let 


myself down through the open case- 
ment of the window and dropped in- 
to the garden among the dry brush- 
wood encumbering its sandy floor. Not 
a soul was stirring, and not a sound 
disturbed the composure of an Eastern 
morning, the great world fulfilling its 
task in silence and all nature sedate 
and serene. A narrow strip of planta- 
tion runs at the back of Aralykh, on 
the south, sustained by ducts from the 
Kara Su or Blackwater, a stream which 
leads a portion of the waters of the Ar- 
axes into the cotton-fields and marshes 
which border the right bank. Within 
this fringe of slim poplars and just on 
its southern verge there is a little 
mound and an open summer-house—as 
pleasant a place as it is possible to im- 
agine, but which, perhaps, only differs 
from other summer-houses in the re- 
markable situation which it occupies 
and in the wonderful view which it 
commands. It is placed on the ex- 
treme foot of Ararat, exactly on the 
line where all inclination ceases and the 
floor of the plain begins. It immedi- 
ately faces the summit of the larger 
mountain bearing about southwest. 
Before you the long outline of the Ara- 
rat fabric fills the southern horizon : 
the gentle undulations of the north- 
western slope as it gathers from its 
lengthy train, the bold bastions of the 
snow-fields rising to the rounded dome ; 
and, farther east, beyond the saddle 
where the two mountains commingle, 
the needle form of the Lesser Ararat 
free at this season from snow. Yet al- 
though Aralykh lies at the flank of Ara- 
rat, confronting the side which mounts 
most directly from the plain to the roof 
of snow, the distance from a perpen- 
dicular line drawn through the summit 
is over sixteen miles. Throughout that 
space the fabric is always rising toward 
the snow-bank fourteen thousand feet 
above our heads, with a symmetry and, 
so to speak, with a rhythm of structure 
which holds the eye in spell. First 
there is a belt of loose sand, about two 
miles in depth, beginning on the mar- 
gin of marsh and irrigation and seen 
from this garden, which directly aligns 
it, like the sea-bed from a grove on the 
shore. On the ground of yellow thus 
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presented rests a light tissue of green, 
consisting of the sparse bushes of the 
ever-fresh camelthorn, a plant which 
strikes down into beds of moisture 
deep-seated beneath the surface of the 
soil. Although it is possible, crossing 
this sand-zone, to detect the growing 
slope, yet this feature is scarcely per- 
ceptible from Aralykh whence its 
smooth, unbroken surface and cool re- 
lief of green suggest the appearance of 
an embroidered carpet spread at the 
threshold of an Eastern temple for the 
services of prayer. Beyond this band 
or belt of sandy ground, composed no 
doubt of a pulverized detritus which 
the piety of Parrot was quick to recog- 
nize as a leaving of the flood, the broad 
and massive base of Ararat sensibly 
gathers and inclines, seared by the 
sinuous furrows of dry watercourses, 
and stretching uninterrupted by any 
step or obstacle, hill or terrace or bank, 
to the veil of thin mist, which hangs at 
this hour along the higher seams. Not 
a patch of verdure, not a streak of 
brighter color breaks the long mounot- 
ony of ochre in the burnt grass and the 
bleached stones. All the subtle sensa- 
tions with which the living earth sur- 
rounds us—wide as are the tracts of 
barren desert within the limits of the 
plain itseli—seem to stop arrested at 
the fringe of this plantation as on a 
magician’s line. When the vapors ob- 
scuring the middle slopes of the moun- 
tain dissolve and disappear you see the 
shadowed jaws of the great chasm: the 
whole side of the mountain burst asun- 
der from the cornice of the snow-roof 
to the base, the base itself depressed 
and hollow throughout its width of 
about ten miles. No cloud has yet 
climbed to the snows of the summit 
shining in the brilliant blue. 

It was the morning of the 17th of 
September, a period of the year when 
the heat has moderated ; when the early 
air, even in the plain of the Araxes, has 
acquired a suggestion of crispness and 
the sun still overpowers the first symp- 
toms of winter chills.* The tedious ar- 
rangements of Eastern travel occupied 
the forenoon, and it had been arranged 


* At Aralykh the thermometer ranged between 60° and 
70° F. between the hours of 6 a.m. and 9 4.M. on the sev- 
eral mornings. At m.d-day it rose to about 80°. 
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that we should dine with our host the 
lieutenant before making the final start. 
Six little hacks impressed in the dis- 
trict and sadly wanting in flesh were 
loaded with our effects ; our party was 
mounted on cossack horses which by 
the extreme courtesy of the Russian 
authorities had been placed at our dis- 
posal for a week. We took leave of our 
new friend under a strong sentiment 
of gratitude and esteem: buta new and 
pleasurable surprise was awaiting us as 
we passed down the neat square. All 
the cossacks at that time quartered in 
Aralykh—the greater number were ab- 
sent on the slopes of the mountain 
serving the usual patrols—had been 
drawn up in marching order awaiting 
the arrival of their colonel, who had 
contrived to keep the secret by expres- 
sing his willingness to accompany us a 
few versts of the way. My cousin and 
I were riding with the colonel, and the 
purpose of these elaborate arrange- 
ments was explained to us with a sly 
smile: the troop with their colonel 
were to escort us on our first day’s 
journey and to bivouac at Sardar-Bu- 
lakh. The order was given to march in 
half-column: it was perhaps the first 
time that an English officer had ridden 
at the head of these famous troops. 
We crossed the last runnel on the 
southern edge of the plantation and 
entered the silent waste. 

For awhile we slowly rode through 
the camelthorn, the deep sand sinking 
beneath our horses’ feet. It was nearly 
one o’clock and the expanse around us 
streamed in the full glare of noon. A 
spell seems to rest upon the landscape 
of the mountain sealing all the springs 
of life. Only among the evergreen 
shrubs about us a scattered group of 
camels cropped the spinous foliage, lit- 
tle lizards darted, a flock of sand-grouse 
took wing. Our course lay slantwise 
across the base of Ararat, toward the 
hill of Takjaltu, a table-topped mass 
overgrown with yellow herbage which 
rises in advance of the saddle between 
the mountains, and lies just below you 
as you overlook the landscape from the 
valley of Sardar-Bulakh. Gullies of 
chalk and ground strewn with stones 
succeed the even surface of the belt of 
sand, and in turn give way to the cov- 
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ering of burnt grass which clothes the 
deep slope of the great sweeping base 
and encircles the fabric with a contin- 
uous stretch of ochre extending up the 
higher seams. Mile after mile we rode 
at easy paces over the parched turf and 
the cracking soil. When we had ac- 
complished a space of about ten miles 
and attained a height of nearly six thou- 
sand feet the land broke about us into 
miniature ravines, deep gullies strewn 
with stones and bowlders, searing the 
slope about the line of limit where the 
base may be said to determine and the 
higher seams begin. Winding down 
the sides of these rocky hollows one 
might turn in the saddle at a bend of 
the track and observe the long line of 
horsemen defiling into the ravine. I 
noticed that by far the greater number 
among them—if, indeed, one might not 
say all—were men in the opening years 
of manhood; lithe, well-knit figures 
and fair complexions set round with 
fair hair. At a nearer view the feat- 
ure which most impressed me was the 
smallness of their eyes. They wear the 
long-skirted coat of Circassia, a thin 
and worn kharki ; the faded pink on 
the cloth of their shoulder-straps re- 
lieves the dull drab. Their little caps 
of Circassian pattern fit closely round 
their heads. Their horses are clumsy, 
long-backed creatures, wanting in all 
the characteristics of quality ; and as 
each man maintains his own animal few 
among them are shod. Yet I am as- 
sured that the breed is workmanlike 
and enduring, and I have known it to 
yield most satisfactory progeny when 
crossed with English racing blood. As 
we rounded the heap of grass-grown 
soil, which is known as Takjaltu, we 
were joined by a second detachment of 
cossacks coming from Arguri. To- 
gether we climbed up the troughs of the 
ridges which sweep fanwise down the 
mountain side and emerged on the 
floor of the upland valley which leads 
between the greater and the lesser 
Ararat, and crosses the back of the 
Ararat fabric in a direction from south- 
west to northeast. We were here at 
an elevation of 7,500 feet above the 
sea, or nearly five thousand feet above 
the plain. Both the stony troughs and 
ridges up which we had just marched 
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as well as the comparatively level 
ground, upon which we now stood, are 
covered with a scorched but abundant 
vegetation which has served the Kurds 
during earlier summer as pasture for 
their flocks and still shelters numerous 
coveys of plump partridges, in which 
this part of the mountain abounds. 

At the mouth of this valley, on the 
gently sloping platform which its even 
surface presents, we marked out the 
spaces of our bivouac, the pickets for 
the horses, and the fires. Our men 
were acquainted with every cranny ; 
we had halted near the site of their 
summer encampment from which they 
had only recently descended to their 
winter quarters in the plain. As we 
dismounted we were met by a graceful 
figure clad in a Circassian coat of 
brown material let in across the breast 
with pink silk, a young man of most 
engaging appearance and manners, pre- 
sented to us as the chief of the Kurds 
of Ararat who own allegiance to the 
Tsar. In the high refinement of his 
features, in the bronzed complexion, 
and soft brown eyes the Kurd made a 
striking contrast to the cossacks, a con- 
trast by no means to the advantage of 
the Cis-Caucasian race. The young 
chief is also worthy to be remembered 
in respect of the remarkable name 
which he bears. His Kurdish title of 
Shamden Agha has been developed and 
embroidered into the sonorous appella- 
tion of Hassan Bey Shamshadinoff, un- 
der which he is officially known. 

From the edge of the platform upon 
which we were standing the ground 
falls away with some abruptness down 
to the base below, and lends to the 
valley its characteristic appearance of 
an elevated stage and natural viewing- 
place, overtowered by the summit re- 
gions of the dome and the pyramid, 
and commanding all the landscape of 
the plain. On the southwest, as it rises 
toward the pass between the two moun- 
tains—a pass of 8,800 feet leading into 
Turkish and into Persian territory, to 
Bayazed or Maku—the extent of even 
ground which composes this platform 
cannot much exceed a quarter of a 
mile. It is choked by the rocky cause- 
ways which, sweeping down the side of 
Great Ararat, tumble headlong to the 
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bottom of the fork, and, taking the in- 
clination of the ever-widening valley, 
descend on the northwestern skirt of 
the platform in long oblique curves of 
branching troughs and ridges falling 
fanwise over the base. The width of 
the platform at the mouth of the valley 
may be about three-quarters of a mile. 
It is here that the Kurds of the sur- 
rounding region gather as the shades 
of night approach to water their flocks 
at the lonely pool which is known as 
the Sardar’s well. On the summit cf 
the lesser Ararat there is a little lake 
formed of melted snows; the water 
permeates the mountain and feeds the 
Sardar’s pool. Close by, at the foot of 
the lesser mountain, is the famous cov- 
ert of birch, low bushes, the only 
stretch of wood upon the fabric which 
is entirely devoid of trees. The wood 
was soon crackling upon our fires and 
the water hissing in the pots; but the 
wretched pack horses upon which our 
tents had been loaded were lagging 
several hours behind. We ourselves 
had reached camp at six o'clock ; it 
was after nine before our baggage ar- 
rived. As we stretched upon the slope 
the keen air of the summit region 
swept the valley and chilled us to the 
skin ; the temperature sank to below 
freezing and we had nothing but the 
things in which we stood.* Our 
friends, the cossack officers, were lav- 
ish of assistance ; they wrapped us in 
the hairy coats of the Caucasus, placed 
vodki and partridges before us, and 
ranged us around their hospitable cir- 
cle beside the leaping flames. 

But the mind was absent from the 
picturesque bivouac, and the eye which 
ranged the deepening shadows was 
still dazzled by the evening lights. 
Mind and sense alike were saturated 
with the beauty and the brilliance of 
the landscape which, as you rise tow- 
ard the edge of the platform after 
rounding the mass of Takjaltu, opens 
to an ever-increasing perspective with 
ever-growing clearness of essential feat- 
ures and mystery gathering upon all 
lesser forms. The sun revolving south 
of the zenith lights the mountains on 
the north of the plain and fills all 


* The temperature at 6.30 P.m. was 50° F., but it scank 
rapidly in the cold wind. 
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Mount Ararat from the Roof of the Hotel Londres at Erwan, Thirty-five Miles Distant. 


the valley from the slopes of Ararat 
with the full flood of its rays—tier 
after tier of crinkled hummock ranges 
aligning the opposite margin of the 
valley at a distance of over twenty 
miles; their summits fretted with 
shapes of cones and craters, their faces 
buttressed in sand, bare and devoid of 
all vegetation —yet richly clothed in 


lights and hues of fairyland, ochres 
flushed with delicate madder, amethyst- 
shaded opaline, while the sparse plan- 
tations about the river and the laby- 
rinth of the plain insensibly transfigure 
as you rise above them into an im- 
palpable web of gray. In the lap of 
the landscape lies the river, a thin 
looping thread, flashes of white among 
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Mount Ararat as Seen from the Village of Aralykh (Aralykh in the foreground). 


Taken at a height of 1,756 feet above sea-level and about seventeen miles from the mountain. 
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the shadows, in the lights a_ bright 
mineral green. Here and there on its 
banks you descry a naked mound— 
conjuring a vision of forgotten civiliza- 
tions and the buried hives of man. It 
is a vast prospect over the world ;—yet 
vaster far is the expanse you feel about 
you beyond the limits of sight. It is 
nothing but a segment of that expanse, 
a brief vista from north to east be- 
tween two mountain sides. On the 
north the slopes of Great Ararat hide 
the presence of Alagiz, while behind 
the needle form of Little Ararat all 
the barren chains and lonely valleys 
of Persia are outspread. The evening 
grows and the sun’s returning are 
bends behind the dome of snow. The 
light falls between the two mountains 
and connects the Little Ararat in a com- 
mon harmony with the richening tints 
of the plain. There it stands on the 
further margin of the platform, the 
clean sharp outline of a pyramid, 
clothed in hues of a tender yellow 
seamed with violet veins. At its feet, 
where its train sweeps the flow of the 
river valley in long and regular folds— 
far away in the east, toward the mists 
of the Caspian—the sandy ground 
breaks into a troubled surface like 
angry waves set solid under a spell, 
and from range to range stretch a chain 
of low white hummocks like islands 
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Panorama of Mount Ararat 


across a sea. Just there in the dis- 
tance, beneath the Little Ararat, you see 
a patch of shining white : so vivid that 
it presents the appearance of a glacier 
set in the burnt waste. It is prob- 
ably caused by some chemical efflores- 
cence resting on the dry bed of a lake. 
All the landscape reveals the frenzy of 
volcanic forces fixed forever in an 
imperishable mould; the imagination 
plays with the forms of distant castles 
and fortresses of sand. Alone the 
slopes about you wear the solid colors 
and hold you to the real world, the 
massive slopes of Great Ararat raised 
high above the world. The wreath of 
cloud which veils the summit till the 
last breath of warm air dies, has floated 
away in the calm heaven before the 
western lights have paled. Behind the 
lofty piles of rocky causeways conceal- 
ing the higher seams, rises the imme- 
diate roof of Ararat foreshortened in 
the sky, the short side or gable of the 
dome, a faultless cone of snow. 

When we drew aside the curtain of 
our tent next morning full daylight 
was streaming over the open upland 
valley and the vigorous air had already 
lost its edge.* The sun had risen high 
above the Sevanga ranges and swept 
the plain below us of the lingering 
vapors which at morning cling, like 

* Temperature 10.15 a.m., 72° F, 
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as Viewed from Aralykh. 


shining wool, to the floor of the river- 
valley, or float in rosy feathers against 
the dawn. The long-backed Cossack 
horses had been groomed and watered 
and picketed in line ; the men were sit- 
ting smoking in little groups or were 
strolling about the camp in pairs. A 
few Kurds, who had come down with 
milk and provisions, stood listlessly 
looking on, the beak-nose projecting 
from the bony cheeks, the brown chest 
opening from the many-colored tatters 
draped about the shoulders and waist. 
The space of level ground between the 
two mountains cannot much exceed 
three-quarters of a mile. On the east 
the graceful seams of Little Ararat rise 
immediately from the slope upon our 
right, gathering just beyond the cover 
of low birechwood and converging in 
the form of a pyramid toward a sum- 
mit which has been broken across the 
point. The platform of this valley is « 
base for Little Ararat, the rib on the 
flank of the greater mountain from 
which the smaller proceeds. So sharp 
are the lines of the Little Ararat, so 
clean the upward slope, that the sum- 
mit, when seen from this pass or sad- 
dle, seems to rise as high in the heaven 
above as the dome of Great Ararat 
itself. The burnt grass struggles to- 
ward the little birch cover, but scarce- 
ly touches the higher seams. The 
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mountain-side is broken into a loose 
rubble ; deep gullies sear it in perpen- 
dicular furrows which contribute to 
the impression of height. The prevail- 
ine color of the stones is a bleached 
yellow verging upon a delicate pink ; 
but these paler strata are divided by 
veins of bluish andesite pointing up- 
ward like spear-heads from the base. 
Very different on the side of Great 
Ararat are the shapes which meet the 
eye. We are facing the southeastern 
slope of the mountain, the slope which 
follows the direction of its axis, the 
short side or gable of the dome. In 
the descending train of the giant vol- 
‘ano this valley is but an incidental or 
lesser feature ; yet it marks and in a 
sense determines an important altera- 
tion in the disposition of the surface 
forms. Itis here that the streams of 
molten matter descending the moun- 
tain-side have been arrested and de- 
flected from their original direction to 
fall over the massive base. The dam 
or obstacle which has produced this 
deviation is the sharp harmonious fig- 
ure of the lesser Ararat emerging from 
the sea of piled-up bowlders and cleav- 
ing the chaos of troughs and ridges 
like the lofty prow of a ship. The 
course of these streams of lava is sig- 
nalized by these causeways of agglom- 
erate rocks—you may follow from a 
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The Great Chasm of Arguri. 








Colossal Blocks of Conglomerate Hurled Out of the Chasm of Arguri. 


streams. On this 
side of Ararat they 
have been turned in 
an oblique direction 
from the southeast 
toward the north- 
east, and they skirt 
the western margin 
of the little valley, 
curving outward to 
the river and the 
plain. It is just be- 
neath the first of 
these walls of loose 
bowlders that our 
two little tents are 
pitched; beyond it 
you see another and 
yet another, still 
higher and above 
them the dome of 
snow. 

The distance from 
this valley of the 


point of vantage upon the mountain summit of Great Ararat, if we measure 
the numerous branches into which they upon the survey of the Russian Govern- 
have divided to several parent or larger ment along a horizontal line, is rather 
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over five miles. The confused sea of 
bowlders, of which I have just described 
the nature, extends, according to my 
own measurements, to a height of about 
twelve thousand feet. Above that zone, 
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encampment toward the roof of snow 
and crossing the grain of successive 
walls and depressions emerge upon 
some higher ridge, the numerous rami- 
fications of the lava system may be fol- 
lowed to their 
source and are 
seen to issue 
from larger 
causeways which 
rise in bold re- 
lief from the 
snows of the 
summit region 
and open fanwise 
down the higher 
slopes. In shape 
these causeways 
may be said to 
resemble the 
sharp side of a 
wedge : the mas- 
sive base from 
which the bank 
rises narrows to 
a pointed spine. 
As the eye pur- 
sues the circle 
of the summit 
where it vanishes 
toward the north, 
these ribs of rock 
which radiate 
down the moun- 
tain diminish in 
volume and re- 
lief. Their sharp 
edges commence 
to cut the snowy 
canopy about 
three thousand 
feet below the 


Lesser Ararat as it Appeared just before Reaching Sardar-Bulakh. dome. Itis rath- 


so arduous to traverse, lies the summit 
region of the mountain robed in per- 
petual snow. From whatever point 
you regard that summit on this south- 
eastern side the appearance of its 
height falls short of reality in a most 
substantial degree. Not only does the 
curve of the upward slope lend itself to 
a most deceitful foreshortening when 
you follow it from below, but indeed 
the highest point or crown of the dome 
is invisible from this the gable side. 

If you strike a direct course from the 


er on the south- 
eastern side of Ararat, the side which 
faces the Little Ararat and follows the 
direction of the axis of the fabric—the 
line upon which the forces have acted 
by which the whole fabric has been 
reared—that a formation so character- 
istic of the surface of the summit re- 
gion attains its highest development in 
a phenomenon which at once arrests 
the eve. Ata height of about fourteen 
thousand feet a causeway of truly 
gigantic proportions breaks abruptly 
from the snow. The head of the ridge 
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is bold and lofty, and towers high above 
the snow-slope with steep and rocky 
sides. The ridge itself isin form a wedge 
or triangle cut deep down into the side 
of the mountain and marked along the 
spine by a canal-shaped depression 
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which accentuates the descending curve. 
The zone of troughs and ridges which 
you are now crossing has its origin in 
this parent ridge ; you see it sweeping 
outward away from Little Ararat and 
dividing into branches and systems of 


The Dome of Ararat as Seen above Sardar-Bulakh at a Height of about 9,000 Feet. 
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The Summit, viewed from a Height of 13,000 Feet. 


branches as it reaches the lower slopes. 
Whether its want of connection with 
the roof of Ararat or the inherent char- 
acteristics of its uppermost end are suf- 
ficient evidence to justify the supposi- 
tion of Abich that this ridge at its head 
marks a separate eruptive centre on the 
flank of Ararat, I am not competent ade- 
quately to discuss. I can only observe 
that another explanation does not ap- 
pear difficult to find: it may be possi- 
ble that the ridge where it narrows to 
the summit has been fractured and 
swept away. This peak, or sharp end 
of the causeway, to whatever causes its 
origin may be ascribed, is a distin- 
guishing feature on the slope of Ararat, 
seen far and wide like a tooth or hump 
or shoulder on this the southeastern 
side. Although the most direct way to 
the summit region leads immediately 
across the zone of bowlders from the 
camp by the Sardar’s pool, yet it is not 
that which most travellers have followed 
or which the natives of the district rec- 
ommend. This line of approach, which 
I followed for some distance a few days 
after our ascent, is open to the objec- 
tion that it is no doubt more difficult 
to scale the slope of snow upon this 
side. The tract of uncovered rocks 
which breaks the snow-fields, offering 
ladders to the roof of the dome, is situ- 


ated farther to the southeast of the 
mountain above the neck of the valley 
of the pool. Whether it would not be 
more easy to reach these ladders by 
skirting slantwise from the higher 
slopes is a question which is not in it- 
self unreasonable, and which only act- 
ual experience will decide. It was in 
this manner, I believe, that the English 
traveller Bryce—now the well - known 
writer upon the American Common- 
wealth and a statesman of great au- 
thority and weight—made an ascent 
which as a feat is, I think, the most re- 
markable of any of the recorded climbs. 
Starting from the pool at one o’clock in 
the morning, he reached the summit 
alone at about two in the afternoon, ac- 
complishing, within a space of about six 
hours, the last five thousand feet and 
returning to the point from which he 
started before sunrise on the following 
day. We ourselves were advised to fol- 
low up the valley, keeping the cause- 
ways upon our right, and only then, 
when we should have reached a point 
about southeast of the summit, to strike 
across the belt of rock. 

At twenty minutes before two on the 
18th of September, our little party left 
‘amp in marching order, all in the 
pride of health and spirits, and eager 
for the attack. Thin wreaths of cloud 
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wrapped the snows of the summit, the 
jealous spell which baffles the bold lover 
even when he already grasps his prize. 
We had taken leave of the 
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dull rumbling sound.* It is fed by 
the water from the snow-fields, and 
there is said to be a spring which con- 





Cossack officers and their 
band of light-hearted men : 
our friends were returning 
to Arguri and Aralykh, the 
one body to hunt the Kurds 
of the frontier, the other to 
languish in dull inactivity 
until their turn shall come 
round again. Four Cos- 
sacks were deputed to re- 
main and guard our camp : 
we ourselves had decided 
to dispense with any es- 
cort, and to trust to our 
Kurdish allies. Of these 
ten sturdy fellows accom- 
panied us as porters to car- 
ry our effects, their rifles 
slung over their many-col- 
ored tatters beside the bur- 
den allotted to each. With 
my cousin and myself were 
the young Swiss, Rudolph 
Taugwalder, a worthy ex- 
ample of his race and pro- 
fession — the large limbs, 
the rosy cheeks, the open 
mien without guile —and 
young Ernest Wesson, 
fresh from the Polytechnic 
in London, whom I had 
brought to develop my pho- 
tographs, and who rendered 
me valuable assistance in 
my photographic work. My 
Armenian dragoman fol- 
lowed as best he was able, 
until the camp at the snow 
was reached; his plump 
little figure was not well 
adapted to toil over the giant rocks. 
Of our number was also an Armenian 
from Arguri, who had tendered his ser- 
vices as guide ; he was able to indicate 
a place for our night’s encampment, 
but he did not venture upon the slope 
of snow. 

A little stream trickles down the val- 
ley, but sinks exhausted at this season 
before reaching the Sardars well. In 
the early summer it is of the volume of 
a torrent which winds past the encamp- 
ment like a serpent of silver uttering a 


The Party en route. 


tributes to support it at a height of 
nearly eleven thousand feet.+ After 
half an hour’s walk over the stony sur- 
face of the platform, and the ragged 
herbage burnt yellow by the sun, we 
entered the narrows of the mountain 
saddle, and followed the dry bed of 
this rivulet at the foot of rocky spurs. 
The tufts of sappy grass, which were 


* Madame B. Chantre in ‘‘ Tour du monde” for 1892, p. 
84 


+ Markoff: “ Ascension du Grand Ararat,” in Bulletin 
de la Soc. Royale Belge de Géographie, Brussels, 1888, 
p. 579. 
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sparsely studded on the margin of the 
watercourse, gave place, as we advanced, 
to a continuous carpet of soft and ver- 
dant turf; here and there the eye rested 
on the deep green of the juniper, or the 
graceful fretwork of a wild -rose-tree 
quivered in the draught. The warm 
rays flashed in the thin atmosphere and 
tempered the searching breeze. The 
spurs on our right descend from the 
shoulder, and from the causeway of 
which it forms the head, and are seen 
to diverge into two systems as they 
enter the narrow pass. The one group 
pushes forward to the Little Ararat, and 
is lost in confused detail; the other, 
and perhaps the larger, system bends 
boldly along the side of the valley, 
sweeping outwards toward the base. 
At three o’clock we reached a large 
pool of clouded water collected on a 
table surface of burnt grass; close by 
is an extensive bed of nettles and a cir- 
cle of loose stones. This spot is no 
doubt the site of a Kurdish encamp- 
ment, and appeared to have been only 
recently abandoned by the shepherds 
and their flocks. The farther we pro- 
gressed, the more the prospect opened 
over the slopes of Ararat ; we were ap- 
proaching the level of the lofty ridges 
which skirt the valley side. Passing, as 
we now were, between the two Ararats, 
we remarked that the greater seemed 
no higher than the lesser, so complete- 
ly is the eye deceived. In the hollows 
of the gully there were little pools of 

water, but the stream itself was dry. 
By half past three we had left the 
gentle watercourse and were winding 
inwards up the slope of Great Ararat, 
to cross the black and barren region, 
the girdle of sharp crags and slippery 
bowlders drawn deep about the upper 
seams of the mountain like a succession 
of chevaux-de-frise. We thought it 
must have been on some other side of 
Ararat that the animals descended from 
the Ark. For a space of more than 
three hours we labored on over a chaos 
of rocks through a labyrinth of ridges 
and troughs, picking a path and as 
often retracing it, or scrambling up the 
polished sides of the larger blocks 
which arrest the most crafty approach. 
The Kurds, although sorely taxed by 
their burdens, were at an advantage 
Vou. XIX. —27 : 
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compared to ourselves ; they could slip 
like cats from ledge to ledge in their 
laced slippers of hide. In one place 
we passed a gigantic heap of bowlders 
towering several hundred feet above 
our heads. The rock is throughout of 
the same character and color: an an- 
desitic lava of a dark slaty hue. A lit- 
tle later we threaded up a ravine or 
gully, and after keeping for awhile to 
the bottom of the depression, climbed 
slowly along the back of the ridge. I 
noticed that the grain or direction of 
the formation lay toward east-south- 
east. From the head of this ravine we 
turned into a second, by a natural gap 
or pass; loose rocks were piled along 
the sides of the hollow which bristled 
with fantastic shapes. Here a seated 
group of camels seemed to munch in 
silence on the line of fading sky, or 
the knotty forms of lifeless willows 
stretched a menace of uplifted arms. 
In the sheltered laps of this higher re- 
gion, as we approached our journey’s 
end, the snow still layin ragged patches 
increasing in volume and depth. The 
surface cleared, the view opened; we 
emerged from the troubled sea of 
stone. Beyond a lake of snow and a 
stretch of rubble, rose the ghostly 
sheet of the summit region holding the 
last glimmer of day. 

It was seven-o’clock and we had no 
sooner halted, than the biting frost 
numbed our limbs.* The ground 
about us was not uneven, but an end- 
less crop of pebbles filled the plainer 
spaces between little capes of embedded 
rock. At length, upon the margin of 
the snow-lake, we found a tiny tongue 
of turf-grown soil, just sufficient em- 
placement to hold the flying tent, 
which he had brought for the purpose 
of this lofty bivouac near the line of 
continuous snow. We were five to 
share the modest area which the slop- 
ing canvas inclosed, yet the tempera- 
ture in the tent sank below freezing be- 
fore the night was done. Down the 
slope beside us, the snow-water trickled 
beneath a thin covering of ice. The 
sheepskin coats which we had brought 
from Aralykh protected us from chill, 
but the hardy Kurds slept in their 


* Temperature at 8 p.m. 18° F., and next morning at 
5.45 A.M. 28° F. 
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seamy tatters upon the naked rocks 
around. One among them sought pro- 
tection as the cold became intenser, 
and we wrapped him in a warm cape. 
It was the first time I had passed the 
night at so great an elevation—12,194 
feet above the sea—and it is possible 
that the unwonted rarity of the atmos- 
phere contributed to keep us awake. 
But whether it arose from the condi- 
tions which surrounded us, or from a 
nervous state of physical excitement in- 
spired by our enterprise, not one among 
us, excepting the dragoman, succeeded 
in courting sleep. That plump little 
person had struggled on bravely to 
this, his farthest goal, and his heavy 
breathing fell upon the silence of the 
calm, transparent night. 

The site of our camp below the snow- 
line marks a new stage or structural 
division in the fabric of Ararat. Of 
these divisions, which differ from one 
another not only in the characteristics 
presented by each among them, but also 
in the gradient of slope, it is natural to 
distinguish three. We are dealing in 
particular with that section of the moun- 
tain which lies between Aralykh and the 
summit, and with the features of the 
southeastern side. First there is the 
massive base of the mountain, about ten 
miles in depth, extending from the floor 
of the river-valley to a height of about 
six thousand feet. At that point the 
higher seams commence to gather and 
the belt of rock begins. The arduous 
tracts which we had just traversed, 
where large, loose blocks of hard black 
lava are piled up like a beach, compose 
the upper portion of this middle region 
and may be said to touch the lower 
margin of the continuous fields of snow. 
But the line of contact between the ex- 
tremities of the one and the other stage 
is by no means so clear and so definite 
a feature as our metaphor might lead 
us to expect, and partakes of the nature 
of a transitional system, a neutral zone 
on the mountain side, where the rocky 
layers of the middle slopes have not yet 
shelved away nor the immediate seams 
of the summit region settled to their 
long climb. In this sense the stone 
fields about our encampment with their 
patches of last year’s snow are invested 
with the attributes of a natural thresh- 
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old at the foot of the great dome. The 
stage which is highest in the structure 
of Ararat, the stage which holds the 
dome, has its origin in this threshold or 
neutral district at an altitude which 
varies between twelve thousand and 
thirteen thousand feet. 

Very different in character and in ap- 
pearance from the region we left behind 
was the slope which faced our encamp- 
ment robed in perpetual snow. We had 
pursued the ramifications of the lava 
system to the side of their parent stems, 
and in place of blind troughs and pros- 
pectless ledges a noble singleness of feat- 
ure broke upon the extricated view. We 
commanded the whole summit struct- 
ure of Ararat on the short or gable side, 
and the shape which rose from the open 
ground about us was that of a massive 
cone. The regular seams which mounted 
to the summit stretched continuous to 
the crown of snow, and inclined at an 
angle which diverged very little from 
an average of thirty degrees. The gra- 
dients from which these higher seams 
gathered, the slopes about our camp, 
cannot have exceeded half that inclina- 
tion or an angle of fifteen degrees. Such 
was the outline, so harmonious and sim- 
ple, which a first glance revealed. A 
more intimate study of the summit re- 
gion as it expanded to a closer view dis- 
closed characteristics which were not ex- 
actly similar to those with which we had 
already become familiar in the neigh- 
borhood of Sardar-Bulakh. It was there 
the northeastern hemisphere of the 
mountain—if the term may be applied 
to the oval figure which the summit re- 
gion presented—displayed to the pros- 
pect upon the segment between east 
and southeast. Our present position 
lay more to the southward between the 
two hemispheres ; we were placed near 
the axis of the figure, and the roof, as 
seen from our encampment, bore nearly 
due northwest. The gigantic causeway 
which there descended on our left hand 
from the distant snows, now rose on our 
right like a rocky headland confront- 
ing a gleaming sea of ice. But when 
the eye pursued the summit circle van- 
ishing toward the west, we missed the 
sister forms of lesser causeways radi- 
ating down the mountain side. It is 
true that the greater proximity of our 
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standpoint to the foot of these highest 
slopes curtailed the segment of the circle 
which we were able to command. This 
circumstance was not in itself sufficient 
to explain the change in the physiog- 
nomy of the summit region as we saw it 
on this side. In place of those bold 
black ribs or ridges spread fanwise 
down the incline, furrowing the snows 
with their sharp edges and lined along 
the troughs of their contiguous bases 
with broad streaks of sheltered nevé, it 
seemed as if the fabric had fallen asun- 
der, the surface slipped away—all the 
flank of the mountain depressed and hol- 
low from our camp to the roof of the 
dome. The canopy of snow which en- 
circled the summit, a broad, inviolate 
bank unbroken by any rift or rock pro- 
jection for a depth of some two thou- 
sand feet, broke sharply off on the verge 
of this depression and left the shallow 
cavity bare. From the base of the giant 
causeway just above us to the gently 
pursing outline of the roof you followed 
the edge of the great snow-field border- 
ing a rough and crumbling region which 
offered scanty foothold to the snow, 
where the hollow slope bristled with 
pointed bowlders, and the bold crags 
pierced the ruin around them in up- 
standing combs or saw-shaped ridges 
holding slantwise to the mountain side. 
On the west side of this broad and un- 
covered depression, near the western ex- 
tremity of the cone, along strip of snow 
descended from the summit, caught by 
some trough or sheltering fissure in the 
rough face of the cliff. Beyond it, just 
upon the sky-line, the bare rocks reap- 
peared and climbed the slope like a nat- 
ural ladder to a point where the roof of 
the dome was lowest and appeared to 
offer the readiest access to the still in- 
visible crown. 

In the attenuated atmosphere sur- 
rounding the summit every foot that 
was gained told; an approach which 
promised to ease the gradient at the 
time when it pressed most seemed to 
offer advantages which some future 
traveller, recognizing the application of 
this description, may be encouraged to 
essay. We ourselves were influenced in 
the choice of a principle upon which to 
base our attack by the confident coun- 
sels of the Armenian, which the local 
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knowledge of the Kurds confirmed. 
We were advised to keep to the eastern 
margin of the depression by the edge 
of the great snow-field. You see the 
brown rocks still baffling the snow- 
drifts near the point where the deceit- 
ful slope appears to end, where, on the 
verge of the roof, it just dips a little, 
then stands up like a low white wall on 
the luminous ground of blue. 

The troubled sea of bowlders which 
flowed toward the Little Ararat, from 
which we had just emerged, still hemmed 
us in from any prospect over the tracts 
which lay below. The flush of dawn 
broke between the two mountains from 
a narrow vista of sky. The even sua- 
face of the snow- slope loomed white 
and cold above our heads, while the 
night still lingered on the dark stone 
about us, shadowing the little laps of 
ice. Before six o’clock we were afoot 
and ready: it wanted a few minutes to 
the hour as we set out from our camp. 


To the Swiss was intrusted the post of . 


leader ; behind him followed, in vary- 
ing order, my cousin and Wesson and 
myself. Slowly we passed from the 
shore of the snow-lake to the gather- 
ing of the higher seams, harboring our 
strength for the steeper gradients as 
we made across the beach of bowlders, 
stepping firmly from block to block. 
The broad white sheet of the summit 
circle descended to the snow-lakes of 
the lower region in a tongue or gulf of 
deep nevé. You may follow on the mar- 
gin of the great depression the western 
edge of this gleaming surface unbrok- 
en down the side of the cone. On the 
east the black wall of the giant cause- 
way aligned the shining slope, invading 
the field of perpetual winter to a height 
of over fourteen thousand feet. The 
width of the snow-field between these 
limits varied as it descended ; on a level 
with the shoulder or head of the cause- 
way it appeared to span an interval 
of nearly two hundred yards. The 
depth of the bed must be considerable, 
and while the surface holds the tread 
in places, it as often gives and lets you 
through. No rock projection or gap 
or fissure broke the slope of the white 
fairway, but the winds had raised the 
crust about the centre into a ribbon of 
tiny waves. Our plan was to cross the 
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stony region about us, slanting a little 
east, and then when she should have 
reached the edge of the snow-field to 
mount by the rocks on its immediate 
margin, adhering as closely as might be 
possible to the side of the snow. It 
was in the execution of this plan—so 
simple in its conception — that the 
trained instinct of the Swiss availed. 
Of those who have attempted the ascent 
of Ararat—and their number is not 
large—so many have failed to reach the 
summit that upon a mountain which 
makes few if any demands upon the re- 
sources of the climbers’ craft, their dis- 
comfiture must be attributed to other 
reasons: to the peculiar nature of the 
ground traversed no less than to the 
inordinate duration of the effort, to the 
wearisome recurrence of the same kind 
of obstacles and to the rarity of the air. 
Now the disposition of the rocks upon 
the surface of the depression was by no 
means the same as that which we had 
studied in connection with the seams 
which lay below. The path no longer 
struggled across a troubled sea of 
ridges or strayed within the blind re- 
cesses of a succession of gigantic waves 
of stone. On the other hand the gra- 
dients were as a rule steeper, and the 
clearings covered with a loose rubble 
which slipped from under the feet. 
The bowlders were piled one upon an- 
other in heaps as they happened to fall, 
and the sequence of forms was through- 
out arbitrary and subject to no fixed 
law. In one place it was a tower of this 
loose masonry which blocked all further 
approach, in another a solid barrier of 
sharp crags laced together which it was 
necessary to circumvent. When the 
limbs had been stiffened and the pa- 
tience exhausted by the long and de- 
vious escalade, the tax upon the lungs 
was at its highest and the strain upon the 
heart most severe. Many of the diffi- 
culties which travellers have encoun- 
tered upon this stage of the climb may 
be avoided or met. at a greater advan- 
tage by adhering to the edge of the snow. 
But the fulfilment of this purpose is by 
no means so easy as the case might at 
firstsight appear. You are always wind- 
ing inward to avoid the heaps of bowl- 
ders, or emerging on the backs of gigan- 
tic blocks of lava toward the margin of 
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the shining slope. In the choice of the 
most direct path, where many offered, 
the Swiss was never at fault; he made 
his way up the cone without a moment’s 
hesitation, like a hound threading a 
close cover and seldom if ever foiled. 

At twenty minutes to seven, when the 
summit of lesser Ararat was about on a 
level with the eye, we paused for awhile 
and turned toward the prospect now 
opening to a wider range. The day 
was clear and promised warmth ; above 
us the snowy dome of Ararat shone in a 
cloudless sky. The landscape on either 
side of the beautiful pyramid lay out- 
spread at our feet, from northeast, the 
hidden shores of Lake Sevanga, to where 
the invisible seas of Van and Urumia 
diffused a soft veil of opaline vapor over 
the long succession of lonely ranges in 
the southeast and south. The wild 
borderland of Persia and Turkey for the 
first time expanded to view. The scene, 
however much it belied the concep- 
tion at a first and hasty glance, bore 
the familiar imprint of the characteris- 
tics peculiar to the great table-land. 
The mountains revealed their essential 
nature and disclosed the familiar forms, 
the surface of the plateau was broken in- 
to long furrows which tended to hum- 
mock shapes. So lofty was the stage, so 
aloof this mighty fabric from all sur- 
rounding forms, the world lay dim and 
featureless about it like the setting of a 
dream. In the foreground were the val- 
leys on the south of Little Ararat cir- 
cling round to the Araxes floor, and on 
the northeast, beside the thread of the 
looping river, a little lake dropped like 
a- turquoise on the sand, where the 
mountain swept the plain. 

In the space of another hour we had 
reached an elevation about equal to that 
of the head of the causeway on the op- 
posite side of the snow, a point which I 
think I am justified in fixing at over 
fourteen thousand feet. We were now 
no longer treading on the shore of an 
inlet ; along the vague horizon of the 
summit circle was the limit of the 
bread white sea. But on our left hand 
the snowless region of rock and rub- 
ble still accompanied our course and a 
group of red crags stood high above us 
where the upward slope appeared to end. 

Yet another two hours of continuous 
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climbing, and at about half-past nine 
“the loose bowlders about us opened 
and we approached the foot of those 
crags. The end seemed near but the 
slope was deceitful, and when once we 
had reached the head of the formation 
the long white way resumed. The blue 
vault about us streamed with sunlight ; 
the snow melted in the crannies, a ge- 
nial spirit lightened our toil. 

And now, without any sign or warn- 
ing, the mysterious spell which held the 
mountain began to throw a web about 
us, craftily from below. The spirits of 
the air came sailing through the azure 


with shining gossamer wings, while the. 


heavier vapors gathered around from 
dense banks serried upon the slope be- 
neath us a thousand feet lower down. 

The rocks still climbed the increasing 
gradient, but the snow was closing in. 
At eleven we halted to copy an inscrip- 
tion which had been neatly written in 
Russian characters on the face of a 
bowlder stone. It recorded that on the 
third day of the eighth month of 1893, 
the expedition led by the Russian trav- 
eller, Postukhoff, passed the night in 
this place. At the foot of the stone lay 
several objects: a bottle filled with 
fluid, an empty tin of biscuits, a tin 
containing specimens of rock. 

At half-past eleven I took the angle 
of the snow-slope, at this point thirty- 
five degrees. About this time the Swiss 
thought it prudent to link us all to- 
gether with his rope. The surface of 
the rocks was still uncovered, but their 
bases were imbedded in deep snow. 

It was now, after six hours arduous 
climbing, that the strain of the effort 
told. The lungs were working at the 
extreme limit of their capacity, and the 
pressure upon the heart was severe. At 
noon I called a halt, and released young 
Wesson from his place in the file of 
four. His pluck was still strong, but 
his look and gait alarmed me and I 
persuaded him to desist. We left him 
to rest in a sheltered place and there 
await our return. From this time on 
we all three suffered, even the Swiss 
himself. My cousin was affected with 
mountain sfckness; as for me, I found 
it almost impossible to breathe and 
climb at the same time. We made a 
few steps upward, and then paused 
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breathless and gasped again and again. 
The white slope vanishing above us 
ends in the crown of the dome, and 
the bowlders, strewn more sparsely be- 
fore us, promised a fairer way. But 
the farther we went the goal seemed 
little closer, and the shallow snow, rest- 
ing on a crumbling rubble, made us 
lose one step in every three. A strong 
smell of sulphur permeated the atmos- 
phere; it proceeded from the sliding 
surface upon which we were treading, a 
detritus of pale sulphurous stones. 

At 1.25 we saw a plate of white met- 
al affixed to a cranny in the rocks. It 
bore an inscription in Russian charac- 
ters which dated from 1888. I neglected 
to copy out the unfamiliar letters, but 
there can be little doubt that they re- 
corded the successful ascent of Dr. Mar- 
koff, an ascent in which that able lingu- 
ist and accomplished traveller suffered 
hardships which cost him dear. 

A few minutes later, at half-past one, 
the slope at last eased, the ground flat- 
tened, the struggling rocks sank be- 
neath the surface of a continuous field 
of snow. At last we stood upon the sum- 
mit of Ararat—but the sun no longer 
pierced the white vapor ; a fierce ‘gale 
drove across the forbidden region and 
whipped the eye straining to distinguish 
the limits of snow and cloud. Vacue 
forms hurried past on the wings of the 
whirlwind ; in place of the landscape of 
the land of promise we searched dense 
banks of fog. 

Disappointed perhaps, but relieved 
of the gradient and elated with the suc- 
cess of our climb, we ran in the teeth 
of the wind across the platform, our 
feet scarcely sinking in the storm-swept 
crust of the surface, the gently undu- 
lating roof of the dome. Along the edge 
of a spacious snow-field which dipped 
toward the centre and was longest from 
northwest to southeast, on the vaulted 
rim of the saucer which the surface re- 
sembled, four separate elevations could 
conveniently be distinguished as the 
highest points in the irregular oval fig- 
ure which the whole platform appeared 
to present. The highest among these 
rounded elevations bore northwest from 
the spot where we first touched the sum- 
mit or emerged upon the roof; that 
spot itself marked another of these 
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inequalities ; the remaining two were 
situated respectively in this manner: 
the one about midway between the two 
already mentioned, but nearer to the 
first and on the north side, the other 
about south of the northwestern eleva- 
tion, and this seemed the lowest of all. 
The difference in height between this 
northwestern elevation and that upon 
the southeast was about two hundred 
feet, and the length of the figure be- 
tween these points—we paced only a 
certain portion of the distance — was 
about five hundred yards. The width of 
the platform, so far as we could gauge 
it, was some three hundred yards. A 
single object testified to the efforts of 
our forerunners and to the insatiable 
enterprise of man: a stout stake im- 
bedded upon the northwestern elevation 
in a little pyramid of stones. It was 
here that we took our observations and 
made our longest. halt.* Before us 


lay a valley or deep depression, and on 
the farther side rose the northwestern 
summit, a symmetrical cone of snow. 
This summit connected with the bold 
snow buttresses beyond it, terraced 


upon the northwestern slope. The dis- 
tance down and up from where we 
stood to that summit was about four 
hundred yards, but neither the Swiss 
nor ourselves considered it higher, and 
we were prevented from still further 
exploring the summit region by the in- 
creasing violence of the gale and by the 
gathering gloom of cloud. The sides 
and floor of the valley or saddle be- 
tween the two summits were completely 
covered with snow, and we saw no trace 
of the lateral fissure which Abich, no 
doubt under different circumstances, 
was able to observe. 

We remained forty minutes upon the 
summit, but the dense veil never lifted 
from the platform, nor did the blast 
cease to pierce us through. No sooner 
did an opening in the driving vapors 
reveal a vista of the world below than 
fresh levies flew to the unguarded inter- 
val and the wild onset resumed. Yet 


*The temperature of the air a few feet below the 
summit out of the gale was 20° F. The height of the 
northwestern elevation of the southeastern summit of 
Ararat is given by my Whymper Mountain aneroid as 
17,493 feet. The reading is no doubt too high by several 
hundred feet. The Carey aneroid gives a still higher fig- 
ure, and the Boyleau-Mariotti mercurial barometer en- 
tirely refused to work. 
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what if the spell had lost its power, 
and the mountain and the world lain 
bare? Had the tissue of the air beamed 
clear as crystal, and the forms of earth 
and sea, embroidered beneath us, shone 
like the tracery of a shield? 

We should have gained a balloon view 
over nature ; should we have caught her 
voice so well? The ancient voice heard 
at cool of day in the garden, or the 
voice that spoke in accents of thunder 
to a world condemned to die. “It re- 
pented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. 
. . . The earth was filled with vio- 
lence. And God looked upon the earth, 
and, behold, it was corrupt. In 
the second month, the seventeenth day 
of the month, the same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up 
and the windows of heaven were opened. 
‘ And the rain was upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights.” 

We were standing on the spot where 
the Ark of Gopher rested, where first 
the patriarch alighted on the face of 
an earth renewed. Before him lay the 
valleys of six hundred years of sor- 
row ; the airiest pinnacle supported him, 
a boundless hope filled his eyes. The 
pulse of life beat strong and fresh 
around him; the busy swarms thrilled 
with sweet freedom, elect of all living 
things. In the settling exhalations 
stood the bow of many colors, eternal 
token of God’s covenant with man. 

The peaks which rose on the distant 
borderland where silence had first fal- 
tered into speech were wrapped about 
with the wreaths of fancy, a palpable 
world of cloud. Did we fix our foot 
upon these solid landmarks to wish the 
vague away, to see the hard summits 
stark and naked and all the floating 
realm of mystery flown? The truth is 
firm and it is well to touch and feel it 
and know where the legend begins: 
but the legend itself is truth trans- 
figured as the snow distils into cloud. 
The reality of life speaks in every sylla- 
ble of that solemn, stately tale ; divine 
hope bursting the bounds of matter to 
compromise with despair. And the 
ancient mountain summon’ the spirits 
about him and veils a futile frown as the 
rising sun illumines the valleys of Asia 
and the life of man lies bare. The 
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spectres walk in naked daylight, Vio- 
lence and Corruption and Decay. The 
traveller finds in majestic nature con- 
solation for these sordid scenes, while a 


spirit seems to whisper in his ears: 
“Turn from him !—turn from him that 
he may rest till he shall accomplish, 
as an hireling, his day.” 





HAUNTING MUSIK OX 








“N the seventh of 
Lb July, 1893, I land- 
ed at Fort Rae, an 


isolated and insig- 
nificant station kept 
by a chief trader of 
the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Rae lies 
sixty miles north of 
the main body of 
the Great Slave 
Lake, and about 
Pi! nine hundred miles 


ge 7 fia north of the last 


f railway point. The 

main object of my 

journey to the Far North was to obtain 
musk-ox for museum specimens. I had 
chosen Rae as my head-quarters, as it is 
the nearest post to the Barren Ground, 
which occupies the northeastern portion 
of the continent beyond a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Churchill River 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie. The 
musk-ox are now hunted by the Eskimo 
from Hudson’s Bay, and the shores 
of Coronation Gulf, and by the Indians, 
from Fort Good Hope to the eastern 


end of the Great Slave Lake. They 
were found ten years ago at the edge 
of the timber, but they have been hunt- 
ed during the last few years for their 
robes, until they have been driven back 
from one to two hundred miles be- 
yond the limit of forest growth. I 
expected to engage Indians to ac- 
company me into the Barren Ground 
during the months of October and 
November. I secured the services of a 
young Indian at the fort, whom I soon 
found would not be of any use as 
“either man or boy,” and as there were 
no others available as interpreters, I 
was of necessity interpreter, official 
head, dog-driver, hunter, artist, natur- 
alist, and cook of the expedition, though 
the duties of the last functionary never 
became very onerous. 

Difficulties soon arose to prevent the 
accomplishment of my plans. The Ind- 
ians decided to abandon the fall hunt 
altogether, as the days are short and 
severe storms prevail at that season, 
making the trip into the Barren Ground 
extremely dangerous. Four years ago 
a man was lost and never seen again, 
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and each year one or more hunters are 
stricken with paralysis resulting from 
the hardship and exposure. 

There was no alternative but to wait 
until spring, when the longer days and 
milder weather would permit us to travel. 

Another, quite unexpected, obstacle 
was the superstition of the Indians, 
which manifested itself when I at- 
tempted to make a summer trip into 
the Barren Ground. They firmly be- 
lieved that the animals which I sent 
down to be mounted would live forever, 


and would be in such a happy state. 


that they would induce all the vast 
herds of musk-ox and reindeer of the 
Barrens to migrate and join them in the 
mysterious “ Mollah Endah” or white 
man’s country. 

Although they looked upon any white 
man not connected with the Company 
as lawful prey, who was to pay exor- 
bitant prices for their services because 
“vou are rich and we are poor,” their 
superstition was stronger than their cu- 
pidity. On the fourth of March I told 
a party of four, who had come to the 
fort for ammunition for the hunt, that 


I was going with them whether they 


wanted me to do so or not. With the 
eid of the fort interpreter we discussed 
the matter until midnight. Johnnie 


























A Map of the Country Traversed, showing the Author's 
Route from Fort Rae. 
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Cohoyla, a petty chief, was leader of 
the party. He finally consented to 
“look after me,” which meant to look 
at me doing my own work, and to cook 
for me—if I purchased meat for him 
and his family, which became surpris- 
ingly large in a short time. In return 
I agreed to pay two “skins,” or one 
dollar a day, and supply tea for our par- 
ty during the trip. 

We started late on the 5th for the 
Indian camps at the edge of the tim- 
ber. Iwas not in a cheerful mood as I 
hitched in my dogs for the long journey 
which, the Dog Ribs emphatically de- 
clared, would kill me, as they, ac- 
customed to such a life, “found it 
hard.” I would have to walk or run on 
snow-shoes the entire distance, and not 
lie in a portable bed or cariole as do 
most travellers in the interior of the 
Far North, while some native driver at- 
tends to the team. I would not hear 
an English word for two months, and 
the antagonism of the unwilling Ind- 
ians must prove a source of constant 
annoyance. 

My outfit consisted of a 45-90 Win- 
chester and ammunition, fifteen pounds 
of dried caribou meat, eighteen pounds 
of frozen bread, several pounds of tea, 
and a few ounces of salt. My bedding 
consisted of a single four-point blanket 
sewed to a light deer-skin robe. 

Johnnie tried to “plant” me on the 
hundred and fifty mile trip to the 
camps. He would have walked that 
distance in two days, but his dogs were 
not equal to the task, and though they 
were beaten until their heads were 
bruised and bleeding, they could not 
reach our destination in less than three 
days. My ankles troubled me with the 
torturing mal de raquette, which made 
me very glad to see the dirty smoke- 
begrimed lodges with their swarm of 
dogs and half-naked children. The 
whole camp was soon wrangling over 
my last pinch of salt. I was dependent 
upon my rifle or the Indians for meat, 
which with tea made up the bill of fare 
for the next two months. 

The Dog Ribs were not ready for 
the great Etjerrer-kah—musk-ox hunt. 
They must first make new snow-shoes, 
sled lines, and moccasins ; caribou must 
be killed and pounded meat and grease 
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prepared. We moved our camp twice 
during the next three weeks, which in- 
terrupted the dreary monotonous rub- 
dub of the Dog Rib drums, to the beat- 
ing of which the beggars sat and 
gambled from ear- 
ly morning until 
midnight. 

On the evening 
of the 28th my 
dogs were not to 
be found at feed- 
ing-time ; “ Tekah, 
ils mangeaient, vos 
chiens, as’soir,” 
said Johnnie. 
“Yazzy tekah 
thlohn,” said the 
others. “The 
wolves will eat 
your dogs to- 
night.” 

“Yes, the wolves 
are very numer- 
ous.” Without the 
dogs I could do 
nothing ; missing 
this opportunity I 
must remain an- 
other year in the 
country, or go 
back to Lowa with- 
out these, the most 
difficult to obtain 
of American mam- 
mals. Afteralong 
search the next 
morning, I found 
two of them feeding upon the remains 
of a caribou six miles from camp and 
by 3 p.m, just as I was concluding ar- 
rangements to buy two miserable little 
giddies, the other two dogs made their 
appearance. I felt that a year of my 
life had been restored ! 

An hour later we started on the 
grand hunt, in which only the best men 
engaged, the women and children, of 
course, remaining at the camps in the 
woods. There were eleven Indians in 
the party, with two lodges—Johnnie in 
charge of mine with three other Ind- 
ians. On the second day we traversed 
a long narrow lake, called Tenendea- 
tity. Early in the afternoon, from the 
summit of a lofty granite hill, I beheld 
the Barren Ground for the first time. 

Vou, XIX.—28 


The Author Equipped for the Journey. 
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Behind us lay the rugged hills, their 
slopes clothed with stunted pines upon 
which a bright sun was shining. Be- 
fore us were hills still more precipitous 
and barren, everywhere strewn with an- 
gular blocks of 
granite—a monot- 
onous, dreary 
waste, from which 
a snow-storm was 
swiftly approach- 
ing. Half-acre 
patches of pines 
from one to three 
feet high still ap- 
peared for a few 
miles, but our 
lodge - poles were 
cut that day ; these 
were trimmed 
down so slender 
that they would 
afford little fuel 
for the return 
trip; each sled 
carried four poles 
fourteen feet in 
length. The coun- 
try was so rough 
that we only trav- 
elled thirty-five 
mniles. 

On the fourth 
day we encamped 
in a little clump 
of pines on the 
Coppermine Riv- 
er. The Dog Ribs 
called this stream Tson Ta. It takes its 
rise ina large lake called Ek-ah Ta, which 
is two days’ journey in length. This was 
the last outlier of the timbered country, 
and henceforth fuel had to be carried 
on our sleds. The largest of the trees 
reached a height of twenty-five feet, 
with thick, twisted, and much-branched 
trunks. We left the Coppermine with 
our sleds loaded, as heavily as the dogs 
could haul, with wood, cut and split 
into billets of convenient size. What 
a luxury a good oil-stove would have 
been! As we were about to start, 
“Jimmy the Chief,” who was leader of 
the band, and by far the most intel- 
ligent man among them, after a long 
look eastward, turned to me and said: 
“A-ye tetchiu touty, nitzy nitchah, 
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yazzy edsah.” “This is the woodless 
country where the blizzards blow and 
it is always cold.” Then drawing his 
old gray blanket closer about his 
shoulders, and grasping his double-bar- 
relled smooth-bore, he set off at a rapid 
pace, the seven trains falling into line 
upon the track of his snow-shoes. 

We followed the course of a small 
stream called Kwe-lond Ta for about 
forty miles, until we reached a lake at 
least thirty miles in length, called Yam- 
bahty. 

On the seventh day I killed a male 
caribou, four or five years old, still 
bearing his antlers, though we are told 
that the bucks shed them early in De- 
cember. Half the caribou still carried 
their antlers. 

As we advanced that day the hills 
became more rolling, with gravel and 
pebbles, but fewer bowlders. Wherever 
the wind had swept the surface clear of 
snow, the reindeer moss (Cladonia ran- 
giferina) and tufts of low grass ap- 
peared. Toward evening we passed a 


few old musk-ox tracks. 
On the ninth day we traversed the 


largest lake seen north of the Great 
Slave Lake, which I think must have 
been the Rum Lake of Franklin, mapped 
as Congecathawathaga by Arrowsmith, 
and called by my companions Coahea- 
chity. Away toward the northern end 
of the lake four or five peaks were visible. 
Two of these were lofty cones, standing 
pure white in their snow-mantles, iden- 
tical in size and shape, with almost per- 
pendicular sides. 

We crossed two gravel ridges trend- 
ing southeast and northwest, and again 
encountered the hills of naked granite 
strewn with great angular bowlders, 
which necessitated constant watchful- 
ness to prevent our sleds from being 
broken. 

These vehicles were the common 
birch flat sleds of the North, fifteen 
inches in width and seven feet in 
length. They soon became grooved 
from end to end by the sharp points of 
rocks lying just below the surface of 
the snow, which ploughed across the bot- 
tom, ordinarily as smooth as glass, and 
made them much harder for the dogs 
to haul. Still Jimmy’s old gray blan- 
ket led the way straight over the hills, 
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never swerving from a northeast course. 
Sometimes we would ascend for an 
hour, and then go pell-mell down a 
steep incline for two or three hundred 
feet, holding back our sleds with all our 
strength, yet landing in the drifts at 
the bottom, with the sled-dog dragging 
under and the rest of the team tangled 
in the harness. 

The reindeer were now quite abun- 
dant, and we had little difficulty in 
killing enough for men and teams. 
My dogs were keen hunters, and were 
always ready to dash after the herds of 
gray-hued caribou, which swept over 
the snowy slopes like the shadows of 
swift-flying clouds. The only way that 
I could restrain them was to overturn 
the sled. In the evening, when they 
were released from the harness, they 
would pursue any caribou which might 
appear near our camp, which caused 
me considerable anxiety, as the dismal 
howl of the never-distant wolves gave 
warning of their certain fate if they 
left the camp. One of the giddies was 
lost in this way. 

On the tenth day Johnnie, with three 
other Indians and myself, separated 
from the others and turned a little 
more to the northward. We were now 
in what the Dog Ribs designated the 
Musk-ox Mountains. After running 
about ten miles, Esyuh, who was in ad- 
vance, suddenly turned and began to 
make frantic gestures. Over the hills, 
a mile away, appeared a black object 
closely followed by another and an- 
other. No need for him to urge us to 
hasten forward, or to tell us what 
those huge rolling balls were. “Et- 
jerrer! Tahy etjerrer!” Three musk- 
ox, and a few seconds later the dogs 
were all released and scattering out 
over the country, some in pursuit, some 
on the back track, and others trotting 
complacently along at their masters’ 
heels. We followed as fast as we could 
run. Then it was that I discovered 
the advantage of having light cloth- 
ing, light guns and ammunition. I 
was distanced by my companions, who 
killed the musk-ox after a run of three 
miles. As soon as the dogs reached 
them they turned to defend themselves, 
and fell an easy prey to the hunters, 
who were soon upon them. Our lodge 
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Making Preparations for the Start from Fort Rae. 


was set up that night beside the fallen 
carcasses, and our teams for once had 


all they could eat. There were several 
hundred pounds of meat with fat two 
inches in thickness on the _ backs. 
Meat of excellent quality, without the 
faintest trace of musk perceptible. 
That from one of the animals was ten- 
der and as well flavored as any venison 
that I ever ate. The others were tough, 
but the Dog Ribs preferred tough 
meat to walking a dozen yards to get 
that of a younger animal. The com- 
plexion of our diet was now changed ; 
before we had enjoyed caribou ribs 
boiled, garnished with handfuls of 
coarse gray: hairs ; now we had boiled 
ribs of musk-ox with hairs of a brown- 
ish black. 

I awakened next morning with a 
sense of weight upon my blanket, and 
my ears were greeted with a rushing 
roar caused by a northeast gale, which 


had covered everything inside our lodge, 
to a depth of a foot or more, with fine, 
flour-like snow. The temperature was 
at least thirty degrees below zero. It 
was impossible to face such a bliz- 
zard without freezing in a few minutes. 
All landmarks were obscured so that 
we could not continue upon our course. 
As we had only wood enough for the 
time that we expected to be engaged 
in actual travel, we could have no fire 
on days like this, when we were com- 
pelled to “lay to.” We remained in 
our blankets until midday, when a kettle 
of meat was (half) boiled and we turned 
in again. In the evening a fire about 
the size of a cigar-box was kept up long 
enough to boil a kettle of tea, one cup 
for each man ; we always wanted four ! 
No meat was cooked, for our appetites 
were soon satisfied with the large sticks 
of white frozen marrow from the long 
bones of the musk-ox. 
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Throughout the following day the 
storm continued with increased sever- 
ity, and we were forced to lie in the 
snow another twenty-four hours. 

My dogs never came inside the lodge 
at night, but coiled themselves up in 
the lee of the lodge, where the snow 
soon drifted over them, giving warmth 
and shelter. The twelve Indian gid- 
dies came inside as soon as the last 
man rolled up in his blanket at night. 
At first they spent a few minutes fight- 
ing over the bones about the fireplace, 
then they rummaged through every- 
thing that was not firmly lashed down. 
As a dog walked over a prostrate form 
the muffled “marche” or “n/nitla” 
would quiet them for an instant, when 
their snarling and snapping would 
break out anew, until some of us would 
pick up a billet of wood and “pacify 
them.” After we had once fallen into 
the sleep of exhaustion we were seldom 
awakened by their fighting over us. 
In the morning I would find two or 
three giddies coiled up in the snow up- 
on my blanket ; the heat of their bodies 
melted the snow, which froze as soon 
as they left it and made my scanty bed- 
ding hard and stiff. 

After sixty hours of such resting we 
were quite ready to move on, as the 
thirteenth day dawned bright and 
clear. Early in the day we caught 
sight of a band of forty musk-ox al- 
ready in flight a couple of miles distant. 
We chased them six miles, but only one 
of our party reached them, Wisho, who 
killed four. We were very much fa- 
tigued from our long run, and covered 
with perspiration, which froze on our 
outer garments as we walked back with 
the dogs to bring up the sleds. It was 
after nightfall before we set up the 
lodge and cold, tired, and hungry, sat 
shivering around a column of smoke 
over which hung a kettle containing 
both meat and drink ; for our supply 
of tea was exhausted and we had to 
quench our thirst with the greasy 
bouillon or “tewoh” in which the 
meat was boiled. 

The temperature was falling rapidly, 
giving us some concern about Johnnie 
Cohoyla, who had not returned. The 
next morning I was awakened by the 
monotonous wailing of his brother, 
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Esyuh, who was chanting the virtues of 
the lost reprobate, and entreating the 
fates in general, and the North Wind 
in particular, to spare him. 

Tunna hoola, a man is lost. 


** Giddie.” 


The Dog Ribs repeated the phrase 
with significant glances at me, as if 
this “ Wohkahwe” accompanying them 
had offended the Great Spirit, so that 
he had wreaked his vengeance upon the 
man who had allowed me to enter the 
Dog Rib hunting- ground. A terrific 
gale with a temperature of thirty de- 
grees below zero. prevented us from 
searching for the lost man; we could 
only spend the day in our blankets 
while the snow drifted in and over all. 

That was one of the most miserable 
days I ever spent. I had tried twice 
to run with the Indians, and failed to 
reach the musk-ox, and there seemed to 
be no immediate prospect of my getting 
any. The musk-ox were not numerous, 
they said, and our wood might fail be- 
fore we secured any more. Johnnie 
must have perished, as no human be- 
ing could live through a night of such 
storm without protection, and it was 
thirty-six hours before we could searth 
for him. We were shivering in our 
blankets, even the Indians saying, ‘‘ Ed- 
sah, yazzy edsah”—it is cold, very 
cold. 

The next morning proved to be calm, 
and we set off in search of Johnnie. I 
had as great difficulty to keep my 
cheeks from freezing as at any time 
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during the winter, though there was 
scarcely any wind blowing. 

After running about ten miles I was 
recalled by the signalling of another 
searcher. Johnnie had been found by 
his brother, safely and snugly rolled up 
in a couple of musk-ox skins which he 
had secured, where he had been warmer 
than if in the lodge, and with plenty of 
frozen marrow to eat he had been quite 
comfortable. 

On the sixteenth day we continued 
the journey northward. With the fieid- 
glass I discovered a band of fourteen 
musk-ox on the summit of a high hill, 
so far away that it was impossible to 
distinguish them from the surrounding 
bowlders with the unaided eye. In a 
couple of hours we were within half a 
mile of them, and released the dogs, 
which soon disappeared over an inter- 
vening ridge. My companions had con- 


cluded, from the way that I had run, or 
failed to run, on the two previous occa- 
sions, that I could not run very far, 
and that their best plan to keep me 
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from bringing a magazine-gun into 
competition with their muzzle-loaders, 
was to give the musk-ox time to get far 
enough away so that they could plant 
me in the race. I had prepared for this 
occasion by taking off some of my cloth- 
ing, and only carrying the ammunition 
actually required, so that when they 
did begin to run at a swift pace my 
snow-shoes clanked close beside them. 

We soon came upon eleven of the 
musk-ox standing at bay in two little 
clusters, hardly lowering their heads at 
the dogs, whose ardor had been cooled 
by the statue-like immobility of the no- 
ble animals. Their robes were in prime 
condition, the long hair and heavy erect 
mane gave them an imposing appear- 
ance. To kill them was simple butch- 
ery, yet I had no choice but to fire as 
rapidly as possible and get my share of 
them, as they were all doomed any- 
way. 

On leaving Fort Rae Johnnie had 
agreed to assist me in skinning the game 
killed ; he now found that his own af- 











On the March. 
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fairs would require all his attention. 
Esyuh helped me to skin two, while I 
finished the third by moonlight, freez- 
ing my fingers in the operation. He 
afterward demanded seventy skins— 
thirty-five dollars—for his labor ! 

It was impossible to skin the heads 
in the darkness. I wrapped the skins 
around them so that they would not 
freeze during the night. 

Another blizzard was raging in the 
morning, which prevented moving, but 
enabled me to attend to the heads, 
which had not frozen very much; but 
the skins around them were stiff and 
solid, so that it was impossible to fold 
them up for transportation. 

I spent the day sawing the skulls in 
halves, so that they might be loaded on 
the sled, sitting beside a little smoke 
arising from the bones of the musk-ox 
which contained enough grease to burn, 
though not very readily. Our fires 
were started with birch-bark, a small 
roll being carried by each man for that 
purpose. The pine-wood was cut in 


sticks a foot in length and finely split, 
then built up in a “log cabin” or a 


cone. Each man took his turn blowing 
to keep it alight, as the wood was not 
dry and the quantity so small that it re- 
quired constant attention. 

We were destined to spend the next 
day in the blankets, with the clouds of 
powdery snow settling down through 
the smoke-hole of our lodge upon us. 
We had had but two meals a day since 
leaving the Coppermine, and when ly- 
ing storm-bound we ate but one. When 
travelling, although we were voracious- 
ly hungry before nightfall, it was thirst 
which troubled us the most, as we were 
running most of the time. 

Early on the nineteenth day we sight- 
ed musk-ox while yet a long distance 
from them. While ascending a steep hill 
I was delayed by my sled sinking in the 
soft snow until the great awkward balls 
into which the skins were frozen, pro- 
jecting at the sides, made the load drag 
heavily. When I reached the top the 
others were a quarter of a mile in ad- 
vance, and instead of waiting for me to 
come up, they had released their dogs 
and were likely to kill every musk-ox 
before I could reach them. Johnnie, 
remembering the havoc which my Win- 
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chester was liable to make in his fur re- 
turns, thought best to “suspend the 
rules” of the hunting-code, and let me 
buy of them if I wanted any musk-ox. 
Without releasing my dogs, which were 
wildly tugging at their collars, I started 
forward with little hopes of killing any 
musk-ox, but in excellent humor for 
slaughtering a few Dog Ribs. Fortune, 
however, smiled upon me. Four bulls 
of the largest size broke away together 
without a dog in pursuit, and came 
within range. This was not so much 
like butchering them; they were run- 
ning much faster than I could on snow- 
shoes, and had a chance for their lives. 
I killed two as they passed me about a 
hundred yards distant, and wounded 
the others so that they were bagged 
after a run of half a mile. I had now 
killed seven musk-ox, and had as many 
on my sled as the Hudson’s Bay people 
had told me it was possible.to haul. 
When Johnnie returned from chasing 
the scattered herd, I stated my plain 
and unbiassed opinion of him in all the 
Red River French and Dog Rib that I 
couldcommand. His deprecatory “ Yaz- 
zy” changed to a sheepish “ Nazee” 
—good—when I informed him that I 
had secured all the robes that I want- 
ed. He refused to carry a skeleton for 
me at any price, not even a head or 
half a split skull would he carry, though 
I gave him two robes for carrying back 
the lodge. 

The next day was spent in camp; the 
others were engaged in skinning the 
animals killed, and in boiling bones for 
grease to eat on the return trip. I thus 
had an opportunity to prepare the two 
skulls for transportation. 

On the twenty-first day of the hunt 
we started homeward—the turning- 
point of the expedition. We were all 
heavily loaded with the loose bulky 
skins. The sleds were frequently over- 
turned, and if our dogs had not been in 
unusually good condition, would never 
have been brought out at all. My load 
extended over both ends of the sled, and 
was nearly as high as my shoulders, 
with the four lodge-poles on top, mak- 
ing it no easy matter to keep every- 
thing lashed firmly. 

On the twenty-third day a blinding 
snow-storm prevented moving before 
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A Herd of Musk-ox. 


mid-day, when we pushed on through all too much fatigued to cut much 
the soft snow without meat for our- brush, and fell asleep in a little hole 
selves or the dogs. On the return trip scooped in the snow, before a few logs 
we only secured five caribou, which was which made such an uncomfortably hot 
less than half rations for five men and fire that we did not enjoy it as we had 
sixteen dogs. anticipated. But we would no longer 
We were now burning our lodge- have tosleep upon snow or flat rocks, we 
poles for fuel; on the night of the would not have to sleep with our moc- 
twenty-fifth day the lodge was set up casins and frozen blanket footings next 
for the last time, with two poles only, our bodies to dry them, and at noon- 
and with our sled lines, made fast to day we could have tewoh to quench our 
the circle of sleds, which were always _ thirst. 
enclosed, gave sufficient support. We After five hours’ rest we were awak- 
started at 6 a.m., determined to reach ened by Jimmie, who reminded us that 
the Coppermine, some fifty miles dis- there was nothing to eat, and that 
tant, before camping. Inthe afternoon we must push rapidly on. My load 
we came upon a lodge-pole, standing weighed over five hundred pounds, and 
beside a sled track which we had fol- the dogs were getting pitifully weak. 
lowed all day, upon which a line writ- I pushed on the sled and carried a load 
ten in the syllabic characters informed on my back to assist them. We were 
us that Jimmie’s party was to reach the three days in reaching the camps. We 
woods that evening also. only rested five hours at night and then 
At half-past ten, after sixteen and a hurried on again, as the teams were 
half hours of continuous travelling, we failing rapidly for want of food. On 
reached the little grove of pines, which the twenty-eighth day the first signs of 
seemed more welcome than any harbor a thaw appeared; the snow softened 
to the storm -tossed sailor. We were just enough to cause it to stick to our 
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snow-shoes, so that it made them heavy 
to carry, and, worse still, lumps of ice 
would accumulate every few minutes 
which soon blistered the bottoms of our 
feet over the entire surface. 

On the last two days before reaching 
the camps the heavy snow-shoes caused 
the mal de raquette to reappear, which 
made it simply torture to move ; yet 
we were now in the woods, where the 
soft snow required heavier work in the 
management of the sleds. 

At two in the afternoon of the twen- 
ty-ninth day we reached the vicinity of 
the camping-place from which we had 
started, and fired several rounds to 
announce our arrival. A few minutes 
later we dashed into—a deserted camp. 
The lodges were gone, the snow had 
drifted over their sites. Their skeleton 
poles offered a dreary welcome to us 
as, tired, hungry, and disappointed, we 
turned away in no pleasant humor to 
follow the track along which a line of 
slanting poles indicated the direction 
of departure. We were upon an old, 
hard track from which the sled fre- 
quently overturned into the soft snow 
on either side, and my dogs were about 
giving up altogether. A great deal 
more powder was burned as we ap- 
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proached the camps, three hours later. 
As I passed one of the first lodges my 
sled swayed off the track and caught 
against a tree, much to the amusement 
of a couple of young women who, after 
watching my attempts to right it, re- 
marked, “ Yazzy Wahkahwee natsuthly,” 
the white man is weak, indeed. One of 
them grasped the sled line to show me 
how to straighten up a load, and tugged 
and hauled and tugged again without 
producing the slightest effect. I am 
afraid that I laughed very ungallant- 
ly as the discomfited maiden fled to 
the shelter of the lodge. Mrs. Jimmie 
came to me with a very cordial greet- 
ing, exclaiming, “Merci, Merci—Cho. 
Nazee etjerrerkah” — “Thanks, big 
thanks, for the good musk-ox hunt ;” 
evidently ascribing our success, in a 
measure, to my presence. 

It was nearly midnight on the fourth 
of May when my weary dogs crept over 
the hill into Fort Rae and halted at 
the door they had left two months be- 
fore. The long march of eight hun- 
dred miles was over, but the goggles 
and snow-shoes, the whip and harness 
were not suffered to be long laid aside, 
for five days later I had started on the 
far longer journey down the Mackenzie. 


























THE SINGER 
By M. L. Van Vorst 


I 


Ir’s very sweet by the river side, 

Where tall green flags with purple tops 
Bend to a current that never stops ; 
And the level country stretches wide 
On either side to meet the sky 

A dim, gray port for the meadow’s tide. 


II 


Swift pointed arrows the swallows fly 
Dip their wings in the cold, clear stream, 
Then circle far—and I have my dream 
To dream alone: till my company 
Becomes the winds of the night that stir 


The tops of the poplars straight and high. 


III 


And the white, white night is full of her. . 
Half-hushed whispers that thrill and break 

The deep-breathed stillness, as these winds shake 
The leaves, till the wood’s a murmurer 

Of linkéd, lingering memories 

Of that drifted life, and the days that were. 


IV 


She swept the chords to harmonies 

(Sing, O Singer, but not of me! 

I sing as God bids me sing, said he) 

A song of the wind in the poplar-trees ; 
Of two that go through the meadow’s tide 
To a far, dim port that no man sees. 














WOOD SONGS 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy 






I 
ES )ix ELOVED, when far up the mountain-side { 
ayes =e We found, almost at eventide, 





-— De - 
Toy Our spring, how we did fear 
times §=Lest it should dare the trackless wood 
And disappear ! 
And lost all heart when on the crest we stood, 
And saw it spent in mist below. 
Yet ever surer was its flow, 
And, ever gathering to its own 
New springs of which we had not known, 
To fairer meadows 
Swept exultant from the woodland shadows ; 
And when at last upon the baffling plain 
We thought it scattered like a ravelled skein, 
Lo, tranquil, free, 
Its longed-for home—the wide, unfathomable sea! 





II 


ET it not grieve thee, dear, that Love is sad, 
Who, changeless, loveth so the things that change,— 
The morning in thine eyes, the dusk within thy hair. 
Were it not strange 
If he were glad 
Who cannot keep thy heart from care, 
Or shelter from the whip of pain 
The bosom where his head hath lain ? 
Poor sentinel, that may not guard 
The door that love itself unbarred! 
Who in the sweetness 
Of his service knows its incompleteness, 
And while he sings 
Of life eternal, feels the coldness of Death’s wings. 


III 


AST night I dreamed this dream: That I was dead; 
And as I slept forgot of men and God 
That other dreamless sleep of rest, 
I heard a footstep on the sod, 
As of one passing overhead,— 
And lo, thou, Dear, didst touch me on the breast, 
Saying: “What shall I write against thy name 
That men should see?” 
Then quick the answer came, 
“T was beloved of thee.” 
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OLD MAN 


By Robert C. V. Meyers 





HEN the call came up 

| the speaking-tube that 
the “ old man ” wanted 
to see him in the office, 
Hopper knew what it 
meant. 

He was sorry, but as 
Miss Blanche had tearfully come to the 
house and asked him to take her in, there 
had been nothing else for him to do. 
And though he might question the right 
of an uncle to tell a niece she should 
have no say in the matter, but must take 
the husband that was picked out for her, 
that was none of his business ; all he had 
to do with it was to give the girl the pro- 
tection she asked for when her natural 
protectors had turned heraway. There 
had been nothing else for him to do. 

Hopper cleared his throat, pulled 
down his shirt-sleeves, and went down 
to the office. 

“Of course,” says the “old man,” 
“you know why I sent for you?” 

Hopper nodded stiffly. 

* And equally, of course,” continues 
Dolph, “you'll send Blanche away from 
your house at once.” 

Hopper felt that his interlocutor 
knew he wouldn't do anything of the 
sort, and so he told him. 

“You won't?” says Dolph, his gray 
mustache twitching. 

“T can’t,” says Hopper, stubbornly. 

“Do you know,” kept on Dolph, in a 
cold, dangerous manner, “ that she is my 
brother Henry’s child that I’ve brought 
up as a daughter since her parents 
died, denying her nothing under heaven, 
till she falls in love with this ninny of a 
musie-teacher of hers and refuses to 
ratify her engagement with her cousin, 
Hector Whitcomb ?” 

“T only know,” Hopper returned, 
“ that she’s a woman, and that she came 
to me and asked me to take her in when 
you turned her out. Me turn her away! 
I couldn't, if only out of respect to you, 
for she’s the daughter of your Hen that 
was my boss more than thirty years ago. 














And she’s the daughter of that lady Hen 
married,” 

Hopper was sorry as soon as those 
last words left his lips, for he more than 
suspected how much Dolph himself had 
eared for the lady who afterward mar- 
ried his brother. 

“Sam,” said the “ old man,” so quietly 
you might have supposed he had not 
been touched up at all, “I have set my 
mind on her marrying her mother’s 
brother's son. It’s the only match for 
her, and she has no right to disobey me, 
especially as she had promised to marry 
him. And who is this music-teacher 
that comes along and dazzles her? A 
fool with tunes in his head instead of 
ideas that mean money. Her father and 
her mother would never have allowed it, 
and no more will I. You’ve heard me 
out. Turn Blanche away, and she'll 
come back to Hector and me. I know 
it. I’ve been too easy all along; I’m 
easy with my family, I’m easy with my 
men. Have I ever been hard with you?” 

“Never till now,” answered Hopper, 
with a shake in his voice. ‘ Never.” 

“Very good!” returned the “old 
man,” dryly. ‘And now I’m only hard 
with you for Blanche’s good. You 
like her, I think ?” 

“I knew her as a baby,” Hopper 
answered. “I’ve dandled her on my 
knee here in the shop when she come 
to see her father and you. I knew her 
father before her, and her mother was 
kind to my wife when our little Maggie 
died—she said suppose it had been 
hern. And I only wish good for Miss 
Blanche. If she’s in love with her 
music-teacher, that’s her affair. I ain’t 
got anything to do with anything but 
her asking me to take her in when 
you'd turned her out, and she was too 
ashamed to go to her other friends. 
If she wants to leave my house she’s 
welcome to do so. But, turn her out? 
I don’t know what you take me for. 
She’s trusted me, and I can’t go back 
on that trust. I can't.” 
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“Very good!” said Blanche’s uncle, 
as before. ‘“‘Then, Hopper, listen to 
this. I’ve made my will. In it I’ve 
put you down for five thousand dollars, 
in consideration of old friendship and 
your faithful services. If you keep 
Blanche another night, that will shall 
be altered. More than that,’ for he 
saw the contemptuous indignation in 
Hopper’s face, “if you keep her an- 
other night you need not inconvenience 
yourself to come to the shop in the 
morning.” 

For the moment Hopper was stunned. 
To leave the shop where as man and 
boy he had done his best for so long a 
time — he that loved the shop and ev- 
erything about it, even to the greasy 
odors, the rustle of the machinery, the 
whistling of the men as they filed and 
scraped and burnished! To leave the 
shop! 

Then he looked the “old man’ 
straight in the eyes. Without a word 
he went up to his room and made a 
bundle of his apron and tools. 

“What's up, Hop?” called one of 
the men. “Had a scrap with the 
frapp¢d dude ?”—this in reference to 
the new partner, Whitcomb. 

Hopper was eyed by fifty men, and 
the whistled tunes got all tangled to- 
gether as he reached for his hat and 
went toward the door. There he 
paused and looked back. It was all so 
familiar, so home-like. ‘“ Well, boys,” 
he said, “it’s good-by!” 

Without waiting to hear the result 
of these earthquake words he bolted. 

He had to pass by the office. 

There stood the “old man ”—back 
of him Hopper could see the new part- 
ner with a very black face. 

“Sam,” Dolph called out, coming 
toward him, “you are sure you are 
making no mistake? Remember, this 
is bad for Blanche as it is for you. If 
you turn against her she is bound to 
come back to me, and in time she'll 
learn what a little fool she has been ; if 
you harbor her 

**T harbor nobody,” Hopper broke in, 
sharply. “Ill teil her all you've said 





to me, and she can do as she pleases. 
I'll tell her all except about that mon- 
ey you say you've left to me; she need- 
nt know about that, and maybe sacri- 
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fice herself for me. But Ill never turn 
her from my door. Never!” 

The “old man” lingered, looking 
at the bundle under his foreman’s arm. 

“T see,” he said, “you take it for 
granted she will not come back to me.” 

“Tf she does,” retorted Hopper, 
“then she don’t care for the man she 
says she loves; or else she’s no wom- 
an.” 

In the street Hopper’s head cooled a 
little, and he wondered if hé had looked 
all the facts in the face. But what else 
could he have done than stand up for 
his own ideas of the right and wrong? 
Also, he wondered what the Missus 
would say to his coming home to her 
like this, discharged ? 

But Missus was as sweet as pie; she 
felt honored by the trust reposed in her 
and Hopper by Miss Blanche, and al- 
ready she was elevated in the eyes of 
the neighbors, especially in those of the 
Bazelys, who always tried to out-do her 
in the matter of social standing, and 
the like. Besides, Missus had a wom- 
an’s vein of romance in her, and it 
seemed just like a story to have Miss 
Blanche sticking up for the man she 
loved —‘“ the Professor.” 

The only thing Hopper kept back 
was that mention of the five thousand 
dollars in the “old man’s” will—that 
was all over and done now, and nobody 
was the richer or poorer than if the will 
had never been made. He talked to 
Miss Blanche, as he had told her uncle 
he should do, and laid before her the 
practical outcome of her going against 
Dolph’s wishes. 

“No,” she said, “‘Mr. Hopper, I can- 
not do it. I tried to like Hector for 
my uncle’s sake, but when Mr. Dimpfel 
—that is, Gustav—told me what I was 
to him, I knew that I could never marry 
Hector. Though, I am very sorry for 
you, Mr. Hopper, and Uncle Dolph’s be- 
havior toward you only proves how un- 
reasonable he is all round.” 

“Never mind me,” says 
« That’s all right.” 

So Miss Blanche was married the fol- 
lowing week, and “the Professor” took 
her to a high-priced boarding-place. A 
few days later Missus, from whom the 
glamour of the wedding at her house had 
not yet faded, went to see the bride, 


” 


Hopper. 
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dressed in her black silk and with Mrs. 
Bazely’s stella shawl on—Mrs. Bazely 
borrowing Missus’s black shawl for fu- 
nerals, and in turn loaning the stella 
for occasions of a less subdued nature. 

Missus came back radiant. ‘She’s 
too sweet for anything,” she reported. 
“ And the parlor’s furnished in red vel- 
vet, and a black man waits on the door. 
He asked me for my card. I wished I'd 
got Mrs. Bazely’s Tom to print me one 
on his little printing-press. I never 
thought. Now Ill take back Mrs. 
Bazely’s shawl; she’s just dying to 
hear all about it. Laws! if I didn’t 
forget to look if Blanche had her hand- 
kerchief in her hand! Maude Bazely 
wanted to know, for she’s going to her 
beau’s sister’s party, and she don’t know 
if it’s the latest to carry your handker- 
chief in your hand, or tuck it up under 
your waist. Put the kettle on, I won't 
be long.” 

Hopper knew how long she would be, 
so he sat and thought over matters be- 
fore he attended to the kettle. Already 


he was beginning to feel somewhat like 
a criminal as day after day went by and 


he did not go to work. It was wearing 
on him; often he woke at five in the 
morning, hurriedly got into his clothes 
in order that he might read the paper 
and get at the latest outrages inflicted 
on the people by congress and councils, 
that he might reach the shop politically 
primed by seven o'clock as formerly. 
Sometimes with a boot in his hand he 
would stop and seem to wake up; then 
he would go slowly to bed again, being 
careful not to rouse Missus. But there 
was to be two years of this—two years 
of anxiety and worriment and inability 
to obtain employment, which inability 
gradually forced upon him the convic- 
tion that he had lapsed into being an 
old-fashioned workman out of touch 
with the times, and that Dolph had kept 
him on for the sake of former friend- 
ship rather than anything else. He 
wondered if he were indeed a “back 
number,” as an apprentice had once 
called him when Hopper rated the boy 
for slovenly work ? 

But Missus never threw anything up 
to him, not even telling him that his 
long continuance in the shop had made 
him proud and timid about pressing 


- to do so. 
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his claim for a job somewhere else, as 
he owned to himself with bitterness 
was the case. No, Missus never said 
a word, though the romance of Miss 
Blanche’s wedding in a very little while 
ceased to appeal to her, even when 
Blanche had a little girl baby. But, 
then, “the Professor” had a pretty 
hard time to get along, and six months 
after the wedding had taken his wife 
from the boarding-house to less expen- 
sive lodgings, where they had the priv- 
ilege of “light housekeeping,” which 
Blanche, never having attended to de- 
tails in her uncle’s sumptuous home, 
made as heavy housekeeping as Missus 
had ever seen. Thus Missus came to 
think that maybe she and Hopper had 
been rather hasty in helping on that 
marriage. 

“For, Sam,” argued she, “if our 
Maggie had lived, we'd wanted her to 
make a good match. And to think of 
Blanche living like she does, and not 
able to afford a doctor for her sick 
baby !” 

But Hopper never went astray from 
the stand he had first taken in the mat- 
ter. Blanche had come to him help- 
less, and he could not turn her away. 
He couldn't. 

And he could get nothing to do. He 
grew ashamed before his wife, and took 
on a habit of walking the streets for 
hours at a time, leading Missus to sup- 
pose that he was thus seeking employ- 
ment, when the truth was he hated to 
have her see him in the house all day 
long, idling and incompetent. 

Missus worked at the overcoats as 
she had done for years in her thrifty 
way. Only, now she often stayed up of 
nights to finish a batch. Hopper took 
the coats home for her, and would hope 
to meet an acquaintance who would 
tell him where he might get something 
to do. Unsuccessful, he would come 
back to his wife and hand her the mon- 
ey she had earned. At last he gave up 
tobacco—he could not ask Missus for 
the money to buy it. He hoped she 
would not notice that he was doing 
without it, and yet, strangely enough, 
it pained him that she did not appear 
The little sum he had in the 
savings fund went down and down, 
until he had not a dollar in the world. 
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Missus knew of it, of course, and was a 
little harder worked than usual, and 
once or twice declared that after awhile 
she should stay up all night to finish 
her coats. 

And then the reaction came. One 
afternoon Missus walks up to him and 
puts her hand on his shoulder. 

“Sam,” she says, “ why don’t you get 
some tobacco?” and holds out a quar- 
ter of a dollar. 

Hopper gulped. So did Missus. 
Then she threw her arms round him 
and began to cry. Hopper held her 
close up to him, as he had held her 
twenty-seven years ago, when little 
Maggie died and she had cried so hard. 

«"Em,” he said, “ maybe I was wrong 
that time with Dolph Elwell.” 

“Never mind,” returned Missus, 
wiping the tears from her eyes with 
her roughened forefinger ; “you thought 
you were right.” 

“T did, and I think so yet,” says 
Hopper. “I can’t help it.” 

In a miraculous way it seemed a 
great cloud had cleared away, and for 
the first time Hopper told his wife 
about the forfeited five thousand dol- 
lars in the ‘old man’s” will. Natu- 
rally, she winced—five thousand dol- 
lars was such a fortune in her eyes. 

“T’m glad I didn’t know it at the 
time,” she said; “it might of influ- 
enced me. But laws! the Professor 
ain’t getting alone at all. I wonder if 
he was worth the trouble he give? I 
met Blanche yesterday; she looked 
real poor, and they haven’t wore that 
kind of sleeve for ages. She told me 
her Uncle Dolph was sick. Had you 
heard ?” 

Hopper had not heard, and his eyes 
went up to his wife’s. 

“Yes,” went on Missus, “and poor 
Blanche was real anxious. She does 
like him, say what you will. She'd 
been to the house, but would you be- 
lieve Hee Whitcomb’d let her see her 
uncle? They say he just rules Dolph 
Elwell. And Mrs. Bazely says Maude’s 
beau told her his cousin’s been in the 
shop only a month, but he can’t stand 
it long. Hee Whitcomb can’t get 
enough out of the men, and ts 





Missus was interrupted by a knock 
on the door. There was a package for 
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Hopper, along with a note. Missus 
got at the package first. It proved to 
be an overcoat. 

Tremblingly, for he recognized the 
handwriting, Hopper opened the envel- 
ope. It contained a line from the “old 
mea” asking him to accept the coat 
which had been worn but a few times, 
as he himself might not leave the house 
the rest of the winter, and he had heard 
from one of the men that Hopper was 
doing without an overcoat this season. 

“The insult!” Mrs. Hopper cried, 
red in the face. ‘It’s only done to in- 
sult you.” She bundled up the coat 
and made toward the range to cram it 
piecemeal into the fire, when Hopper 
intercepted her. “Stop!” he said. 
“Stop!” 

He would not have owned to it, but 
he did not feel insulted by the present 
of the coat. Those words in that fa- 
miliar hand, even the thought of his 
comfort implied by them—these were 
not an insult, though his wife might 
never feel it as he did, nor understand 
the close bond that had united him and 
Dolph. He took the garment from 
her. 

‘There’s the worn place outside the 
pocket,” he smiled. ‘“ He always car- 
ries his hands in his overcoat pockets.” 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded 
Missus, in a flame, “that you'll wear 
that coat?” 

“I—I didn’t say I'd wear it,” said 
Hopper, uneasily. “Tl keep = it, 
though.” 

Putting the note in the fire, to ap- 
pease—something, he took the coat up 
to the garret, threw it hastily in upon 
the floor, and came downstairs again. 
But everything was changed, all the 
pathos had fallen away, and Missus was 
a bitter woman. 

For three whole days this bitterness 
was kept up. Then she came in after 
a call at the Bazelys, and told Hopper 
the “old man” was dead. She did 
not give her husband much chance, 
but went on about hard-hearted, in- 
sulting men, and other men who ac- 
cepted insults. Mrs. Hopper was tri- 
umphant all that day, never heeding 


- her husband. She was triumphant the 


following day as well, so much so that 
Hopper, feeling more acutely still the 
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pain that had come to him on hearing 
of his former employer’s death, mum- 
bled something about going up to the 
garret and seeing how his tools got on. 
He heard Missus give a scornful sniff 
as he left the room, and thinking that 
he must indeed be a mean-spirited in- 
dividual, he slowly mounted the stairs. 
The truth was that he meant to get the 
overcoat and bring it down to his wife 
and tell her to give it away to some 
poor man—he could not stand the es- 
trangement from her while he thought 
of Dolph dead, and all that must be 
running in her mind concerning that 
death, and what fortune might now be 
hers if her husband had not befriended 
a foolish girl two years ago. 

Of course the first thing he saw in 
the garret was the coat stretched out 
upon the floor. He shuddered. It was 
almost like a man lying there —the 
“old man.” He shook it out, and hung 
it upon a nail. He looked at it. It 
appeared, in his eyes, to have retained 
the form of Dolph, even to the slight 
bend of the shoulders. 

Old Dolph! What friends they had 
been! No, he would wait till after the 
funeral to give away the coat; he could 
not do it till then. 

When he went downstairs he re- 
marked casually that theirs was a dry 
garret, for there wasn't a speck of rust 
on his tools. ; 

But Missus answered never a word, 
only rattling her machine and twitch- 
ing an overcoat across it. 

"he needle broke. 

“Of course,” she said. “It had to 
break just as I was finishing and trying 
to save oil by getting through before 
dark. And the coffee not made, either.” 

“T1l make it,” Hopper returned with 
alacrity. 

“Be careful how much you put in 
the pot,” she cried out. ‘ We can’t 
have it as strong as we're used to hav- 
ing it.” 

Missus also had not time to wash the 
dishes. Hopper had, though, and was 
very quiet about it, did not knock one 
plate against another so that Missus 
migit cry out that he must be careful, 
for the Lord only knew where new 
dishes were to come from. 

When the dishes were done Hopper 
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fixed the fire. Then Missus did call 
out, and begged him for gracious sake 
to be less wasteful with the coal, and 
not to be thinking about cast-off cloth- 
ing of corpses all the time he did it. 

Hopper went and sat beside the pile 
of overcoats, and pulled out the bast- 
ings. He looked rather pitiful his wife 
thought as she glanced at him now and 
then. All at once she said she wished 
she was dead. Then Hopper knew that 
the strained relations were at an end, 
especially as Missus informed him she 
intended to go “just for spite” to see 
the “old man’s” funeral. But she com- 
promised by saying she would not go 
in her black shawl, the occasion did not 
warrant so much as that—she would 
borrow Mrs. Bazely’s stella. 

Karly next morning she left the house 
for that purpose. She had no sooner 
gone than the postman came with a 
letter. 

It was for Hopper. It was from the 
“old man ”—dead three days ago. A 
letter from a man dead three days! 

Dolph dead! For the first time that 
fact seemed to impress itself upon Hop- 
per. The old recollections, the old af- 
fection arose. “No,” Hopper cried out 
in anguish, “I couldn’t of done any 
other way—I couldn't go against myself 
that time Blanche come. I couldn t—I 
couldnt!” 

Strange shadows filled the room and 
gradually assumed familiar forms— 
Dolph, his brother, the lady who had 
been Blanche’s mother. 

“Sam !” 

Hopper gazed straight before him. 

“Sam!” 

Was it Dolph’s voice upbraiding him 
for going contrary to the dearest wish 
of his heart ?—was this letter Dolph’s 
last words of reproach for a faithless 
friend ? 

“No, no, I couldn’t go against the 
right, or what I thought was right, 
Dolph. I couldn’t—upon my soul I 
couldn't!” 

“Sam!” It was the voice of Missus 
after all. “Sam!” 

Hopper started up. He pointed to 
the letter and told her whose writing 
was on the envelope. 

“Well, why don’t you open it?” she 
asked. “You don’t suppose he wrote 
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it after he was dead, do you? Maybe 
he felt sorry about giving that overcoat 
away and wants it back. I shouldn't 
thin a mean man like that should want 
an overcoat after death.” 

There was such a lurid meaning in 
this speech that Hopper savagely tore 
open the envelope. He fell back as he 
glanced at the letter. 

“’Em,” he stammered, “listen! ‘I 
place my trust in you above all my 
other friends, Sam.’ That’s me—he 
places his trust in me above all his 
other friends! He calls me Sam. Lis- 
ten! ‘You did the manly thing when 
you opposed me and stood up for 
Blanche. I loved her mother once—’ 
And what's this? Listen! ‘Hector 
watches me and keeps me from a re- 
conciliation with her—’ Listen!” 

“Give it tome,” commanded Missus. 
“You're trembling like an aspen. 
What's this ?”—as she read the letter— 
“<7 jJeave instructions that this letter 
shall be sent to you. I give it to my 


lawyer who has just had: me sign a will 
in favor of Hector, who proposed it. But 
in the old will which is in your posses- 


sion 

Missus looked at him. 

Hopper was as white as chalk. 

oe in the old will which is in 
your possession,” Missus went on rap- 
illy, ‘vou will see that I leave my es- 
tate to Blanche and Hector, share and 
share alike, and ten thousand dollars 
to you “ 

“ He told me only five,” cried Hopper, 
sitting heavily down. 

ile five for you,’” continued Mis- 
sus, beating the air, “ ‘and five for your 
wife, whom Blanche’s mother always 
liked. I have had difficulty in getting 
that will to you again Missus 
looked at her husband—“ ‘for Hector 
is as suspicious of my actions as he is 
bent on being revenged on Blanche. 
To sum up, this letter is written to say 
tnat the old paper in your possession is 
my true will and testament, and takes 
precedence over the one I have just 
signed. And now farewell old friend 
and companion, whom I have treated 
badly, but whose integrity I know, and 
whom I trust above any other man I 
ever knew a 


’ 


OLD MAN 


“He trusted me,” Hopper cried out. 
“he always knew my love for him. Do 
you hear! he trusted me above any 
other man he ever knew. Me! me!” 

Missus took hold of him. Her eyes 
were glittering. 

“Where is that will?” she demand- 
ed. 

But Hopper was crying out : 

“He called me old friend and com- 
panion—he trusted me above any other 
man he ever knew. Why, mother,” 
—and he had not called her so since 
little Maggie died—‘“‘why, mother, we 
worked at the same bench together 
when we was boys. When Hen mar- 
ried that lady, Dolph he used to get 
me to walk with him night after 
night ee 

“That will!” reiterated his wife, as 
excited as he, but cold asice. ‘ Blanche 
must have her rights. Her baby can 
have a doctor now—her baby that’s a 
girl like our Maggie. That will!” 

Hopper put his hand to his head. 

“«{—I—” he began, feebly. Then 
he said boldly, getting to his feet, 
“The date of that letter?” He took it 
from his wife’s hand. “It is dated the 


_ day that coat came.” 


They reached the garret at the same 
time. 

Hopper snatched the overcoat from 
its nail. There was nothing in the 
pockets. He fell to crushing his hands 
all over it, wildly, fiercely. All at once 
he cried out. He wrenched open a part 
of the lining and brought forth a closely 
folded paper. 

It was the will. It fell from his 
hands, as his limbs gave way under 
him. 

“ He trusted me to right the wrong, 
he cried. No thought was in his mind 
of the money that had been bequeathed 
to him and his wife. ‘ He trusted me 
above any other man he ever knew.” 

He had got the coat closer and closer 
up to his heart, not caring if Missus 
and all the world saw him, burying his 
face in it, sobbing and sobbing, his 
tears sinking into the garment that still 
seemed to hold some semblance to the 
form of him who had worn it—the 
friend who had loved: and trusted him, 
his “old man.” 
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HERE is a great deal of advice given 

by writers and preachers to contem- 

porary professional and business men 
which is of the nature of cant; something, 
that is, which its authors talk from a tradition 
that it ought to be said, but which 
they, as well as the advised, show 
by their disregard of it in actual life 
that they do not really believe, or think ought 
to be believed. We are told that we ought 
not to work so hard; ought not to put such 
a strain upon ourselves; ought to make our 
ideals simpler and easier of attainment ; ought 
not to want so much; ought, as the 2rztzsh 
Medical Journal once said, to “take a little 
more care not to kill ourselves for the sake of 
living.” 

Now a man who took pleasure in paradox 
might take issue at the start with this last ; 
as if there were any object better worth killing 
ourselves for than that of living (in the highest 
sense) while we live. But without going as 
far as that it may be reasonably pointed out 
that this kind of advice, given to us in civil 
pursuits, is not only quite different from that 
which it is thought well to give in any other 
pursuit, but is contrary to the spirit of all we 
know of the general progress of civilization ; 
Sir Boyle Roche might add that it is also im- 
possible to follow anyhow, since the individ- 
ual is too little his own master. We are not 
accustomed to advise a man going intoa 
battle to be careful of his life and to think 
earnestly about not getting hurt; nor do our 
pulpits say to a man whom they suppose 
struggling toward moral excellence, that he 
ought not to want so much, ought to sim- 
plify his ideal, and be content with less. 
There are large classes of men doing the 
work of the community who would smile, 
like the by-standers, if they were told to 


Life. 


“take a little more care not to kill them- 
selves.”’ 

There are silly extremes of overwork, and 
tragic ones, like a mania, which no one would 
seek to justify. They are generally to be 
condemned on other grounds than that they 
risk life. But, as a rule, the multitude of 
men in professional and business pursuits, 
whose intensity of work excites these homi- 
lies, are working, according to their lights, 
for ends for which the unsparing use of theit 
lives is justifiable and even praiseworthy ; or, 
in the rarer cases in which they are doing it 
because they cannot help themselves, are aid- 
ing a civilization which, in spite of our mo- 
ments of despondency and rebellion, we all 
know is higher and better with all the ameni- 
ties and refinements it accumulates. 

The man who uses up his life in doing the 
best in him to increase the well-being and 
the opportunities of his family ; or who hav- 
ing accomplished this to a reasonable ex- 
tent, keeps on using himself hard in the con- 
duct of a great business because hundreds of 
others are dependent on it, or even because 
he has come to love the machinery to which 
he has put his hand, fulfils a better ideal than 
individually “ wanting less " or being content. 
If he has set the pace harder for other men, 
he has contributed to their strength to bear 
it. If he has not helped to lessen ‘* the com- 
plex demands of an intricate civilization” 
(they are never going to be lessened, by the 
way, without the civilization’s going too) he 
has contributed something toward meeting 
them. He has only in this way ‘ lessened 
the strain,” but it is a degree better than 
talking cant about it. He has not “ simpli- 
fied,” but I like him better than Thoreau. 
Give him sympathy in the universally strenu- 
ous conditions of life, if you like; wish him 
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all the aids of temperament and philosophy ; 
but do not hold him up as a fool with wrong 
conceptions of the ends of living, until you 
can be sure that the taking care of himself 
to which you council him is better than his 
own way. 
‘* Steads not to work on the keen jump 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump,” 


is an attractive plea, and the wine and other 
artificial stimulation may be granted to the 
pleader. But if the best work is not done on 
the keen jump, it at least is not done by men 
who are always measuring the leap; and 
brains may be at worse business than pump- 


ing. 


OST of us in this generation who 
read newspapers and_ books, and 
are fairly conversant with the events 

and the gossip of our own day, have known 
enough about the late George Au- 
gustus Sala to have read with inter- 
est and sympathy of his misfort- 
unes, and to have taken notice finally of his 
recent death. Some of us have read his live- 
ly and remarkable reminiscences, and al- 
most all of us read some of the obituary 
notices of him that appeared in the news- 
papers. We know that much unhappiness 
came to him in his later days; that his 
health finally broke down altogether; that 
the weekly newspaper on which he staked 
his savings failed, and that when, after forty 
years of prodigious industry, he lost the 
power to work, he found himself as broken 
in purse as he was in spirit. To be sure, 
an ample pension was promptly granted 
him by the newspaper which he had served 
in his prime, but there was so much 
of wreck and disaster about his taking off 
that the observer was apt to forget what a 
voyage the veteran had sailed, and what an 
extraordinary log he had managed to keep 
of it. 

We all know the people of whom it is 
usual to say that they are in the world but 
not of it. Mr. Sala was not at all of that 
sort. Inthe world he certainly was, up to his 
ears and sometimes over them, but he was 
intensely of it too, of just as much of it as 


tus Sala. 


his astonishing energy enabled him to reach. 
If he had been responsible for its daily conduct 
and revolutions he could hardly have shown 
a livelier interest in its doings and shows 
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and concerns than he did. For years he per- 
sonally kept as much of its daily record as 
any one man could. From time to time he 
sallied out and inspected it, choosing always 
to be present where there was the most go- 
ing on, and sending back prompt word of all 
he saw for the information of his faithful con- 
stituents in London. It is the mission of a 
modern daily newspaper to know all that is 
worth knowing about current events, and to 
tell as much of it as is worth telling. Mr. 
Sala seems to have been the incarnation of 
that mission. He loved to see; to know; to 
tell. From before he was thirty years old un- 
til some years after he was sixty he was ou 
the staff of the London Dazly Telegraph. He 
liked the paper, and the paper and its readers 
liked him. It wasa liberal master. He once 
said that it gave him the pay of an ambassa- 
dor and the treatment of a gentleman. He 
was its willing slave, enthusiastic, versatile, 
and indefatigably diligent. He wrote leaders 
and special articles by the thousand for it. 
He stayed at home and wrote for it ; he went 
away and wrote letters to it. He was its 
war -correspondent whenever there was a 
war anywhere; he was its representative 
whenever there was a great show to be 
seen. He came to know most of the peo- 
ple who were best worth knowing in Europe 
and America. He went to hangings and 
coronations and world’s fairs and battles and 
dinners and balls. He was thought to be the 
best story-teller in Europe; he knew a vast 
deal, particularly about people, and his so- 
ciety was prized. 

For thirty years or so, while his vigor re- 
mained unimpaired, life must have been as 
full of interest and satisfaction to him as it 
was of labor. To be sure, he writ his name 
in water. Some of his stories are good, but 
they are not great. His newspaper articles 
served their purpose well, but those that did 
not make books are buried in the files of the 
Daily Telegraph. More that did make over 
into books made books of interest, but not 
classics. The man himself was even more 
interesting than what he saw, and he will 
live for some time to come in his reminis- 
cences. But the man who makes shoes does 
not repine because the shoes wear out, and 
the maker of newspaper literature need not 
worry because his product does not keep. 
Work honestly done and paid for ought to be 
and to bring its own sufficient reward. Mr. 
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Sala must have got a great deal out of life 
that was very much to his taste, and that was 
worth getting. That he made the best of 
himself and his chances is unlikely. He had 
too little patience, too little thrift, and too im- 
petuous a hunger for sights and gossip for 
that. He should have husbanded his strength 
and his money and his liver a little better. 
He should have foregone immediate returns 
sometimes and preferred remoter harvests. 
But we who would rather sit by the fire and 
read about events than go out to see them, 
may thank our lazy stars that all men are 
not as we are, and that heaven has endowed 
vigorous beings with energy enough to 
see everything and diligence enough to 


write about it, so that we who read what 
they write and digest what they seize may 
become perhaps wiser than they at much less 
pains. 


according to the summing up of a 

recent writer, ‘“we have observed 
to be simply the history of the process of 
development, that, having undermined the 
position of the ‘ power - holding 
classes,’ emancipated the individual 
and enfranchised the people, is now 
tending to bring, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the race, all the members of the com- 
munity into the rivalry of life on a footing of 
‘equality of opportunity.’’’ One by one the 
rights—the exemptions—the privileges of the 
few have dropped or been lopped away. At 
almost regular intervals some fastness of the 
power-holders has fallen, and the multitude 
has passed on to the conquest of the next. 
Sometimes it has been a great thing, but very 
often it has seemed a very little thing that 
brought the “ silent revolution ;” and often 
what has happened has not been noticed 
until it was long over. 

One of the most important privileges, and 
one of the most harmful in its loss to the 
“‘ power-holding classes,” was the privilege of 
war. The knight-errant encased in armor 
had it all his own way, disdaining to fight 
any except his equals; and the mass of the 
foot-soldiers hardly had the rank of pawns in 
the game. Then somebody invented a ma- 
chine and the end of the paladin was near. 
He struggled bravely and cumbrously for a 
long time, but it was no use; his day had 
passed. ‘ The equality of opportunity ” had 
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come in war, and feudalism was at an end. 
After supremacy in war went supremacy in 
politics, and the popular leader is champion 
of to-day. “Few important privileges have 
lingered into our time ; but there is one that, 
although discernible enough, has hardly been 
duly reckoned with. Singularly enough, it 
was one of the very first and earliest to be as- 
sociated with exclusiveness. It was the joy of 
the first aristocracies that the world knew, and 
has continued to be one of the most pro- 
nounced characteristics of ‘all aristocracies 
ever since. It has been one of their chief in- 
terests and occupations; and the excluded 
have regularly been kept from all participa- 
tion in it. 

The privilege of ‘‘ sport” has been guard- 
ed more rigorously and defended more ear- 
nestly than many another more important 
right. It has been protected by the severest 
laws, and any infringement punished with 
the utmost severity. Whether it was a “ New 
Forest ” that was to be kept sacred, or the 
smallest ‘“ preserve’’ to be defended from 
poachers, it has always been the same. And 
as it has been with the chase, so, in great meas- 
ure, has it been with all out-of-door amuse- 
ments. There has always been an aristoc- 
racy of “ sport,” and it has existed until very 
recently. It has been so necessarily, for the 
successful prosecution of sport has required 
the possession of time and means, and these 
in the past have only been within the reach 
of a very few. A class whose only real busi- 
ness was war, has needec in its idle moments 
suitable occupation, and has found it in this 
substituted warfare. 

In this pursuit the noble company of sports- 
men have been assisted more than in any other 
way by the horse. That animal should really 
be called ‘ noble,” for it has been the main- 
stay of all nobilities. All aristocracies have 
always ridden, and whether for profit or pleas- 
ure the aristocrat has always been found on 
horseback. The horse is the real aristo- 
cratic symbol, and the Arab way of distin- 
guishing dignity—by horse-tails—would not 
be at all unreasonable in our present society. 
There has been but little change. Men 
amuse themselves now in very much the 
same fashion that they always did, and the 
difference in the occupations of a sporting 
Assyrian or Libyan monarch and a modern 
sporting millionaire, are only differences in 
externals and not essentials. To both the 
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horse has been necessary; and it is one of 
the best proofs of the growth of a particular 
class in America, that the horse has within the 
last few years assumed a new importance 
and taken the place here that it occupies in 
older and more formed communities. For 
some time we too have had an aristocracy of 
horse, quite as distinctly marked as in any 
land of more elaborate traditions. 


ND now, as has happened over and 
over again, somebody has invented 
a Machine, and the result has been 
revolutionary. The Bicycle has come, and 
although the predominance of the horse 
in sport is not destroyed, it is no 
longer undisputed. Not like that 
other, that with such sulphurous 
manifestations tumbled the knight from his 
steed, this modern machine, in quiet and 
orderly manner as becomes the present, 
is tumbling his modern counterpart from 
hunter and from hack. Gradually it has been 
growing in favor, and now it is bearing all 
before it. There is no dignity too great to 
be borne by the nimble wheel, and coquetry 
has been sacrificed for its sake. Everyone 
rides ; and it is singular that the most big- 
oted horseman often falls the most abject 
victim and is found practising upon the 
smoothly running innovation—sometimes, it 
is true, on the sly. It is as the writer before 
quoted says in speaking of the “ retreat” of 
the power-holding classes: ‘‘ The effect pro- 
duced on certain individuals is such that, in- 
stead of siding with the class to which by 
tradition and individual interest they un- 
doubtedly belong, they take their place in the 
ranks of the opponents.” All machinery is 
democratic, and the bicycle is the most demo- 
cratic of machines. It shows that the world 
has taken one more step in the direction from 
which it has not once turned back. 
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In the most marked eccentricities of so- 
ciety—and hitherto it has been pretty safe to 
consider society the same as the “ power- 
holding ’’ classes—it has generally been possi- 
ble to find a sane and substantial reason, if 
one only sought long enough. As a general 
thing, in the past, the aristocrat has been the 
best fighting animal, and in atime of:con- 
stant contest this has been of the utmost im- 
portance. In all the occupations involved 
in “sport” each member of the aristocratic 
order prepared himself for the part he was to 
play, and the hunting-field has always been 
a preparation for the battle-field. The cause 
of democracy has always been fought hither- 
to by pale faces, and it has been superabund- 
ance of spirit in frail bodies that hitherto has 
won its victories. But the training-school in 
which the ruling class has always educated 
its adherents is at last almost “ free to all,” 
and the contest hereafter is bound to be 
different. It will not, of course, be fought out 
in the field with the crudeness of a military 
age, but with equal physical ability the effect 
will be as apparent as if it were. And what 
is more, in the social equality that is the next 
step, such a change will create a feeling of 
respect that will do much to insure its perma- 
nence. 

Of course this change has not been wrought, 
and will not be wrought, by the spinning 
spider-web wheels alone —and the “ ma- 
chine” is only a peg on which to hang up a 
discourse, or the text for a lay sermon. The 
change is to be brought about by a newer 
athletic life in general, an athletic life that is 
manifesting itself in many ways, and of the 
coming of which the bicycle is only one of 
the most pronounced indications. But it is 
certainly the best illustrated and perhaps the 
first instance to be found of democracy in 
“sport; ”’ it is “ equality of opportunity” in 
a new field. 
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FEAN CARRIES— ABOUT MUSEUMS— 
DECORATIVE PAINTING IN AMERICA— 
A PICTURE BY TURNER. 


mq) HE appearance of Mr. Alexan- 
ie oe dre’s beautiful book * devoted 
3! to Jean Carriés with its nu- 

merous photographic pictures 

of his work in decorative cera- 

mic, reminds one of the dis- 
play of his strange and charming pottery, at 
the exhibition of 1892, in the Champ de Mars. 
Carriés had become known among those in 
France who cared for forcible and original 
art, as the sculptor of portrait busts and 
medallions of wonderful vigor, and of ideal 
heads, statuettes, decorative bronzes, and 
grotesque compositions of many kinds, all 
inspired by a curious semi-oriental spirit which 
certainly never came from direct intercourse 
with the Orient. He was born in 1855, of a 
family so poor that he was left, after the early 
death of his parents, to the care of a noble- 
hearted woman, a Sister of Charity, whose 
name and whose praises appear again and 
again in this attractive book. He had made 
his own way, as an artist of ability can make 
his way in France, by working for the manu- 
facturers of decorative objects, but he was 
not the man to grow rich or to acquire news- 
paper fame or the popularity of the exhibitor. 
He gave his time willingly to experiment and 
to the study of processes and methods. Wax 
was one of his favorite materials, and he had 
a way of completing in wax a figure of clay 
or of plaster—casting in bronze @ cére 
perdue, that is to say, from the wax-fin- 
ished model, which is destroyed at the time, a 


* Arséne Alexandre: Jean Carriés, Imagier et Potier. 
Etude d’une CEuvre et d’une Vie. Paris, Ancienne Maison 
Quantin, 1895. 
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process which allows of but one cast from 
the mould. The patina of his bronzes was of 
great interest to him, and the color of some 
of them was surprising to the students of 
such things, but we have Mr. Alexandre’s 
word for it that there was no scientific secret 
in all this; he had merely put his own hand 
to the work, following the well-known pro- 
cesses but modifying them as 

his own skill suggested. Terra- 

cotta was also one of his mate- 

rials; it was to him merely the 

fixing by heat of the clay forms 

which he was producing day by 

day. And when, in 1888, his 

attention was called to certain 

beds of clay which were ex- 

cellent for pottery, he saw at 

once the chance of carrying farther this fav- 
orite form of his art. The charming origin- 
ality of form and colored glaze seen in some 
Japanese cups and bowls and jars had ap- 
pealed strongly to him. Even the enthu- 
siastic and devoted sculptor in him made 
room, a moment, for the decorative potter, 
and when the existence was made clear to 
him of beds of clay which he could control, 
he was eager to put his 

hand to this work too. 

So he modelled vases and 

bottles like these. Some 

of them are remarkable 

for their colored glazes, 

and nothing delighted 

Carriés more than the 

surprises which the oven 

prepared for him, turning 

out his pots in tints which 

he had never foreseen. 


The ‘‘ Field of Art” illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of pottery by Jean Carries. 
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But form, and especially expressive, and even 
over-expressive form; shapes that pass from 
orderly symmetry into violence—the mood of 
the moment caught in the plastic material and 
then fixed by heat—this is 

what Carriés enjoyed the 

most, and this is what we 

may the most enjoy in his 

pots and vases and gourd- 

shaped bottles. The slen- 

der vase with the masque, 

as of a bearded man, laid 

at its foot—this seems the 

typical one. This is not, in 

any sense, an oriental idea. 

A sculptor of Europe, and 

none other, has composed 

this piece. The too vio- 

lent, the comic, the ultra- 

grotesque is kept out of it, 

and human expression, as 

Rembrandt understood it, 

is combined with abstract 

form to produce one deco- 

rative piece. 


R. LA FARGE, in 
his recently pub- 
lished lectures on 


painting, devotes time well 
spent to telling his art stu- 
dents the advantages of 


study ina museum. It was 
not his purpose to point 
out the advantages of a 
museum to the student of 
history, and yet it could be 
wished that he had dwelt 
upon that feature. For the 
idea seems to obtain with 
us that a museum is a place 
where “only the good 
things” are to be admitted, 
and that it is merely an en- 
largement of the private col- 
lection—a place for art lov- 
ers to congregate and enjoy 
themselves. That is certainly not the pri- 
mary idea of a museum. It is above all 
else a place to preserve monuments and per- 
petuate history. The Cypriote collections in 
the Metropolitan Museum are hardly “ good 
things” in an zsthetic sense; but they are 
perhaps the most valuable collections we 
possess, because they link Greek art with the 
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East. A museum should be first preserva- 

tive and formative. It should be a practical 

demonstration of the growth of thought, a 

sequential illustration of history. Certainly 

most of the great art mu- 

seums of the world have 

been founded with that ob- 

ject in view, and the best 

one of them all, the Berlin 

Museum, is “* best ” because 

it teaches art - history the 

most thoroughly and con- 

secutively. It may be noted, 

too, that each country as it 

establishes its national 

store- house bends energy 

toward hiving its own art. 

It preserves its own be- 

cause it cannot expect other 

nations to preserve for it, 

and because it has some 

pride in its own. In Ger- 

man galleries we find Ger- 

man art, in Italian galleries 

Italian art, in French galler- 

ies French art. It might be 

thought that in American 

galleries one would find 

American art, but such is 

not the case. Boston alone 

can boast a museum that 

has any claim to represent 

American art-history, and 

even that representation is 

feeble and inadequate. 

Why is it that we can fur- 

nish heat, light, and lodging 

for Bouguereau and Vibert, 

while no one cares to take 

Gilbert Stuart and his con- 

temporaries in from the 

door-step? What matter 

that West and Copley were 

immature painters! So 

were Cimabue and Ho- 

garth and René of Anjou. 

Someone had to make a 

beginning, and West and Copley were be- 

ginners of whom we have no reason to be 

ashamed. At any rate they were our own, 

and if our improvement in art has been rapid 

since their time, all the more reason why we 
should preserve the record of the growth. 

Fortunately for us the recently founded 

Carnegie museum at Pittsburgh has for its 
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chief aim the accumulation of American art. 
Its directors think to make an art record from 
year to year of what has been done in these 
United States. It is to be hoped that they 
will also go back into 
our past and gather the 
works of the more promi- 
nent artists so that the 
record may be unbroken 
from the beginning. But 
the proper acquisition of 
either past or present art 
is no slight undertaking. 
Every artist is not an 
epoch-making man, nor 
every marble or canvas 
a contribution to history. 
The majority of works add 
nothing to the book of 
our art, and it is desira- 
ble that only the record- 
making works by the rep- 
resentative men be pre- 
served. Such an art 
should speak our changes 
of view, our advances in 
taste, in short our national 


culture-history. <A clever 
piece of painting after the 


latest Parisian formula 
may be very good in it- 
self, agreeable to look at, 
and possibly serviceable 
to the young art student ; 
but how does it represent 
us in any way? And we 
will not be allowed to 
hide under the robe of 
cosmopolitanism and say 
that this new land with its 
great democracy has no 
distinct point of view, no 
voice of its own, no new 
word to utter in art. What 
are we here for unless it is 
to express ourselves? Our climate and soil, 
our political, commercial, and social institu- 
tions breed thoughts and views different from 
those common to European nations, and 
only when those thoughts and views are 
fully expressed will the Whitman ques- 
tion be answered and a distinctively Ameri- 
can:art established. The question has al- 
ready been answered in part. We have, and 
have had, distinctively American artists, but 


our museums furnish little or no information 
about them. Something less of political 
pride and something more of artistic pride 


would not hurt us. 

s FTER all, nature 

A is one thing and 

art is another, 

isn't it?” said young Mil- 

lais, long ago to W. Bell 

Scott, in the early days of 

that pre-Raphaelite move- 

ment which inculcated the 

absolute acceptance of 

natural fact as the highest 

duty of the artist. The 

nineteenth century has 

been slow in learning this 

lesson. We have done 

everything scientifically,as 

befitted a scientific age; 

under the guidance of the 

photograph we have ar- 

rived at a marvellous real- 

ization of natural appear- 

ances such as the world 

had never seen, and since 

we grew tired of photog- 

raphy we have taken to 

analyzing light and re- 

composing the colors of 

the rainbow till our eyes 

are dazzled with the sun. 

Still, ‘‘ nature is one thing 

and art is another,” and 

there are signs abroad 

that at last we are begin- 

ning to realize that fact. 

The “ poster fad” is one 

of these. The modern 

poster, with its frequent 

vulgarity and its abound- 

ing crudities, is yet noth- 

ing if not decorative ; it is 

a recognition of the truth 
that the end of art is, first of all, 
to beautify something, and only 
secondarily to represent some- 
thing. To ornament an object 
or to fill a space with beautiful 
lines and masses and colors— 
that has been the aim of art from 
the beginning, and to use for 
that end only so much of natural 
fact as suited the purpose. But 
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in nobler and more permanent forms than 
the frivolous poster, are we showing our re- 
vived sense of the true aim of art. Mr. John 
La Farge long stood, almost alone among us, 
an artist who was primarily and always a 
decorator, but that we had many more who 
only waited the chance to 
join him, recent events 
have proved. The Chi- 
cago Fair gave an impetus 
in the right direction, and 
showed that we had dec- 
orative talent in abun- 
dance. Now architects 
and painters are working 
together in the good old 
way, and Abbey and Sar- 
gent and Whistler are 
painting the walls of the 
Boston Public Library; 
Simmons has decorated 
the court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in New York, and a 
dozen of our best men are 
working for the new Li- 
brary of Congress, while as many more are 
engaged on work for churches or hotels or 
private houses. Mistakes have been made 
and will be made. Commissions have been 
given to the wrong men, or the right men have 
not yet found their way and have not yet 
learned to discriminate sufficiently between 
decorating a wall and merely putting a picture 
on it. Nevertheless, we are moving in the right 
direction, and if the movement continues, as 
I believe it will, the day is not far distant when 
our art shall worthily stand beside that of any 
other country. Encourage our artists in some- 
thing else besides the painting of little pict- 
ures for the market — give them something 
to do, some special space to decorate, some 
specific task of “ beautification ” to perform— 
and they will show that they know howto do it. 


teristic picture by J. M. W. Turner gives 

an occasion to consider the real worth of 
an artist about whom perhaps more nonsense 
has been written than about any other that 
ever lived. ‘‘ St. Mark’s Place” isa much saner 
picture than, for instance, ‘‘ The Slave Ship,” 
but still the first feeling of any visitor is apt 


[ exhibition in New York of a charac- 


THE FIELD OF ART 


to be one of perplexity. What does it rep- 
resent, and what is the time of day or night ? 
That the drawing of the architecture is sys- 
tematically falsified so that, at a rough guess, 
the heights are twice too great for the widths ; 
that rich-hued St. Mark’s is represented as 
a snow-white building ; 
these are but a small part 
of the puzzle. Not only 
local facts, but the facts 
of nature, are cavalierly 
disregarded. The picture 
is paler than most repre- 
sentations of sunlight, yet 
the stars and the artificial 
lights show that it is night. 
We are told that it rep- 
resents twilight, but the 
church shows strong cast 
shadows under the arches, 
and there are other indi- 
cations that the source of 
light is near 45° from the 
horizon. Probably we may 
assume that it is meant for 
moonlight, but it is such moonlight as “ never 
was on sea or land.” It is not as fantastic in 
its lighting as is‘‘ The Old 7émérazre,” or in 
its construction as is the ‘“‘ Mercury and Ar- 
gus,” but it is fantastic enough to enter into 
the category of Turnerian dreams. It is 
purely as a work of the imagination that one 
has to consider it. Considered so, is it fine ? 
Has it the unity and breadth and largeness 
of impress‘on that belong to great painting ? 
Hardly. it is restless, unquiet, filled with 
litter and glitter. To use a technical phrase, 
it docs not “ hang together.” The effort for 
light has pushed it into chalkiness, so that the 
stars and the rocket are sheer white paint 
without luminosity, while the foreground fig- 
ures are in forced and vulgar contrast with 
the rest. Even the blue sky is hard in qual- 
ity, and the inky water on the right “ swears ” 
with every other note in the picture. To the 
present writer it seems that the epithet most 
descriptive of Turner’s genius, here as else- 
where, is “theatrical,” or better, ‘‘ operatic.” 
He should have painted drop-curtains and 
would have done so magnificently, but his 
pictures are true neither to nature nor to the 
highest canons of art. 
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HE Baroness von Suttner 
and her disciples in the 
cause of Universal Peace 
have often been answered 
by the profession of arms 
with the plea that large 
standing armaments are 
so many peace - makers. 
Small boys, practically in- 
nocuous as to their fists, 
will incontinently splutter 
out into bitter rows on 
the least occasion ; but the 
cocks of the school are 
so thoroughly alive to the 
damage which would re- 
sult from combats __be- 
tween creatures of their 
terrible offensive powers, 
that mills of the first or- 
der are rare enough to be landmarks in acad- 
emic history. 

This excuse for the maintenance of mighty 
armaments has dignity enough for so fine a 
writer and warrior as Captain Ma- 
han ; and indeed, the state of dip- 
lomatic affairs throughout the world 
to-day lends some color to the rather para- 
doxical theory. The Eastern Question has 
kept the world trembling on the verge of a 
bloody cataclysm at least a decade ; and it 
is possible we may tremble comfortably for 
a generation or so to come, with enough of 
the cataclysm always in sight to furnish peri- 
odical alarms and gloomy diplomatic secrets 
for the sustenance of journalists. The dogs 
of war have not been unleashed because on 
the whole there was more to lose than to gain 
from their ravages; and the point of the ar- 
mament theory is that with every advance in 
the science of killing they will do more harm 
and will be chained all the closer. 


Peace. 


If a peaceful disposition be made of the 
most uncomfortable Turk by the Six Powers 
that have been anchored before the Sublime 
Porte these many weeks, it will no doubt be 
due to just this principle of mutual and recip- 
rocal fear, heightened by the tremendous fe- 
rocity of Russia’s and England’s fighting 
machines. It would be difficult to imagine 
how any other consideration than this saving 
quality of discretion could induce Lord Salis- 
bury to see, without a struggle, the Muscovite 
Empire grasp its prize of Constantinople—a 
prize coveted by four centuries of Czars— 
even though England’s road to the East is 
already assured through the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal. Probably the harried 
Armenians do not appreciate the beauties of 
this even balance of power, which maintains 
peace in Europe and leaves them beneath the 
sword of the Kurd until such time as the slow 
majesty of the Great Powers may be brought 
to move without the danger of political colli- 
sions. The art of saying that which is not so 
has surely never before reached so luxuriant 
a perfection as in the reign of Abdul Hamid; 
and the statistics which come to us of butch- 
ered Armenians are probably not free from 
the contagion of Ot- 
toman mendacity. 

But it would re- 
quire rarely nice 
distinctions to ex- 
plain in just what 
degree more dis- 
graceful it is to mur- 
der one hundred 
thousand human 
beings because they are Christians and 
money-lenders than to add only ten thousand 
to the army of martyrs. Apart from the 


The ** About the World” illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of scenes in and about Santiago de Cuba. 
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blood which has been spilled, it seems rea- 
sonably certain that nearly a quarter of a 
million people of the Armenian race have 
been left by the robber Kurds without ade- 


quate food, clothing, or shelter for the winter. . 


We have our own problem on hand in the 
claim of the Cuban revolutionists that their 
belligerency be recognized, a matter which is 
being mooted so widely with the growth of 
pro-revolutionist sentiment in the United 
States. The proverb that nothing succeeds 
like’success loses some of its triteness when 
applied to revolutions. Americans are gen- 
erally of the mind that Cuba ought to be a 
free state, and 
that Spain is act- 
ing the part of a 
proud bully who 
will push the 
thorn of war far- 
ther into his side 
rather than give 
way in the strug- 
gle. But the de- 
crees of interna- 
tional law make 
the official recog- 
nition of the 
righteousness of 
the insurgents’ 
cause depend 
practically on the 
number of Span- 
ish troops they and the fever can kill, and the 
quantity of fighting utensils that can be fili- 
bustered into the interior of the island; though 
the outward and visible sign of those achieve- 
ments is to be the forming of a provisional gov- 
ernment,etc. Inthe meantime, though the cli- 
mate and the guerillas have brought about the 
very creditable mortality of fifteen thousand 
out of seventy-five thousand Spanish troops, 
the more authentic reports that come to us do 
not testify to the presence of order and disci- 
pline among the patriots. They fight with 
fowling-pieces and machetes, according to the 
good old customs of West Indian revolutions, 
with now and then the pleasing innovation of 
dynamite ; and few of their warriors luxuri- 
ate in any addition to the established uniform 
—a pair of trousers. So far, however, from 
this lean state of affairs leading to an abate- 
ment in their enthusiasm, we are regaled with 
picturesque stories of wives, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts who are marching to the front, armed 


Santiago de Cuba. 
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and intent on dealing havoc among the myr- 
midons of Spain. 


HE Fat Knight and his coney-catching 
" esinue are not alone among British 

subjects in the possession of imagina- 
tions that take fire at fabulous regions “ of 
Guiana, all gold and bounty.” In fact, the 
nation of shop-keepers, to whom Sir John was 
in other traits a picturesque exception, have 
never been able to keep their heads 
when gold or rumors of gold were 
abroad. After certain years of no 
greater fillip to safe investment than such 
minute income as may be expected from 
the Three Per Cents, they are ever in 
good fettle for a riotous indulgence in dia- 
mond mines and gold fields. This weak- 
ness is excellent stock-in-trade for the sol- 
dier of fortune from Africa, India, Austra- 
lia, and America—too often, indeed, his only 
stock-in-trade ; but never before have the 
needy and adventurous thriven so gloriously 
as in the recent boom of African and Austra- 
lian gold mines, which reached its most dizzy 
height in October. ‘ Beside the rapidity of 
inflation and the huge transactions in “ Kaf- 
firs,” the historic South Sea Bubble was 
a mere flurry. Cockney underclerks and 
humble slaveys of a few months ago have 
emerged from the flood of speculation made 
men and notable citizens, with incredible 
stores of gold, found, not in South Africa, 
but in London bucket-shops. ‘“ Kaffirs” 
have been the talk of England at the break- 
fast-table, over teacups, in boudoirs, draw- 
ing-rooms and butlers’ pantries, as well as in 
Throgmorton Street. Just when the tide of 
demand for Witwatersrand shares showed 
signs of ebbing, there came a rush of buying 
orders from the Bourses of Paris and Berlin, 
and the savings of an enormous number of 
European peasants were recklessly thrown 
into the stream. The various development 
and mining companies of the Transvaal region, 
known as the Rand, alone issued stock to 
the par value of $150,000,000, and so eagerly 
did stockings disgorge their shillings, francs, 
and marks that these shares were soon 
quoted at an aggregate price of $750,000,000 ! 
The stock of mushroom companies often rose 
to several hundred per cent. premium actu- 
ally before they were issued, and in one case 
attained quickly a selling value of three thou- 
sand per cent. 


Bubbles, 





New South Sea 
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It is one of the curious 
phases of this feverish infla- 
tion that in a respectable pro- 
portion of instances a really 
solid foundation exists for 
investment. The Witwater- 
srand gold fields are in Dutch 
South Africa, in the midst of 
a sterile region which, outside 
of its mineral wealth, is only 
fit for Kaffirmen and ostrich- 
es. A strip of this uninviting 
country, fifty miles long and 
a few hundred feet wide, con- 
tains the gold-bearing reefs in 
which Europe has placed her 
faith to the tune of nearly a 
billion of dollars. The ore is 
not even rich; but with the 
improved processes which rescue about 
eighty-five per cent. of the gold from its 
quartz prison, a net profit of about thirty per 
cent. on the actual cost of mining is available 
for dividends. The most reassuring charac- 
teristic of the reefs is their unusual homoge- 
neity ; soconstant is the proportion of gold 
that experts find it easy to determine the 
prospective output for years to come. 

The profits of a half-century to come have 
been discounted. In fact, allowing for a very 
large increase of production next year, the 
average rate of dividends on the October 
valuations would be about one and one-half 
per cent. The English custom of issuing 
mining shares at a par value of £1 each 
brings a try at the wheel of fortune within 
the reach of every servant-girl and newsboy. 
It is neither more nor less than a high old 
national gambling orgy, in which, as in every 
decent game of chance, some of the hands 
are sure to win. That the first reaction did 
not produce a horrible panic is due to the 
saving method of speculation; that is, the 
shares are bought outright, not on “ mar- 
gins.” The student of psychological epi- 
demics takes note that the individual mines 
and development properties are valued by 
frenzied buyers in proportion to the uncer- 
tainty of the. yield, the market almost in- 

variably preferring 
a problematic vein 
under two  thou- 
sand feet of earth 
to a certain one in 
sight. 


A Hut of Cocoanut Thatch. 
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the confines of Denver, Col., where a Ger- 
man shoemaker, possessed with the fixed 
idea that he is divinely appointed to heal, has 
been sought daily by thousands and thousands 
of the lame, halt, and blind. Yet the ministry 
of the Denver “ Messiah ” is no small evidence 
of the depth, extent, and .contagiousness of 
human credulity which is playing Aw 
such a striking réle in the more 
tragical farce of Kaffir speculation. 
Beyond the data he may furnish for students 
of mental pathology, there is nothing new or 
significant in the delusion of the poor tramp 
himself, unless it be his quiet sincerity and 
steadfast refusal to accept material rewards. 
But there is an interest to others than psy- 
chological specialists in the spectacle of the 
crowds who have travelled from almost 
every quarter of the United States to avail 
themselves of Schlatter’s supposed powers, 
and to become firm be- 
lievers in their efficacy. 
This extraordinary phe- 
nomenon began months 
ago, when the German 
came to Denver, after fast- 
ing in the Southwestern 
deserts for a period—if he 
is to be trusted—of forty 
days. He became imbued 
with the idea that this self- 
denial had won him the 
power to cure the afflicted, 
and his repertoire had the infinite variety of a 
patent-medicine advertisement. An ex-alder- 
man of Denver, otherwise scarcely promising, 
one would think, as a neophyte in mysticism, 
was cured, to his own satisfaction, of an un- 
deniable deafness, and so grateful was he that 
his house and all that was his were put at the 
service of Schlatter for an indefinite period. 
In an incredibly short time the fame of this 
and of other “cures” were spread abroad. 
Schlatter had office hours, from nine to four, 
for treating people, the process being simply 
aclasp of the hand and a murmured supplica- 
tion. To obtain this coveted benefit, thou- 
sands of people stood in line; crowds began 
to arrive at two o’clock in the morning; with 
Western enterprise certain robust individu- 
als secured places in the line and sold out to 
the infirm who had not been so lucky, until 
the practice was stopped by Schlatter. Men, 
women, and children journeyed, in some in- 


| T is a far cry from Throgmorton Street to 
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stances fifteen hundred miles,to be cured. 
The physicians of Denver had their time on 
their hands, and were voted, as with one voice, 
superfluous ; so many parents wished to with- 
draw their children from State institutions for 
the blind and deaf, to be treated by Schlatter, 
that the authorities asked him—in vain—to 
visit these asylums. The post-office officials 
were obliged to deliver the “ healer’s” mail 
in bundles; after writing industriously for 
six hours each night to the epistolary appli- 
cants for relief, there were always thousands 
of letters yet unanswered. When it was im- 
possible for the sick to come in person or to 
await their turn for treatment, they procured 
handkerchiefs which the healer had blessed, 
and which were reputed to have the requisite 
virtue. A small merchant of opportunist tem- 
perament took advantage of this to establish 
a handkerchief shop on the spot, from which 
those individuals not possessing that effete 
garment might 
purchase it for 
presentation to 
the healer. Up- 
on this the in- 
evitable fakir ap- 
peared with a 
huge stock of 
highly orna- 
mental mou- 
choirs, which, 
until exposure came, retailed like hot cakes, 
for the sum of one dollar each, on the false 
claim that they had been blessed. Mean- 
while the man Schlatter stood bareheaded in 
the open air day after day, through sun and 
rain, devoting a few seconds to each indi- 
vidual of the anxious throngs. 

The incident happens to be absolutely 
harm._ss, and the spirit of the multitude was 
so quiet and reverent that it is difficult even 
to picture the absurdities of the situation with 
any whole-souled mirth. But one cannot 
help pinching one’s self to ask how many 
years have passed since those merry witch- 
burnings at Salem. It is to be hoped that 
some essential quality of those beastly days 
has escaped, for the silly basis of superstition 
is surely with us still. 


Native Huts. 


ant Peary’s recent Arctic work can 
scarcely be questioned, and it is to be 
hoped that an equally good showing will be 


To general scientific value of Lieuten- 
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made by the 
campaign 
against* the 
Pole through 
Franz Joseph 
Land, led~: 
by Jackson, 
whose ship, 
the yacht 
Windward, 
has_ recently 
reported in temperate zones. 

Lieutenant Peary’s ambitions were not by 
any means bounded by the idea of carving 
his name on the North Pole. In fact, he did 
not come so near it as the explorer Lock- 
wood, by a good hundred miles, though In- 
dependence Bay holds the northward record 
as far as Greenland itself is concerned. But 
we are reasonably sure, after this eleven hun- 
dred mile journey on the great ice-cap, that 
Greenland is an island; and the next genera- 
tion of schoolboys will not grow up 
to have their reverence for things in 
general rudely shaken by the dis- 
covery that the map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is all wrong in the upper right-hand 
corner. 

But, perhaps, the most important result of 
these last Arctic voyages will be the proof that 
exploration in the high latitudes need not be 
the almost certain occasion of death to some 
of the brave men who entrust themselves to 
the ice-floes. Our disdain of unknown polar 
regions is showing itself in the plans to rum- 
mage about, next year, inside the Antarctic 
circle to see if there is not some good seal 
fishing there ; not to speak of the more purely 
scientific aims of the Germans who are going 
south through Kerguelen Land. am 

At any rate, here are several expeditions 
that, with no inordinate expenditure of money, 
have been managed, not only without incur- 
ring the loss of a single life—unless one counts 
sledge-dogs—or the health of any member of 
the party, but even without interrupting the 
domesticity of the leading spirit. Andon the 
last voyage this was true in spite of the very 
serious misfortune which befel the caches of 
supplies. The discouraging layer of some 
twenty feet of snow which covered these sin- 
ews of war alone prevented Lieutenant Peary 
from pushing on beyond Independence Bay 
to a point nearer the Pole than has yet been 
attained. 


Arctic 
Exploration. 
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welcomed ounaaeine 
by critics everywhere. 


Although but a few pages of Mr. Barrie’s ‘Sentimental Tommy” have 
been published, the interest already awakened has been such as to call 
forth the most unqualified praise. A few of the many comments indicate the 
thoroughness of his work, and the pathos and humor displayed as Tommy’s 
character is revealed in all its amusing and tenderly human qualities: 











The British Weekly, London, England. 
‘Mr. Barrie has devoted the conscientious and unsparing labor of years to his new novel. No 
author of our times has been so urgently tempted to hasty publication, and none has more 
steadfastly refused to be bribed. . . . Those who care for Barrie-—and who does not ?—will 
make haste to read this story. They may confidently look for one of the richest and noblest of 


recent writings.” 


The Critic, New York. 
‘‘ There is every reason to think-‘ Sentimental Tommy’ is going to have a wider interest than 
anything Barrie has written, with perhaps one exception, ‘‘ The Little Minister.” Personally we 
prefer it to that popular story. The February instalment is as fine as anything Barrie has written. 
The subtle mixture of humor and pathos is unusual, even with this master of those qualities. If 
this story fulfills the promise of its opening chapters, we shall see that for once an author has 
given a true verdict on his own work.” 


Times-Democrat, New Orleans. 
‘** Sentimental Tommy’ must be regarded as a literary event. The conception is quaint and the 
hero out of the common. . . . The poor mother is a well-imagined character, and there is 
grim pathos in the letters she writes to the woman in Thrums who has been ‘ gey cruel to her.’” 


The New York Times. 


‘*The story so far is of the most engaging character and full of human interest. Barrie’s origi- 
nality, his pathetic naturalness, his quiet humor, and his entire freedom from conventionalism 


are manifest at every turn.” 


The Daily News, Chicago. 
‘** Sentimental Tommy’ reveals Barrie in a new and charming light. There is absolutely no 
adverse criticism to be made. His Tommy is virile, real, and faulty.” 


The Boston Transcript. 
“There is skillful mingling of humor and pathos in these first chapters, and the story promises, 
even in its first stages, to be one of unusual power.” 
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